First Among 
Real Farmers 


It all depends on the point of view 


October, 1926 50th Year 
Big Upset in Dairy Feeds—The Tariff and Its Friends 





AVE 


you fried Bon Ami 


POWDER 


Millions of housewives are 
enthusiastic about Bon Ami 
Powder. They like it because 
this soft, scratchless cleanser 
saves them time and work in a 
new and convenient way. 


In their letters, they tell 
that they prefer Bon Ami Pow- 
der for many cleaning tasks. 
Pots and pans of aluminum, 
copper, agate and tinware; the 
refrigerator; 
bathtub and 
tiles, white 
woodwork 
—and many 
other things 
are made 
spotless and 
bright asnew 
in just a few 
moments. 


for milk pails, pans 


and strainers 





Of course, they also use their 
old friend, the handy Bon Ami 
Cake for cleaning windows, mir- 
rors, white woodwork etc. 


Bon Ami, in cake or powder 
form, is fine and delicate. It 
does not scratch or scour off the 
dirt and grime, but simply blots 
it up with a minimum of effort 
on your part. 


Easy to use! Easy on the 
hands! Easy on the surface it 
cleans! That’s why Bon Ami 
has been so great a favorite 
with housewives everywhere for 
more than thirty-five years. It’s 
unequalled for cleaning and 
polishing’ dozens and dozens of 
things around the house. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 
In Canada—BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAI 


¢ 





r 
Principal uses of Bon Ami— 
for cleaning and polishing 
Windows, Milk Pans, Pails 
Separators, Strainers 
Nickel and White Enamel on Stoves 
Kitchen Utensils, Aluminum Ware 
White Woodwork 
Congoleum Floors, The Hands 
Lamps and Mirrors, White Shoes 
Bathtubs, Wash Bowls and Pitchers 
Automobile Windshields 











“Hasn't 
Scratched g 
Yer’’ 






Cake or Powder 


most housewives use both 





























Our Business Method 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs 
no swindles, inserts no humbug advertise- 
ments, and does not devote one-half its 
space to telling how good the other half is. 
It is practical, always honest, clean, faith- 
ful; full of sunshine and gumption. Its 
motto: No partisan politics, but farmers 
at the first table; no truce to monopoly, 
und fair play to all men. Contributions 
invited from all persons possessing gump- 
tion and knowledge, who know what's 
what and who can stop after saying it. 

The Farm Journal is four years for $1.00; 
to new subscribers on trial, two years for 
50 cents, one year for twenty-five cents; to 
subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 
foreign countries, two years for $1.00. 


Any Other Paper 


The farm Journal 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, ss will make good to actual 
ps ee Bt any loss sustain by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in ay particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
inen, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
Chis offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” This will secure 
prempt and careful attention to your order. 


Published Monthly by WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa., CHARLES F, JENKINS, President 

















Next Month’s Farm Journal 


VERY cow owner who reads Harry 
O’Brien’s article in this issue on protein 
feeds will come to the conclusion, I am 

sure, that we thought we knew a lot of things 
that we didn’t. 

Next month, November, we will print the 
first of two articles by a writer well known to 
Our Folks, O. M. Kile, on commercial feeds 
and formulas. These will be quite as sensa- 
tional in their way as the Ohio protein tests, 
and every farmer who owns stock must by 
all means read them. 

November will be another fine big num- 
ber, with articles on the prices of land, on 
the bean-growing business, on guaranteed 
eggs, on the real value of manure, on having 
the family stay at home, and dozens of others. 
I see I have not enough space to make a list, 
as I generally do. 

Margaret Widdemer’s delightful story of 
youth and a guitar, ‘‘The Wonderful Lover,” 
ends in this issue. Next month we will start 
a new story, ‘‘The Sugarland Contract,” 
which will run for several issues. You will 
like it. 

The cover on November will be a yore ie 
~u picture of a rabbit, a magician and : 
small boy, that will give you a smile, I ao: 

Walter Beach Humphrey painted it for us. 


ae i" 


You Can See It a Mile 


IGHT next to these words there is, or 
ought to be, a fine, gaudy subscription 
card printed in orange and black. 

As art, that card is not so much. But 
we made it that way purposely, so you 
couldn’t help seeing it. 

Please don’t pretend you don’t know what 
it’s for. That card will do a good turn for 





a@- Entered as Second-class matter in ac- 
cordance with the Postal Laws, at the Poat- 
offices at Philadelphia, Pa.; Lima, Ohio; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Kansas City, Mo.; and La 
Crosse, Wis. 














all folks whose subscriptions run out this 
coming December. It will teach them all a 
nice little lesson in forehandedness. And if 
the lesson ‘‘takes’’ and all December re- 
newals are in ahead of time, oh, joy! 

On the other hand, if you don’t like the 
looks of the card, and you want to get even 
with us for it, why, just fill it out, enclose the 
money, and send it back. We don’t mind. 


a« 
Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with 
The Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe 
and pay for several years in advance, we 
guarantee: 

(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
paid for the subscription will be refunded. 

(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the unused pro- 
portion of the amount paid will be refunded. 
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Willie Frog: “Static! static! nothing but 
static! . If that pesky sparrow has built an- 
other nest in my loud speat er I’ll have the law 
on him.” Persistence \ a virtue, all right, if 
it is along the proper lines. For instance, 
The Farm Journal persistently maintains that 
every capable farmer is entitled to “A Good 
Living and 10%.” We are going to persist 
till he gets it, too 
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Reward Offered! 

Hi srculation Department keeps pes- 


teriaz me about their new list of rewards 
for this .all and winter. Rewards, you 
know, are the gifts which we send to Our 
Folks for getting new and renewal sub- 
scriptions. The gifts are really worth having. 
I did say something about the Reward 
List a couple of months ugo, but that doesn’t 
satisfy the Circulation Department. Far 
from it. But maybe this notice will keep 
them quiet, particularly if you send a card 
to them, asking for a copy of the List. 


<< 


The New Binding 


OW do you like the new binding on this 
issue, with the square back? 

As you see, the different sections, called 
‘‘signatures,’’ are put in a pile and fastened 
with two wire staples, and then the cover is 
glued on. This is called a “side-stitch” 
binding; the old one was ‘‘saddle- stitched.”’ 

You will find the magazine does not lie 
open quite so easily, and some readers muy 
not like that. But there were several im- 
portant advantages in this style of binding 
that decided us to change, and I am sure most 
readers will like it better, as we do. 
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- PROVED ON THE 
VING GROUND 
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The DeLuxe Coach, 
; priced $1050 at Lansing, 
% “wg 18 Hlustrated from a life 
photo on the General 
Motors Proving Ground. 


Under every conceivable condition of 

. eee ae weather and temperature, speed and road, 

FEATURES 'O.K.. through the gruelling ordeal of constant 
' 


PIE nene + Sesh s~ eases es . grind, hour after hour, day-in day-out; over 


et 
et 


the steep hills, the straightaway, the paved, 
macadam and rough dirt roads that cover 
the 1,125 acres of General Motors Proving 


| a 

we 

— Ground th Oldsmobile Six h 
roun Aes e€e new smoopuile 1X as 

uu 

— 


Crankcase Ventilation 
Dual Air Cleaning . 
Oil Filter . 

Harmonic Balancer 


Two-Way Cooling . proved its worth! 


Larger L-Head Engine 


hh a a Every condition of owner use has been an- 


trolled from Steering Wheel, 

Full Automatic Spark, Ther- 

mostatic Charging Control, 

High Velocity Hot-Section 

Manifold, Three-way Pressure 

Lubrication, Tapered Dome- 

S } Shaped Combustior Cham- 
' bers, and Chromium Plating. 


ticipated and duplicated; the trials of miles 
and months met and surmounted... in 
advance. 


Every added feature of the Oldsmobile Six 
haan ‘atiadiinieaaaie ... every improvement ... every new 


COACH _ detail, stands proved on General Motors 
Body by Fisher 


iO 5 O proving ground— 


———— Proved to provide still greater power, still 


o: 
2 
R 


My 





longer life, still smoother performance— 

. proved conclusively to constitute “the car 
you can recommend to your best friend’’— 
Proved more emphatically than ever to ask 
no favors, fear no road! 
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TOPICS IN SEASON 


A paying job, for about this time, 

Is to treat your acid soil with lime. 

For making legumes grow, lime’s the stuff, 
A ton or so to the acre’s enough 




















entirely through with them after the 
season’s work, varnish the wing point 
and landslide. I would suggest two coats 
on the wing. : The same method can be used 
on disk harrows, cultivators, ete. L.C. T. 


*‘Concrete on the Farm,” Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 1480, free from De- 
partment of Agriculture, 


T': prevent rust on plows after getting 


Alfalfa made 3.2 tons of dry hay per 
acre on C, A. Belknap’s farm, Cavendish, 
Vt., last summer, first cutting. 

A drainage ditch will turn a worthless 
swamp into profitable acres. In Dunklin 
county, Mo., three men made a ditch four 
feet wide, three feet deep and 200 rods 


Chinese elm is a good shade and wind- 
break tree for West Texas. This tree is 
drought resistant and makes dense shade. 

Paint your mail-box—the Post-Office De- 
partment at Washington wants you to. 
Make the boxes and posts white, and put 
the name on in black letters about an inch 
high. Would look pretty 
nice—if everybody did 





Washington, D. C.,. or 
from your Senator or 
Representative in Con- 
gress. Send for your 
copy quick, before they 
are all gone. (Not to 
us, but to foregoing ad- 
dress. ) 

When planting shade- 
trees, try something be- 
sides maple. A fungus, 
known as maple wilt, 
has been playing hob 
with sell lately— 
principally with Norway 
and sugar-maples. Why 
not plant some of the 
improved varieties of 
black walnuts or En- Sa 
glish walnuts? They’re |%-“'diw Gy 
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Lime spreading is just 
as much a farm job as 
husking corn on Will 
Coryell’s farm, Indiana. 
Note the photo. Lime- 
stone is hauled from the 
railroad and dumped in 
piles, then spread anvy- 


time Will gets to it. 
Two trusty mules pull 
the spreader. 

Winter field peas 
make good cover crops 
in some sections. Ever 
tried them? Depart- 


ment of Agriculture has 
tried ’em at Washing- 
Yat! ton, D. C., Corvallis, 
wll Ore., and Tifton, Ga., 








yAluable for shade, nuts 
and lumber. 


_ I soften paint brushes 
in boiling strong-soap water, when nothing 
else will soften them. Fr. 


Before sowing wheat, ask yotr county 
agent for the nght date—if you sow too 
soon Hessian fly is likely to take a big slice 
out of the crop. Also, treat the seed with 
some kind of preventive for smut. Some 
folks use formalin, some the new mercuric 
disinfectant. The new treatment is just 
as effective and does not injure the seed 
wheat. Hence, you can sow less per acre. 
Want a booklet on this treatment? Write. 


Pick seed corn in the field. Take ears of 
good size and type from stalks that yield 
well, stalks without suckers, stormproof 
stalks with ears just the right height 
for husking. Put the 
corn for drying in a shel- 
tered place, where it will 
not freeze. 


Timberland owners and c 
operators -in the Empire 
State (New York, you ' == 
know) are going to try to we 
form an association to get LZ 
better prices for the prod- 
ucts of the small wood-lot. <4 
A meeting is to be held = 
at the New York State s sae 


Maybe your soil needs lime, too. Know how to te 


long, in four days. They used 1,300 
pounds of dynamite and $40 worth of 
labor, and reclaimed 80 acres of land. The 
ground was full of stumps. The diteh was 
regular, being marred only by a few green 
roots projecting from the banks. Total 
cost of work, $4.32 an acre. 


Sweet clover contains more nitrogen and 
minerals than alfalfa, but the hay is not so 
palatable. 


Plantago major—have you any of this 
weed on the farm? It is no other than the 
old-fashioned broad-leaved plantain. Best 
way to get rid of it is to dig the plants out 
before flowers appear. These weeds often 
come from impure clover seed. 


st it? Write the Editor 





with success. The tests 
are described in De- 
partment Circular 374C, 
free from the Department, Washington, 
D..C. 

Grimm alfalfa gave one and one-half 
tons more hay per acre than common al- 
falfa in Washington county, Vt., last sum- 
mer. 


Want a weed book, showing pictures of 
weeds, telling how to get rid of them, etc.? 
There are quite a few such books and bul- 
letins to be had free. Send a stamp and 
the Editor will tell you where to write for 
them. What is your worst weed? 


For mushrooms, the universal package is 
the four-quart climax basket. which holds 
approximately three pounds. These baskets 
are lined with thin parchment paper which 

extends over the top. The 
wooden cover is held in 





place by the wire handle. 














A small percentage of the 
crop is marketed in one- 
pound perforated card- 
board boxes. 


Why do rats covet rub- 
ber jar-rings? We tore 
down an old smoke-house, 
and in the loft and on the 
ground under the floor, 





College of Forestry, Syra- 
cuse University, on Oc- 
tober 14 and 15. The 
small timberland owner 
usually lets his sawing 
job to a contracting mill 
man at a certain price 
per thousand feet. The 
small-mill man in some 
cases does not know the 
proper way to saw logs 
nor how to manufacture 
lumber and if he does 
his interest is not in 
quality but in quantity 
production. In either case 
the man who owns the 
timber must stand the 
loss. 


race now. 





The County Agent 


Your hens and cows are your “rainy 
day”’ cash-registers. 


Of course you are going to pick 
seed corn from the field this year. 


Mother Nature and Father Time 
have never taught us that a washing 
hillside gets more productive. Ter- 


Have you put your tools under 
shelter? They cost money. We saw 
the following tools in the weather 
the past week: Six small harrows, 
nine turning-plows, five riding-cul- 


tivators, _ three 


NO FLIVVERS. 


stopping gullies. 


get to first base. 


Says—By Raymond Rosson 


corn-drills, 
grain-drills, five rakes, three mow- 
ers, one wheat-binder, one roller, 
fifteen wagons, two buggies, but 


Life is not so long, but there is al- 
ways time for picking up rocks and 
’Tis cheaper to buy lime than hay. 


Don’t try to knock a home run 
with any one crop; you'll do well to 


eS were ‘gr of the rings, 


carried there by rats. 
None had been gnawed. 
What did they do with 
them? We use glass nest- 
eggs, and have found 
these on a hilltop 40 rods 
or more from the hen- 
house,“ and in the hay- 
mow of the barn. How 
did they get there? When 
the hen-house is closed 
for the night rats and 
other animals can not 
enter, and we never see 
them daytimes, so we 
assume that it isn’t rats 
that carry off the nest 
eggs. It is a mystery to 
us. Mrs. A. A. Bisbee. 
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Protected !{ \wby this mineral lumber 









a see 


building costs. These strong, rock- 
filled units brace the building 
rigidly —far better than wood. 


The man you deal with forlum- 
ber and builders’ supplies can 
furnish you with Gyp-Lap, or 

can get it promptly from our 
nearest mill. It is low in first 
cost, saves money on the fuel 
bill because it insulates against 
cold—keeps heat in— makes a 


You build sure protection against 
fire, wind and weather when you 
use Gyp-Lap on the framework, 
underneath the exterior finish of 
stucco, wood, brick or stone, or 
under the roof. 


This mineral lumber is not only safer 
than ordinary wood sheathing, it is 
even more economical. 


Gyp-Lap comes to your building job in 
big, broad units that have an interlock- PAE Geey ie 

ing edge that insures wind-tight joints. Ronacoce eget relat ed 
It goes up very rapidly, saving money in General Offices: Dept. 425, 20§ W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill 


GSYP-LAFP 


The FIREPROOF Sheathing Reg. U. S. Pat, Off. 





f ; haat 2 ones soloseet _ UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
Bian ee atio’ itectural Prize Dept. 425, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
j FIREPROOg ; Contest for $1.00. Mail cou- PROD U C TS: Send me sample of Gyp-Lap and free booklet, 
~_ MES |) pon to.Fireproofing Dept. Y, “Protected Homes.” 
*~»/ U.S. Gypsum Co., 205 W. 
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Practical Not Fancy Farming 











High Farming at 
Elmwood—rim webb 


EAR Mr. Editor: 
In one of my letters I remember 


writing that last summer—that is, 
1925—was a poor year for the Japanese 
beetles, and that we saw little of them at 
Elmwood. 

I guess I spoke too soon. For every 
beetle we-had at Elmwood last year, we 
had 100 in 1926. The whole neighborhood 
swarmed with them, and if they are as 
much worse next summer, we are going to 
have some picnic. 

The beetles are very particular what 
they eat. They seem to like grape leaves 
best, then corn-husks and -silk, then 
cherry leaves and ivy leaves (but not 
poison-ivy. Oh, no!). They eat rose leaves 
and blooms, and two or three other flowers. 
That leaves a long list of vegetables, trees 
and flowers that the beetles do not attack, 
at least as long as the favorite foods are 
available. You can see, therefore, that 
even where the beetles are worst, we are 
not “eaten up,” as some of the hysterical 
accounts would make you think. 

Nevertheless, the beetles are a big enough 
problem. We don’t want any more 
like them. We find it is easy enough 
to protect any special flowers or 


poison-ivy and wild carrot, instead of more- 
valuable plants, all would be well. 

We spent eight days in all at the Sesqui- 
Centennial at Philadelphia with my brother 
Jacob and his family. I was going to write 
this letter about some of the things I saw 
that interested me especially, but I see I 
have taken up most of my space with 
Japanese beetles, so will have to postpone 
it again. 

At that time, early in August, the big 
exposition was just about finished. Neigh- 
bors who have been there within the last 
week or so have told us about some new 
features, and we are certainly going to 
spend a few more days there when work 
eases up in October. I got only a glimpse 
of a lot of things that I want to examine 
with more care. For example, I did not 
even get into the League Island, Navy 
Yard with all its big ships, its seaplane 
factory, dry-docks, ete. The Navy Yard is 
right alongside the Sesqui-Centennial; or 
rather it is a part of it. Joe Priestman, my 
small brother-in-law, spent nearly all his 
time there and at the flying-field. Gladys 
spent much of hers at the remarkable 
Danish and Rumanian exhibits of china, 
embroidery, etc. Each to his or her taste! 

I will try to stop in the Farm Journal 
office when I am in town next month. 7. W. 














The Speculator 
By Walt Mason 


HE farmer gladly toils all day, pro- 

ducing things we need, and in the fall 
he’ll thresh his hay, and sell his nutmeg 
seed. The farmer’s hogs are fine as silk, 
and they’re acquiring lard; his cows are all 
producing milk, and butter by the yard. 
The farmer’s hens are laying shells, with 
golden yolks inside, the farmer’s 
steers are wearing bells, each with 
its glossy hide. The farmer asks a 





grape-vines by spraying with one 
of the arsenates, but hardly any of 
the beetles eat the poison—they 
simply fly away and eat something 
else. I understand there is now a 
good contact poison spray, but it 
seems so hopeless to kill any im- 
portant number of beetles by this 
process that I have not bothered 
with it. 

We did, however, kill several 
thousand by going around in the 
evenings with pans of kerosene, 
knocking the beetles into them. 
They are very lively and shy during 
the day, but after sunset they lose 
their watchfulness, and perhaps are ( 
sluggish from overeating. Anyhow, 
it is easy to hold the pan of kerosene 
under a leaf, and by tapping the 
leaf, cause the beetles to let go 
their holds and tumble in. On 
the grape-vines, on good evenings 
(or bad evenings, more correctly), 
we could easily shake them into 
the kerosene ten and twenty at a 
time. 

We have been able to protect the 
grape-vines by this attention and 
by the use of arsenic, and are having 
a nice crop of grapes this year, in 
spite of the many leaves eaten 
down to lace. If somebody would 
only teach the beetles to prefer 
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Are You Troubled with This Kind? 
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decent price for products of the 

earth; he deesn’t think to charge us 
twice as much as they are worth. If 
EE we could to the farmer go, for things 
he has to sell, we wouldn’t crumple, 
in our woe, beneath H. C, of L. 
But speculators come between the 
farmer and the crowd, and so we 
pay the good long green and 
groan and swear aloud. I like to 
see the farmer get high prices when 
he can; he earns his coin in toil 
and sweat, he is an honest man. 
But ’twixt the farmer and the 
push, the speculator stands, a 
=| robber reaching for the cush with 


Wi ON both his greedy hands. And 


= though the land with plenty teems, 
there’s famine all around; by 
speculators and their schemes our 
weary souls are ground. 


Gq: @ 


There are farmers in many sections 
who make Peter Tumbledown their 
model. Are there some of them living 
near you? - If so, tell us about them, 
without mentioning names. Five dol- 
lars will be paid if your report is in- 
teresting enough to print, and five 
dollars extra if yours is the best 
letter received during/ October. A 
little publicity won’t do any: harm 
to these Tumbledowners. 
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Prophets—and Other Neighborhood Notes 


storm which visited Cantaloupe coun- 

ty in 1898. In 1899 Lemuel moved 
to Rutabaga county, and to this date, al- 
though he has prophesied the weather in- 
dustriously, none of his prognostications 
have panned out Wherefore the folks in 
Rutabaga county consider him 
the world’s biggest joke in the 
prophecy business. But in Can- 
taloupe county he is held to be 
the greatest weather prophet on 
earth. 


| EMUEL WIGGINS prophesied the big 


Gil Doolittle is chief prophet at 
the Littke Dumpling stock farm, 
so when Lady Papa’s Little 
Dumpling gave birth to a heifer 
calf two years ago, Gil cast his 
prophetic eye upon her and 
predicted that she would break 
her family record in milk pro- 
duction. As a two-year-old she 
has done so. She has produced 
less milk and of a poorer quality 
than any other two-year-old of 
her family. Gil has recently 
confined his prophetic genius , 
entirely to bull calves. 


Mel Hopper prophesied when 
his daughter Lucy was a little 
girl 18 years ago that her hair 
which was only darkish, would 
eventually become black as a 
raven’s wing. But Lucy’s hair 


Reported by D. H. Talmadge 


thus beating the well-known record of Mr. 
Edison. However, according to figures 
given out by Mrs. Tatro, he is only half- 
awake during the remaining 20 hours of 
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is now golden as the sunset. 
Mel did not reckon on beauty 
parlors. 


Grandpa Gasset is a prophet of 
high prices for farm produce. 
Grandma Gasset is a prophet of 
low prices. They have been at 
it a good many years. During 
these years Grandma has had 
less than 5 per cent of the ex- 
plaining to do. 





Curt Winkle has been prophesy- 
ing periodically since Cleveland 
was President that on some 
certain date or other the world would come 
to an end. The dates have arrived all 
right, but the world and business have gone 
on as usual. And on the morning after 
each date Curt has dragged himself to the 
bank and made a small payment on that 


darned old note. 
Some of Our Celebrities 


Tink Hart—our most disagreeable and 
misled young man. Thinks politeness is 
sarcasm and conducts himself accordingly. 


Ole Whete—our iceman. Suffers from 
chilblains all summer and from prickly 
heat all winter. 


Noah Beene—our leading poet. His ‘Ode 
to the Cemetery,”’ in which occurs the line 
‘Flew their spirits free from pain, and only 
the remains remain,’ has made him quite 
famous. 


Spud Tatro—our sleepless wonder. Boasts 
that he sleeps but four hours each night, 


Growing Corn 


As o’er the heat we fume and fret, 

The farmer smiles and says, ‘“You bet 

It’s hot, but blessed be the morn 

With scorching sun; the Lord is growing 
corn.” Clayton. 











each day, whether he knows it or not, which 
gives him 14 hours sleep out of the 24, 
several more than are enjoyed by any other 
member of the family. 


Art ‘Smerk—our premier humorist and 
cut-up. Wears the only glass eye in town. 
Obtained opening for same by perpetrating 
a clever practical joke upon a hiking person. 
Hiker inquired civilly which road would 
lead him to a certain place, and Art di- 
rected him to take a road which would 
lead him somewhere else. And the hiking 
person came back presently. It was all 
quite funny. 


Towser Barcus—Ed Barcus’s dog.” Very 
peculiar dog—acts like he was built back- 
wards. Continues to wag his tail while 
biting pedestrians. 


Miss Lena Lark—our leading vocal soloist. 
May become a grand-opera singer. Sings 
only solos, because the other singers in 
town declare she is flat, whatever that 
means, while she insists that the others are 


sharp. Percy Grigg is her young man. He 
is often flat as a result of defending Miss 
Lena’s musical reputation. 

Til Hanklin—our most prominent early 
riser. Til says that early to bed and early 
to rise will make one healthy, wealthy 
and wise, and loses his temper 
when asked why doesn’t it. Til 
is healthy only. 

El Dribb—our most patient 
citizen. Tied a bit of string 
upon one of his fingers in 1912 
to remind him of something. 
String is still there. El is a 
person of very strong charac- 
ter. Says he will think of it yet. 


Sam Welks—our most optimistic 
optimist. Says that all the 
farmer has to do in order to get 
what he is entitled to is to wait 
patiently and saw wood. Sam 
does not saw wood, he whittles 
it; but the principle is inferred 
to be the same. 


We Extend Congratulations 


Mrs. Henry Hay sold enough 
eggs during the past year to 
keep the family in groceries and 
to build a garage for the flivver, 
and nobody said a word. But 
when she got first prize at the 
county fair on an embroidered 
doily, congratulations were nu- 
merous and fervent. 


Willie Rose raised three good 
pigs and a fine calf this season 
without creating any great com- 
ment. But when he wrote a 
piece of pretty bad poetry and 
the county-seat paper published 
it, congratulations were many 
and sincere. 


Tom Tassel got the best crop 
of corn in the county last sea- 
son, and most of the folks just 
grunted and said he was lucky. But 
when he batted out a home-run with the 
bases full in the baseball game between 
Pleasant Valley and Bethel Corners con- 
gratulations were heartily extended. 


Emery Tite made the final payment on his 
farm in April, and very few comments were 
uttered. Some reminiscences were heard as 
to the number of times he had come mighty 
near to losing it. But when he bought some 
more land and got up to his neck in debt 
again he received congratulations from all. 


Sadie Willis did not miss a day at school 
during the past year. And she took care of 
most of her mother’s work while her mother 
was taking care of a new baby. Also she 
raised a flock of 50 White Leghorns, all her 
own. The neighbors did not seem to take 
much notice of these things. But when she 
got the lucky number with a can of baking- 
powder at the crossroads store and was 
awarded a beautiful cook-book worth at 
least 20 cents there was a general outpour- 
ing of congratulations. 
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Is Wheat Being Bootlegged? 


By Uthai Vincent Wilcox 














‘ HERE are at present about 
| twelve mills which are licensed 
to mill wheat in bond,” J. A. 
LeClere told me. ‘No duty is paid on 
such wheat. The milling must be 
carried on under the close supervision 
of the Treasury Department. All the 
flour made from this very wheat must 
be exported. 
“It is therefore impossible for Ameri- 
can millers milling wheat in bond to 


export, any other flour in place of that made from the imported 
wheat. The expense of the supervision of the mills by the Treas- 


ury Department is borne by the mills.’ 

That seemed reasonably positive and 
definite, to be sure. ‘All the flour made 
from this very wheat must be exported.” 
However, knowing there were some 
further kinks in the tariff law, I went 
further, and consulted C, L. Luedtke, a 
specialist in foreign marketing. 

“There are two provisions in the law 
governing the milling of imported wheat 
for export,” explained Mr. Luedtke. 
“One of these is the so-called ‘milling- 
in-bond’ provision, under which the 
entire mill or part of a mill is placed 
under bond to import and mill grain 
without the payment of any duty. This 
is what Mr. LeClere was referring to. 
Besides this, there is what is known as 
the ‘drawback’ provision, under which 
the full amount of the duty is paid when 
the wheat is imported, and a refund of 
99 per cent of the duty is paid back 
when the flour and by-products made 
from such wheat are exported.” 

But that is not all. I went to Mr. 
E. W. Camp, Director of Customs in 
the Treasury Department. 

“Do not overlook Section 311,’ said 
Mr.. Camp, “because it is doubtless 
responsible for some of the confusion in 
the public mind. Section 311 deals with 
the sale of by-products made from 


imported wheat, and this is what the seetion has to say -on 


the question: 


“ ‘Provided, that the by-products incident to the processes of 
manufacture, including waste derived from cleaning rice in 
bonded warehouses under the Act of March 24, 1874, in Said 
bonded warehouses may be withdrawn for domestic consump- 
tion on the payment of duty equal to the duty which would 
be assessed and collected by law if such waste or by-products 
were imported from a foreign country. 
waste material be destroyed under Government supervision. 
All labor performed and services rendered under these pro- 
visions shall be under the supervision of a duly designated 
officer of the customs and at the expense of the manufacturer.’ ” 
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From time to time The Farm Journal receives an 
indignant letter from a,wheat-grower, charging 
that the grain trade and Yhe flour millers manage 
to “‘get around” the 42-cent tariff on wheat. 

Sometimes the idea is that the law is violated, 
and sometimes it is the law itself that is to blame. 

Mr. Wilcox went into this subject, at our re- 
quest, and this article tells what he found. 
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Unloading a wheat boat at a Buffalo flour-mill 











“If the law is faulty,” 


That seems plain enough. You can 
import wheat under bond, and export 
the flour and. by-products, under the 
eye of a customs agent. Or, if you 
decide to sell the by-products in the 
United States, you can do it, but you 
must then pay as much duty on the 
by-products as you would have paid if 
you had brought them in from Canada 
or Australia. 

- As for any additional waste, which 


can’t be exported as flour or sold as by-products, that must be 
destroyed, and the customs man sees that you do it. 


Mixing with United States Wheat 


But still there is something else. “What 
about this 30 per cent provision?” I 
ask Mr, Camp. 

“That,” he replies, “‘is Section 313 of 
this same Act. It is part of the draw- 
back arrangement. It provides that 
the refund as drawback of the duty paid, 
less 1 per cent, on flour and by-products 
produced from imported wheat, will not 
be paid, unless an amount of wheat 
grown in the United States equal to not 
less than 30 per cent of the amount of 
such impdrted wheat has been mixed 
with such imported wheat.” 

The general law is that “upon the 
exportation of articles manufactured or 
produced in the United States with the 
use of imported merchandise, the dutics 
paid on the merchandise so used, less 1 
per cent of such duties, may be refunded 
as drawback.” But this part does not 
relate to flour, on which there is a special 
provision:—‘‘except that such duties 
shall not be so refunded upon the ex- 
portation of flour or by-products pro- 
duced from imported wheat unless an 
amount of wheat grown in the United 
States equal to not less than 30 per cent 
of the amount of such imported wheat has 
been mixed with such imported wheat.” 
said another treasury official, “its opera- 


tion is faulty only in this latter provision.” 


Provided, that all bushels for sale. 


wheat that I bought. 

















“How does this work?” 
import 1,000 bushels of Canadian Dark Northern. 
duty on it when I bring it over the border. 
and by-products, and without regarding wastage, have 1,000 
I decide to sell it to Holland, so I mix in the 
flour and by-products from 300 bushels of similar United States 


“Now I have 1,300 bushels of the mixture. 
all of this to get my $415.80 back (99 per 
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How Do I Get My Money Back? 


I asked. “Suppose I am a miller, and I 
I pay $420 


I grind it into flour 


Do I have to export 
[Continued on page 61 
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Peppermint Farming 


By B. L. Hess 

















Angeles. Driving along a national road in Northern 
Indiana, they noted a peculiar odor, vaguely familiar, and 
suggestive of candy. 

“Oh, look at the funny little barns, with smoke-stacks on!” 
exclaimed a feminine member of the party, just as they reached 
the top of a small hill and a stretch of flat country, broken only 
by a single house and the queer barns, came to view. 

“We'll have to stop to find out what kind of farming is done 
with a barn like that, and maybe that will explain this puzzling 
odor,” said the driver as he drew up beside a hay-wagon in front 
of the barn. After greeting the man who had come out of the 
barn, he said: ‘‘We thought we would find out what kind of 
farming you’re doing around here that makes a smell like a candy 
factory.” 

“Well, mister, you’re right in the midst of the peppermint 
district,’ the farmer answered. ‘At this time of year we’re dis- 
tilling the mint.” 

Probably you did not know that of the 16,000 acres of pepper- 


‘ PARTY of tourists was motoring from New York to Los 


liquid measure, fluctuates from $1 a pound to $25 a pound in 
years when there is a shortage. In 1925, when more than half 
of the 35,000 acres planted in Indiana and Michigan were de- 
stroyed by frost in the last week in May and the first week in 
June, prices reached this high mark. The peppermint industry 
has had two years of short crops, following several years of over- 
production. This acreage has been constantly expanded each 
year, but on land less adapted to the crop and by inexperienced 
growers. Hence, the production has not increased as the acreage 
has. Last year’s production of peppermint oil is estimated at 
between 300,000 and 330,000 pounds. 


i cultivation of peppermint is begun the first year by planting 

the roots in a seed-bed prepared as for potatoes. These roots 

are strewn in furrows and immediately covered. The object is to 

Et the roots in moist ground and to cover them before they 
ave been exposed long to the air. 

The machinery used by most farmers in this work is hand-made. 
Common farm implements are revised to fill the needs of the 
mint-grower. Even the stills for the distilling 
of the mint are in many cases home inven- 

















Mint near cutting time 


mint harvested last year in the United States, 
Northern Indiana raised 12,000 acres and Southern 
Michigan the other 4,000. On farms that once were 
not considered worth their taxes or cost of drainage 
this crop is being raised. The land has been re- 
claimed through drainage until the water is at 
least three feet below the surface of the soil. This 
has been done at a cost of about $15 an acre and 
has raised the price of the land from $10 an acre 
to $200. 

The industry was introduced into this section 
about 1840, when the muck and peat soils were 








tions. Some farmers have their own me- 
chanics who are constantly working out im- 
proved implements. 

Until the mint is six or eight inches high 
it can be cutivated with a spike-tooth harrow. 
After that laborers are employed to do hand 
weeding. An alternative of this which has 
been found by some farmers to be successful is 














Photos courtesy of Purdue University 

















found well adapted to the cultivation of mint. Steaming a ton of mint hay. The steam from the tub is smelled to find out 


There has been a steady development since that 

time, and these states have become the greatest 
peppermint-producing section in the world. They now supply 
practically all the mint grown in the United States, which is 
approximately one-half of the entire world’s output of these 
essential oils. 


fp cay are two varieties of peppermint which are grown exten- 
sively in this country; namely, the English, or black mint, and 
the American mint. The English or black mint is grown more 
extensively because it produces more oil than the American mint. 
The English mint leaves are smaller, darker green, and slightly 
more pointed than the leaves of American mint. In addition, 
the stems and “runners” of the English mint are dark red or 
purple, while the stems of the American mint are green. The 
American mint, which was introduced originally from ‘England, is 
not so productive as the black mint, and although still grown ex- 
tensively, it is being replaced to a large extent by the black mint. 

There is also a variety known Pay ice mint, which, how- 


ever, is of a different species and is not hardy in this country. 
This variety produces the largest amount of oil and the highest 
percentage of menthol, but of the lowest grade. One pound of 
American yore oil is equivalent to four pounds of Japanese, 
since the U. 

Peppermint oil, which is sold 


. P. requires that 50 per cent menthol be distilled. 
io the pound rather than by 


if the mint has been steamed enough 


to turn Mountain Range sheep on the fields. It has been found 
that this species of sheep eats the weeds and yet does compara- 
tively little damage to the crop. 

The time for harvesting the mint can be determined by holding 
a leaf to the sun. Minute globules of oil can be seen on the leaves, 
and the leaves have an especially strong odor of mint when crushed 
in the hand. It should be cut before many of the lower leaves are 
dropped, that is, ‘‘while it is making more leaves than it is losing.” 
Old mint will reach this stage three or four weeks earlier in the 
season than a first’ crop. Harvesting of old mint usually begins 
about the middle or latter part of July, while young mint is seldom 
ready to harvest until the middle of August or first of September. 

The yield of oil is always greater in hot, dry weather. If a 
heavy rain occurs about harvest time it greatly reduces the yield. 

Harvesting and curing the mint are quite similiar to hay- 
making, and the same weather conditions are preferred. The 
mint is cut with mowing-machines and allowed to lie in the swath 
to cure for about a day. This depends somewhat upon the weather, 
as the object is to evaporate the excess moisture and wilt the 
leaves slightly, but not so that they will fall off. If the mint is 
cut early it will make a second growth which can be harvested 
early in the fall. The second crop usually yields about half as much 
oil and hay as the first cutting. [Continued on page 99 
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A Big Upset in Dairy Feeds 











By Harry R. O’Brien 








dairy-cows announced recently by the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station are so startling that if further investi- 
gation bears them out, then a new day has come in dairy-feeding. 

The essence of the discovery is that we have been feeding 
a lot more protein to dairy-cows than necessary; that high 
production can be maintained upon one-half, maybe one-fourth, 
as much protein as we have thought possible—and no one knows 
yet just how much less; that we have been going by old feeding- 
standards which are based on nothing but statistics of doubtful 
value and broad assertions rather than facts; that palatability 
and variety in the ration may be of more importance than high- 
protein content; and that there is a strong probability that high- 
protein feeding has something to do with the widespread evil of 
contagious abortion among cows. 

If these things are true, the dairy folks can feed more of 
their own corn, oats, clover and alfalfa hay, and buy vastly less 
of the expensive cottonseed-meal, oilmeal and other high-priced 
protein rations. For the nation as a whole, it means literally the 
saving of millions. It means new feeding-standards—and a fine 
assortment of books, bulletins 


| dairy-cows.annot results from the feeding of protein to 


and he is the author of Bulletin 389, which gives the first pre- 
liminary results, C. C. Hayden is chief in dairying, and the work 
has been under his direction, of course, and other members of the 
dairy staff have assisted from time to time. 

For ten years Perkins and his associates worked with a small 
herd of cows, varying the protein in the ration a little this way, 
a little that. But nothing of importance could be noted. It didn’t 
seem to matter much. Then about five years ago, the amount 
of protein fed to these cows was radically lowered, in var ing 
amounts. It was rank heresy to do such a thing, for it was taken 
as a matter of course that the feeding-standards in existence 
were fundamentally correct. 


High Records on Low-Protein Feed 


But when the results began to appear, Perkins and his associates 
thought them incredisle. It seemed hardly possible that cows 
could produce 8,090 and 10,000 pounds of milk a year on such 
small amounts of protein. But then came the report from Vermont, 

and from Riga, bearing them out. 
These Ohio tests’ as published ‘cover 51 complete lactation 
periods and as many as six 





and farmers’ institute speeches 
will be out of date. 

And it looks as though they 
are true. For there is other 
evidence to indicate that the 
Ohio Station has the right hunch. 
In 1922, Hills and his associates 
aut the Vermont Station pub- 
lished results of experiments 
based on work over a number of 
years, in which the stand was 
taken that our protein require- 
ments for dairy-cattle are too 
high. From far-off Riga, in 
Latvia, come experiments by 
Buschmann and his co-workers 
that challenge the old-time feed- 
ing-standards in the same way. 


Tradition vs. Fact 


Who told jus, anyhow, that 
cows have’ to have a high- 
protein feed to maintain high 
milk production? Well, the first 








pericds with the same animal. 
Some are with daughters of 
animals where both mother and 
daughter have been fed these 
same rations over a long period. 
They were carried on under 
average conditions and with a 
wide variety of feeds. The tests 
have included careful analyses 
of feeds, frequent weighings and 
metabclism experiments to de- 
termine the analyses of excreta. 

As to the results from the 
experiments, the data published 
is largely scientific and need not 
be given here, and the explana- 
tion about the relation between 
crude and true protein and amids 
is more for scientists than for 
lay readers. A later bulletin will 
give more about results. 

But this much can be under- 
stood. In the lactation periods 
in which the ration contained 








fellows who made the announce- 
ment were German scientists, 
and the Wolff-Lehmann feeding- 
standards came from Germany. The American dairy scientists 
have pretty much followed these standards since, with their own 
modifications tacked on. 

Aside from these German standards, all of the dairy feeding- 
standards in this country, as far as protein requirements are con- 
cerned, rest almost entirely upon only three sets of short, winter 
herd-feeding experiments, all carried out years ago. Not a single 
one of them made any attempt to find out whether there were 
any minimum protein requirements for the dairy-cow. Not a 
single test was ever made over a complete lactation period or 
longer—auntil this Ohio test. 

So, with nothing but doubtful statistics and broad assertions as 
bases, our colleges, extension men, county agents, textbooks, 
institute speakers, bulletins and farm papers have been preaching 
these many years that dairy-cows must have high protein-content 
er estan A the scientists laid down arbitrary rules as to these 
amounts, which varied anywhere from 20 to 33 per cent protein 
in the eritire ration. 


Feeding by New Standards 


It’s no wonder that the men at the Ohio Station were dumb- 
founded when they departed from these standards and fed cows 
on rations that contained as low as 8 and 10 per cent protein 
only, and discovered that milk production kept up about the 
same, that cows maintained healthy, normal weights and condi- 
tion, that the calves born weighed among the highest ever recorded 
at the station. 

The story of this discovery regarding low protein requirements 
for dairy-cows began back about 1911. So I learned when I 
journeyed to Wooster not long since to hear the story first-hand. 
For some time the idea had been in the minds of station men 
there to carry on research work with protein feeding. So in 1911, 
when A. E. Perkins came to join the dairy staff, he was set to work 
on this question and has been at it ever since. 

The experiments have been carried out directly by Perkins, 


No two cows react. alike to the same amount and kind of feed 


814 per cent of protein, the aver- 
age milk production amounted 
to 9,726 pounds for 365: days. 
In the lactation periods where the ration contained 10 per cent 
of protein, the average was 8,016 pounds. Where it contained 15 
per cent protein, the average was 7,144 pounds. With a ration 
containing 20 per cent protein, it was 9,757. In one lactation 
period where one cow was fed a 334% per cent protein, the 
cow produced 9,074 pounds. These are the’ production figures 
calculated to a 4 per cent butterfat basis to get a more adequate 
basis of comparison. 

In other words, it didn’t seem to matter much as to how much 
protein was fed. The figures are put out, not as conclusive, but 
as pointing the way. Perkins does not believe that any new 
feeding-standards should be announced yet. That can come 
only after further tests, and such made by a number of different 
stations. It is the possibilities and interpretations that are of 
most importance now. 


Standards Need Revision 


It certainly looks as if feeding-standards, which have been useful 
as practical guides, have been taken too seriously. The men who 
made them pointed out their limitations. But our leading teachers 
and publicists have not seemed to realize the true significance of 
them and have been liable to be led blindly into grievous error 
by following too closely the precise dictum of these standards. 
“None of our present feeding-standards can rightly be interpreted 
as a minimum standard as far as protein is concerned,’ Perkins 
says, ‘Their use thus may be compared to the use of a yard- 
stick or bushel which instead of being the true standard—in this 
case not fully established—is, say, 50 to 100 per cent oversize to 
allow for possible shrinkage or impurity of goods to be measured.” 
It begins to dawn, too, that results which we have thought 
due to protein in some rations may be due instead to palatability 
or something else. Older investigators have repeatedly ascribed 
to protein results which might equally have been due to a greater 
proportion of legume hay and grains with a greater vitamin or 
mineral content. It appears that the [Continued on page 69 
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A Runner Must Have Two Legs 


UT of the day’s mail we can get any kind of opinion we are 

looking for, as a rule. On any given subject of debate we find 
Our Folks ranged on both sides. That is one reason why Editors 
lose their youth and beauty. 

As an example, what do readers of The Farm Journal want to 
read in their favorite farm magazine? Articles on new and better 
methods of production? Not at all. “It passes my comprehen- 
sion,” runs a typieal letter, “why you farm papers keen telling 
us to produce more, raise better stock, use fertilizers, etc., when 
we can’t make a profit on what we raise now.”’ 

But do all Our Folks think this wav? Oh, no! “T have been 
reading what you say about co-operation,” says the next letter. 
“While this may be all right for some people, it don’t suit this 
section. What I want to read 
about is how to farm better. I can 
take care of selling my products 


The Runners 


How do vou pronounce ‘‘fusses,’’ “‘musses,”’ or “‘cusses’’? How 
do you pronounce ‘‘muses,” or ‘‘fuses’’? Consider these words, 
and you will see why the plural of “motor-bus” will have to be 


“‘motor-busses,’’ not ‘‘motor-buses.’’ 


One Reason for Surplus Land 


UR friend Arruur J. Mason is fond of pointing out that 

nine-tenths of all farm production is for the feeding of farm 
animals. The acreage of farm land must be used in about the 
same proportion. 

This being so, the continuous decrease in the number of horses 
and mules—l2 per cent between 1919 and 1924—must certainly 
account for a large part of our surplus of crops. In 1925 
we had on our hands 9,500,000 acres no longer needed to feed 
horses. What was done with that 
acreage, and with the stuff it pro- 


duced? 





when the time comes.” 


And, as Mr. Doo.ey says, “‘there — 


, ” 
y are. 


After all, there is no such essen- —_—————— 


tial conflict between these views as 
might appear. A profit in farming 
is the remainder after reasonable 
costs in production are subtracted 
from a reasonable selling price. 
Very often low production costs 
can not be separated from large 
production volume. 

In any case, low costs and good 
prices are equally essential to farm 
profits. There is no more sense in 
debating which is more important 
than in arguing which is the im- 
portant leg of Paavo Nurmt. Both 
legs are absolutely essential. 

Lacking either the low-cost leg 
or the good-selling-price leg, any 
farm will be a financial cripple. 


Nothing To Report 


HE second attempt at combi- 

nation or closer co-operation of 

the several dairy groups supplying 

milk to New York City has failed. ZZ 

The Committee of Eleven, ap- 's 
Zz 





Consumption of food will increase 
as fast as the human population. 
But the population of horses and 
mules will continue to fall off, 
Tt since there are only half as many 
colts coming on as there were five 
years ago. 

Evidently the increasing use of 
automobiles, trucks and tractors 
means a postponement. of the date 
when population increase takes up 
the slack of idle land. 

And yet again, there is the cer- 
tainty that the production of alcohol 
for power will eventually require 
an enormous acreage, as petroleum 
and coal products for motor fuel 
begin to run short. 

Within our own generation, per- 
haps, we will see large areas of pro- 
ductive soils swing over to rota- 
tions where a potato crop, specially 
bred for alcohol production, takes 
the place of the oats crop which is 
no longer wanted. 


The Labor Leaders 


Know Better 








ZY Onk- 








pointed last March at a meeting at 
Utiea, finally had to adjourn with- 
out setting a date for another 
meeting. 

Having been instructed by the Utica meeting to report only 
on the things the members were unanimous in, the committee 
had nothing to report. A loose plan for a producers’ conference 
}poard was passed by majority vote—that was as much as the 
committee could do. 

It is possible that only the abandonment of the Dairymen’s 
League Co-Operative Association, and the transfer of its mem- 
bership en masse to a new all-inclusive organization, would induce 
the other groups to go in, too. But there is no assurance that 
after this new organization was formed it would hold together 
any better than the League has done. 

Maybe further serious invasions of the eastern market by 
Canadian and western milk and cream will be required to bring 
these groups together. 


The Plural of Bus 


kX were pleased to see the other day a public-service com- 
pany that knows how to spell. This particular concern runs 
a lot of big motor-vehicles carrying passengers, and when they 
had oceasion to refer to their fleet of these vehicles. they called 
them ‘“‘busses.”’ 
Not “buses,” understand, but “busses.”’ 


No sense in arguing which is the important leg; the 
winner must have both 


NE short passage from the reso- 

lutions of the Corn Belt’ Com- 
mittee which sat recently at Des 
Moines invites comment. 

“We are deeply grateful.” it says, “for the endorsement of the 
farm-relief bill by the legislative representative of the American 
Federation of Labor’ . . . . Not the Federation itself, 
note, but the Washington representative. ‘‘We desire to remind 
the leaders of labor that our existing pitiful farm conditions are 
driving hundreds of thousands of farm workers into our industrial 
centers, a situation which seriously menaces the future security of 
the workingmen of the whole country.” 

It is altogether likely that the rank and file of working men 
neither know nor care that the Corn Belt Committee is worrying 
about their security. But the “leaders of labor,” if any read the 
resolution, must have gotten a good laugh out of it. 

Less than a year ago the American Federation of Labor an- 
nounced its acceptance of the principlé that prosperity for workers 
lies not in “holding down jobs,’”’ but in the largest possible pro- 
ductien of something somebody wants. 

The leaders of labor changed their policy because they realized 
that the old labor-union ideal of ‘‘all the money there is for no 
work at all’’ was about played out. Having advanced thus far, 
they are not likely to shy at the idea that it is a good thing to 
transfer workers out of farming, where they have been producing 
something nobody wants, into industry, where they can begin 
producing something that can be sold. 
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The Tariff and Its Friends 


By Arthur P. Chew 

















és HAT settles it. I’m going 
, home to fight the tariff. I Arthu: 
won’t take much argument 
to line up a bunch with me. Farmers 
can be fooled longer than most 
people, maybe; but they can’t be 
fooled all the time. Not quite.” 

The voice sounded familiar. I 
turned in my place in the men’s 

‘ gallery of the Senate chamber to 
get a look at the speaker. The 
Haugen farm relief plan “to give 
agriculture the benefit of the tartff,” 
tacked onto the Administration’s 
co-operative bill as a rider, had 
just been voted down. Among a 
group of sore-looking farmers I saw 
an old friend from Iowa—one of 
the state’s top-notch corn- and hog- 
raisers. 

The excitement over, everybody 
filed out of the gallery. In the corridor my friend from the Corn 
Belt told me he had come to Washington “‘regular’’ on the tariff. 
All he wanted was to include agriculture in its benefits. 

“In this MeNary-Haugen fight,’ he said, ‘‘we showed that 
there are two ways to wipe out the difference between the prices 
of farm products and the prices of other goods. You can do it 
by leveling up farm commodity prices by getting farmers some- 
how under the tariff umbrella. Or you can do it by taking the 
tariff away from industry. 

“Until today I never had much use for the second scheme. It 
looked malicious. Now I’m for it. If the other fellow won’t play 
our game, why should we play his?” 

A few hours previously a government official had shown me a 
stack of letters ftom farmers saying the same thing. As sure as 
shooting, said this official, we are going to have a tariff fight, in 
which the West and the South will join in a campaign not just for 
lower tariff duties but for the abolition of the tariff. Farmers, 
he declared, have soured on a protective system that compels 
the farmer to buy in a dear market and sell in a cheap one. 

“How waquld you like to make a few calls around Washington 
with me?” I asked my Iowa friend. ‘You want to go back to 
Iowa primed, and you want to be right on this thing. 

“You want to know if the tariff can properly be blamed for 
the fact that farm goods don’t exchange with city goods on an 

‘ equal footing. You want to know whether it is true that in- 
dustry alone benefits from the tariff. Above all, you want to 
know whether, assuming that the tariff has hurt agriculture in 
the past, you can be dead sure it will continue to hurt it in the 
future. This is a changing world.” 


What Do the Economists Say? 


Next day we started out. When we asked an economist in the 
Department of Agriculture what blame should be hung on the 
tariff for the difference between farm commodity and industrial 
commodity prices, he answered, ‘‘Mighty little.”’ 

“And I’m not a high-tariff man,” he said. ‘Farmers have to 


: Today 


farm products. 


in Congress. 


institution to remain. 





P. Chew’s analysis of ‘‘trends’” in exports and 
imports will give many readers some new thoughts on 
the tariff, whether or not they are ready to accept Mr. 
Chew’s cautious conclusions. 

Some will deny, no doubt, that it is impossible to 
demolish tariff duties on manufactured goods, without 
at the same time losing what tariff protection we have on 
That, of course, must be a matter of 
opinion, until and unless the issue is actually fought out 


This country is at this time, in the words of a well- 
known economist, at the mercy of a powerful group which 
believes that its interests will be furthered by con- 
tinuing a high protection policy for manufacturers. 

Economists as a group are free-traders. But they do 
not crusade for their beliefs, knowing that the irresistible 
march of economic facts will not permit any unsound 


Tomorrow? 





buy more goods under protection 
than they can sell under protection. 
That is a disadvantage to them. 
But what is the extent of the dam- 
age they suffer in that way? It 
doesn’t compare with the injury 
done by overproduction and hap- 
hazard marketing. There was a 
high tariff for decades before the 
war, but farming prospered and 
expanded under it. 

“Note, too, that there is much 
._ less difference between the prices 

of farm products and the prices of 
factory goods today than there was 
in 1921, for example, before the 
present high tariff went into effect 
in 1922. It doesn’t look to me as if 
the tariff is the chief cause of price 
disparities.” 

Then our economist told us what 
the tariff has déne for the wheat-grower. It is said the tariff 
can’t help the wheat-grower because Canadian wheat, which 
might otherwise come into this country, goes to Europe, where it 
competes with our surplus just the same. That would be true 
if all our wheat were uniform in kind and quality. But we raise 
different kinds, which supply different wants. Consequently it 
often happens that large groups of wheat-farmers benefit from 
the tariff, even when other groups are selling big quantities abroad. 


Tariff Duties and Wheat Prices 


Consider the record since 1909. From 1909 to 1913 the tariff on 
wheat was only 25 cents a bushel. Yet in that period the Minne- 
apolis price of No. 1 Northern at Minneapolis ranged from five 
to ten cents above the price of a comparable grade in Winnipeg. 
From 1913 to 1916 the tariff on wheat was only ten cents a bushel. 
There was then hardly any difference between Minneapolis and 
Winnipeg prices, And in 1920, when wheat was admitted duty- 
free into the United States, Winnipeg prices went above those 
of Minneapolis. It took the emergency tariff of May, 1921, to 
cure this trouble. Minneapolis prices rose under the tariff to 
around 25 to 30 cents above Winnipeg prices. When the duty 
on wheat was increased by the Tariff Commission in April, 1924, 
the price of American Spring rose at times above the world price 
by an amount equal to the duty. 
Some Farm Products Effectively Protected 

In 1924 the tariff gave effective protection against the importa- 
tion of Argentine corn. Without a tariff, New York buyers would 
often find the Argentine article cheaper than corn produced in 
our Corn Belt. 

Then there are cattle. My Corn Belt friend is interested in 
cattle as well as in corn. He buys and feeds steers. The economist 
told us, and proved it by figures, that the price of cattle, low 
though it has been in the last few years, would have gone lower 
but for the tariff. Growers of flax, sugar and wool, and producers 
of butter, milk and cheese likewise can not afford to scoff at the 
tariff. [Continued on page 100 
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The Wonderful Lover 


A Two-Part Story—Part II—By Margaret Widdemer 


rent 

















ORRAINE winced a little, unused to being addressed in any 
tone but that of devotion, I suy osed. 
“Mother, of course,” he : mS “I—I hate it. When I 
was tt kid I made the boys call me Pete.” 
“How?” 

He grinned. Yes, eyelashes, curly crested hair, long melting 

brown eyes and all, it was not a wooing smile; it was a grin. 
“Soaked ’em one if they wouldn’t. 

Why, our Lorraine was almost human in spots! I eyed the 
Wonderful Lover, and then my heart hardened. He might have 
soaked ’em one in those days, but today he answered to the name 
of Lorraine without a protest, and there about his neck hung the 
guitar. And he wasn’t a college boy. He was all of 28 or 29. 
\nd he was engaged or half-engaged to pretty nearly every girl 
in the crowd, even allowing for the ones who alivays announced 
engagements prematurely. 
They all looked softly coy 
when he was mentioned, and 
told when they’d seen him 
last. Indeed, not wishing to 
be behind the rest, I did the 
same myself. 


\ ORK is certainly a use- 

ful thing. In the old 
days, when all I had was a 
good time, if any little thing 
happened I worried and wor- 
ried over it; but now, though 
things happe ned that, com- 
pared to the old times, were 
really more exciting, when I 
took the cover off my ma- 
Chine and stiffened for an- 
other day suiting Mr. Gorton, 
everything else simply van- 
ished like the Snark. And so 
when, on performing the 
usual ceremony with that 
oilcloth cover in the morning, 
1 found that my mind was 
still on Bill and Lorraine— 
that I could see them in my 
mind’s eye—it dawned on 
me that I must be in a bad 
way. All through the letters 
and the water-cooler and the 
customers and the other 
secretary and the office-boy 
I kept seeing first Bill’s big 
hands lying on his knee in 
that rather peculiar stiff way they had, and then Lorraine’s 
longer ones working on that guitar. It was queer; I just seemed 
to think of the hands. I decided finally I was getting tired with 
so much summer. 

When I got home that night I began to wonder whether it 
wasn’t more like a premonition than like a fatigue impression. 
\s inevitably as the clock struck Bill turned up. And he said 

“Emmy, what do you think? I—I’ve started to play the piano 
a little again.”’ 

Well, of course I stared at him with my eyes very wide, and 
probably my mouth, too. 

“You have?” 

He hadn’t played anything remotely resembling a piano, to my 
vertain knowledge, since he was nine. 

“Yep. I—I thought I'd sing to you a little if you liked,” said 
Bill, scarlet: but firm, getting out of the swing-seat and stalking 
toward the piano. And he did. For two solid hours I sat in 
the living-room and ‘listened to Bill rendering all the songs that 
would fit with three chords. He went through his repertoire as if 
he were a music-box. And then he went home. 


ie Was easy, and flattering. He was going to make a hit Lor- 


raine’s way—not realizing that to me, Lorraine’s guitar was the 
worst thing about him. Obviously Bill was going to try again; 
he might be even going to take it all back about my casting Aunt 
Florrie out into the night—it certainly looked like it. ‘And I 
didn’t care. But one thing I was sure of; the way I felt to Bill 
was Lorraine’s doing, with his silly eyelashes and his tunes and 
his Far Cathay stories. Making poor practical old Bill turn 
into an imitation! I made up my mind that I would have it out 
with Lorraine. Not only was he classing me in his mind -with 
all the rest of the adoring females, coming and using the regular 





“For goodness’ sake call me Pete’’ 


line and thinking he got away with it, but here he had ruined 
Bill for me! 

The next night was a Lorraine night. I called up Bill and told 
him that I’d be out. I wanted to be free to deal with Lorraine 
Percy alone. 

I suppose the rest of the girls would have thought it was a 
wonderful moment when Lorraine sw ung up the steps. He had 
acquired, in Far Cathay or wherever it was, an awfully nice swingy, 
confident way of moving; and the moon, which had come out ex- 
actly as if he had ordered it, glinted on his tossed hair. He was 
chaperoned by the ubiquitous guitar. My heart hardened as | 
saw its green cover. He dropped into a chair as close to me as 
he could get; and his opening remark, inevitably, was: ‘It has 
seemed a year since I saw you, Emily!” 

T hadn’t intended to spring at him at once. But I was furious. 

“It hasn’t any such thing!” I said, 
as rudely as I knew how, ‘“‘you’ve got 
so you say that automatically, same 
as you quote the Indian Love Lyrics. 
And I want to tell you, Lorraine Percy. 
that I positively hate long hair and 
guitars and romantic lines in men. 
Being named Lorraine is bad enough, 
ut living up to it 

I was standing and me at him. 
Ile told me afterward—it seems weird, 
by the way, that there should have 
been any afterward, the way I lit into 
him—that I looked like an infuriated 
kitten. I suppose maybe I did, having 
dressed for the part (the guitar and 
romance business, I mean), with large 
blue bows in my hair and ’round my 
waist, and with my-eyes, he said, so 
big from temper that they were bright 
sky-blue and almost falling out of their 
sockets! 





ORRAINE, however, didn’t respond 
a bit as I supposed he would. I 
was prepared for terrifically hurt van- 
ity, followed by majestic departure. 
Not so. He never moved an inch. He 
just stared at me. Presently he re- 
peated what I had said, in a voice 
that was perfectly devoid of any human 
emotion. 

“You hate long hair and guitars and 
romantic lines in men?” 

“T certainly do. You certainly are 
big enough and old enough to stop 
mooning around with movie-he ro lines and flying ringlets and—” 

I certainly am big enough and old enough to. . he ran 
down here. I was glad. If he’d gone on repeating what I said 
like a phonograph one minute longer I should have shrieked. 1 
was close to it, as it was. 

Suddenly he got up off the chair, inch by inch, close to me, 
of course. Lorraine isn’t an unusually tall man, just about medium, 
but I thought he’d never stop towering. 

“So that’s what you think, is it?” 

He had his hands on my shoulders, and he was staring down 
into my eyes. I was scared—just plain scared to death. But I 
wasn’t going to back down. The others could do that 

“Yes, I do! and I have all along!” 


ND then I got the surprise of my life, because he flopped back 

into his chair, and said, ‘‘Well, thank the good Lord!” 

It was my turn to be a little echo. ' 

“Thank the Lord?” said I faintly. 

“Well, Emmy, did you think I was pulling all this stuff because 
I liked it?”’ 

And he stared up at me in a way that was positively injured. 

“What else would anybody pull it for—that and because it 
was a wonderful way to do sheiking?” 

Lorraine looked at me a moment longer. Then his face changed 
—it_ took on a human expression again. Then he began to laugh. 
Positively howled! ; 

“Well, I will say this much for you, you haven’t any vanity,” 
he said. ‘Perhaps it hadn’t occurred to you why I came over 
here so much?” 

“Of course it had,’’ said I, still angrily. ‘You’re trying to make 
every girl in the crowd fall for you, and I will say you have a 
perfectly good line. Only it doesn’t happen [Continued on page 98 
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. Extra help that makes it easier to get 
a cleaner, sweeter, whiter clothes! Extra help 
eC that makes washday easier on yourself— 
easier on your clothes! 


Fels-Naptha is more than soap ... more 


mp even than just a naptha soap. It is un- 
in usually good soap blended with plenty of 
" dirt-loosening naptha—two safe cleaners 


teamed together in one golden bar. 


That’s why it makes it so much easier 
to get your clothes thoroughly and safely 
clean—why it lightens so much _ the 
*, everyday cleaning tasks about the farm. 
- No wonder millions of women say, 
aE 30M “Nothing can take the place of 
in FelsNaptha! Fels-Naptha!” 
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h. USE WATER of any temperature with Fels-Naptha. Thousands upon thousands of women who have 
- You are bound to get good results any way you use it. tried all sorts of household soaps have come back to 
a ; The real naptha in Fels-Naptha makes the dirt let go, Fels-Naptha. They say that it saves time, saves work 
§ no matter whether the water is cool, lukewarm, hot, or and saves their clothes. Prove it yourself. Put 
@ 5 boiling—whether you use a washing machine or 'atub. Fels-Naptha on your grocery list today. , ; 
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Beware of Ergot in Rye 


: By Alfred A. Hanley 








AVE you ever noted dark purple, 
boomerang-shaped, horn-like ob- 
jects develop on rye in place of 
seeds? These curious little structures are 
called ergots and they contain ergotin, a 
dangerous drug. 
Ergot occasionally causes abortion in 
cattle and swine, al- 


The danger from ergot poisoning is ordi- 
narily not very great. 

Bread made from ergotized flour may 
cause a fatal human malady that has ap- 
peared more or less regularly in epidemic 
form in a number of European countries, 
under the name of St. Anthony’s fire. 

Modern milling meth- 





though this is exceed- 


ods, however, have 





ingly rare compared 
with the contagious 
type of abortion so 
widespread on Ameri- 
can farms. These 
strange little growths 
may also cause poison- 
ing of two distinct 
types among farm ani- 
mals. In one kind of 
ergot poisoning—or 
ergotism, as it is called 
—the affected animal 
loses its appetite and 
wastes away; death 
ensues slowly from 
paralysis or rapidly 
from spasms. The other 
form of ergotism is 
characterized by the 
sloughing off of the 
extremities, such as 
the hoofs, tail tip and 
horns of cattle or the 
beak and comb of 
poultry.’ During a 
severe outbreak of 
ergotism that occurred 
in Kansas in 1884, 
the trouble was at 
first thought to be 
foot-and-mouth dis- 








practically stamped 
out this disease. 
Threshed rye con- 
taminated with ergot 
should first be put 
through a fanning 
mill, after which the 
ergots can be floated 
out in a solution made 
up of eight pounds of 
salt for every five gal- 
lons of water. The 
ergots can be skimmed 
from the surface and 
sold to drug houses. 


a <4 


How is this for sound 
economics? Engineers 
have figured it out that 
where 1,000 vehicles 
pes over a concrete 

ighway daily, it will 
pay for itself within 15 
years’ time. Some folks 
may think concrete 
roads are aluxury. We 
must remember, how- 
ever, that a well-built 
concrete pavement will 
last almost indefi- 














nitely. There are 





ease, due to the ef- 
fect on the hoofs of 
the animals affected. 

Ergot attacks rye and a number of other 
wild grasses such as are commonly found 
along fence-rows, and occasionally fields 
of blue-grass become infested. The spread 
of ergot is dependent on weather condi- 
tions, which explains the. serious out- 
breaks of ergotism that occurred in New 
York in 1820, Ohio in 1857, Kansas and 
Illinois in 1884 and Iowa during 1892. 


The black spurs are ergots 


many roads with much 
heavier traffic than 
1,000 vehicles a day, but wherever the 
number is that high, a concrete pavement 
will put money in the motorists’ pockets. 
Tires wear out 17 times as fast on gravel 
roads as they do on concrete. Tire saving 
alone will help to pay for concrete high- 
ways. Rough gravel roads are not only 
hard on tires, but they jolt the body of 
the car to pieces. 
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OO prevent earth caving at tile-drain 

outlets, build a concrete outlet-head 
around the tile, as suggested in the 
sketches. Cover the end of the outlet 
tile with steel bars to keep small animals 
from crawling in. Use steel rods or wire 
fencing for re-enforcing the concrete. The 
black squares in the sketch, and the broken 
line, indicate half-inch rods twelve inches 


Drainage Outlets 






apart both ways. Make the wall from 
eight to twelve inches thick. Use a 
1: 2:4 mixture; that is, one part cement, 
two parts sand and four parts stone or 
gravel. Make an apron of concrete five 
or six inches thick for the water to fall on 
when it comes out of the tile, to spread 
the water and prevent washing of the 
soil below the outlet. L. C. Hill. 
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‘These new-type Willys-Knight cars offer 
Major Principles 
of European Design 














Why this new “70” Willys- 

Knight Six has stepped into 

a commanding place in 

sales in the shortest time 
on record 


HEN the new “70” 
Willys-Knight Six 
was first announced 9 





$ For This De Luxe 
I 4 2 ay, Knight Motored 
4-Door Sedan 
F. 0. B. factory 
Speed between 60 and 70 miles an hour. 
Extraordinarily long sustained high speed. 


Power on any hill to pass most cars in high. 


. Quick as a cat—5 to 25 miles in 7/4 seconds. 


Powerful four-wheel mechanical brakes, the last 


word in safety. 
54 horsepower, long stroke motor, rated at 20. 
The tax saving is only part of its economy. 


It had arrived... 


It was a proven prop- 
osition . .. It had more 
than lived up to every 
claim we made for it. 


From the start, the news 
spread like wild-fire. 
Sales were tremendous. - 


One owner told an- 








months ago, we told you 








that here was a new-era 
car ... modernly designed, modernly engineered. 


That it would out-perform anything that had 
ever been built of its size or type or price-class. 


We told you it was the liveliest car of its price 
ever built... 


That it presented an order of efficiency and 
economy all its own. 


We told you about its European-type mechan- 
ical 4-wheel brakes—the same type of braking 
system you will find on 97% of foreign cars— 
that would give you a new conception of quick 
stopping. 


We told you that, with more compact exter- 
nal dimensions, the new “70” Willys- Knight 
Six provided more inside room than any other 
car of its size or type you had ever driven. 


That was nine months ago. 
What happened in the interval ? 


In the first thirty days, the new “70” Willys- 
Knight Six was the talk of America. 


A new order of performance had come... 
Modern engineering had @e 


provided a new sensation for 


the jaded motoring palate. 


Within 60 days the new 
“70” Willys-Knight Six had 
swept this country from one 
end to the other... 





other. The story spread. 


The new “70” Willys-Knight Six had become 
the fastest-selling new Six in its price class. 


And each month saw it increasing its lead at 
the liveliest clip on record. 


* * * 


This “70” Willys-Knight Six, combined with 
the Willys-Knight Great Six, the famous Over- 
land Six and the new Whippet, comprise the 
complete line of Willys-Overland modern quality 
automobiles. You owe it to yourself to see these 
new-type cars. 


The new Willys Finance Plan means less money 
down, smaller monthly payments and the lowest 
credit-cost ... Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 
Willys- Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
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Install 
CHAMPION 
Spark Plugs 
NOW/ 


A new set will assure 

easier starting— better 

performance—save 
oil and gas 





If you have not installed new spark 
plugs within the past year, or if 
your present set has gone 10,000 
miles, you will make certain of 
quicker starting and better engine 
performance during the coming 
winter if you install a complete set 
of dependable Champions NOW. 


Hundreds of thousands of motor- 
ists who installed new Champions 
during Champion National 
Change Week last spring have 
enjoyed better service since that 
time. You, too, will experience 
much more satisfactory motoring 
if you make it a regular practice to 
put in new spark plugs once a year. 


Stop at your local dealer’s and he 
will supply you with a set of the 
correct type of Champions for 
your car. 


All Champion Spark Plugs are 
of two-piece, gas-tight construc- 
tion, with sillimanite insulators 
and special analysis electrodes. 


Champion X— 
exclusively for 
Ford cars, Trucks 
and Fordson 
Tractors cked 
in the Red Box— 
60 cents each. 


Set of $740 


Four 






CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
Toledo, Ohio 
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A Co-Operative Ice Harvest 


By Guy A. Peterson 








NE of the best examples of neigh- 

borhood co-operation is the ice 

harvest at Holmen, Wis. Starting 
on January 10 last winter, nearly 100 
farmers co-operatively put up ice in a 
single week. Three-fourths of the farmers 
within an eight-mile radius of the little 
hamlet have ice-houses, a percentage that 
is probably bettered in but few com- 
munities in the United States. Some- 
times the main street of the little village 
was filled for half a mile with teams 
waiting their turn at the loading-platform. 

For’ more than 


shares in the corporation. The tools now 
owned are a snow-scraper, a gasoline- 
driven circular saw, a horse-power hoist- 
ing-slide, loading-platform, and the neces- 
sary saws, pike-poles, tongs and spreaders. 
A small stove below the sprocket wheel 
on the drive shaft that turns the elevating- 
slide keeps the machinery from freezing as 
the wet cakes come from the water. 


Clearing the Snow from the Ice 


Three days before the harvest started last 
winter, two men began to clear the snow 
from an ice sheet 





50 years the annual 
ice-harvest week 
has been observed 
by an originally 
small but ever-in- 
creasing group of 
farmers. As a re- 
sult the Holmen 
community is now 
known far and wide 
as a progressive 
dairying center. 
Happy, contented 
farmers till the val- 
ley and pasture the 








on the mill-dam. 
When they had all 
the snow scraped to 
the edges, the cir- 
cular saw was set 
to work to cut the 
ice up into 18-inch 
squares. The saw, 
having but a 20- 
inch diameter, cut 
only about half- 
way through the 
ice, but this cut 
is enough, as the ° 
squares can easily 








bluffs, while the 
Holmen creamery 
stands as a leader 
in the production of high-quality dairy- 
products. This high quality is largely 

ssible because of the fact that so many 
armers cool their milk and cream with ice. 


Many Similar Opportunities 


There are many communities situated” 
quite as favorably for such co-operation 
as is Holmen. Some do not have such a 
convenient source of ice supply as the mill- 
dam from which these farmers cut their 
cakes of summer comfort, but there are 
few communities in the northern states 
that have plenty of rainfall where it would 
not be possible to secure a supply of ice 
at small cost. Aside from the money in- 
come that would accrue, because of the 
possibility of producing better milk, 
cream or butter, there would be the satis- 
faction income, than which there is no 
better. There are few “comfort invest- 
ments” that bring so large a return for 
the time and money expended as does the 
harvesting of a liberal supply of ice. 

The mill and the mill-dam at Holmen 
are co-operatively owned, the $50 shares 
being held mostly by patron farmers. 
Since most of these dairymen have so 
much work to do at home, the old prac- 
tise of communal labor for clearing and 
cutting the ice has been supplanted by 
hired labor. The manager of the co- 
operative now hires the work of getting 
the ice cut and hoisted to the loading- 
platform, the cost for which is met by an 
approximate charge of three cents a cake. 

his charge pays for all the labor, tools, 

asoline and depreciation. In addition it 
Rove a small profit for the holders of 





General view of the loading process 


be split off with 
spreaders. 

The harvest be- 
gan early on Saturday morning with 
everything set for full steam ahead. Four 
men sawed huge rafts, each containing 
about 60 cakes, which were floated down 
to the elevating-slide, by pushing them 
with long pike-poles.. The rafts were 
then shunted around so the squares which 
had been started with the gasoline saw 
the day before could be split off by means 
of spreaders. Other men with long poles 
pulled the cakes up to the elevating-slide. 
As the horse went ’round and ’round on 
the power sweep, the cakes were caught 
up on the revolving apron and carried to 
the loading-platform, where eight farmers 
could load at one time. 

With the exception of one farmer, who 
hauled with a truck, every one hauled 
with sleds. It takes considerable skill to 
pile 42 blocks of ice (each weighing 200 
pounds) on a sled bottom so the cakes 
would not slide off when the team pulled 
the load up the incline, but these farmers 
did it so well that few lost any cakes. 

Most of the farmers took around 300 
cakes of ice. Figured at the rate of a ton 
of ice per cow, this amount would provide 
for the average 25-cow herd and still 
leave a comfortable balance for family 
uses, providing the ice was properly stored 
and insulated. . 

Two types of ice-houses are used in 
this locality: the common wood ice-house 
and the concrete-block, with the majority 
of the folks having the wooden structure. 
In most cases the ice-house is connected 
with the milk-house to lessen the task of 
getting the ice to the cooling tank. Saw- 
dust is used for insulating purposes. 














Starting for home with their loads of 


“summer comfort” 


Eight farmers are able to load their 


sleds at one time 
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Here’s Goodyear’s answer 


to high rubber 


Through the perfection of the famous cord fabric 
SUPERTWIST, and a new triumph in rubber compound- 
ing, Goodyear is now able to offer a thoroughly dependable 
lower-priced tire. This tire is the PATHFINDER. 


It isatested and proved the PATHFINDER is dol- 
product; more than 3,500,- lar for dollar an excellent 


ooo of them have been _ buy. Goodyear Dealers now 
made and sold. have the PATH- 


f The famous Goodyear ‘ 
Priced far under | All-Weather Tread Tire] FINDER in 


remains the finest tire - 
the celebrated All- | (pit money can buy.| Stock, at prices 


Weather Tread |Its long life explains} you cannot beat 
. t reat economy. 
Goodyear line, 22’ any where. 














Good tires deserve good tubes —Goodyear Tubes 


PATHFINDER 


Copyright 1926, by The Goodyear Tire & Bubber Co., Inc. 











Made by Goodyear 
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Dependable 


sa HE battery is the heart 
of your or any flashlight, 
and your care in selecting 
the very highest quality 
will be repaid in generous 
measure in longer service 
and dependability under 
every condition. 


Burgess Batteries—Flash- 
light, Radio and General 
Ignition—are electrically, 
chemically and mechani- 
cally perfect, and for fifteen 
years Burgess Flashlight 
Batteries have been the true 
standard of quality in the 
flashlight field. 


A Laboratory Product 
Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


‘BURGESS 


FLASHLIGHTS & 


BATTERIES 
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Clearing Land with Goats 


By C. E. DeGroff 








HEY say the sheep is the animal 

with the golden hoof, but in the 

Ozarks of Missouri and Arkansas, 
the Angora goat is the animal with the 
silver hoof, for no other animal will clear 
the land of brush, thorns, etc., and pay 
the farmer for doing so. 
Thousands of acres of 
land that are now in 
grass or field crops are 
proof of this fact. The 
goats not only clear up 
the land, but turn the 
brush, ete., into -fine 
fertilizer. The increase 
from a flock of does is 
generally over 100 per 
cent, and the hair 
(mohair) which is cut 
from the goats sells 
at from 50 cents, from 
mature animals, to $1 
a pound for kid mo- 
hair. 

From 25 years ex- 
perience with them, I 
find that in heavy 
brush it takes from 
four to six head to the acre to clear brush. 
A goat is a browser; that is, he keeps going 
all the time, taking a mouthful of leaves 
or twigs as he goes, until he gets full, then 
goes to the highest part of the pasture, 
lies down and enjoys his cud. While the 
Angora is at his best on the high table- 
lands and dry climate of Texas, he thrives 
nearly as well on any land, except wet 





An Angora before shearing 


kind of “roughness,”’ unless it is moldy, 
but I find cane hay is one of the best and . 
cheapest winter feeds for them. 

Angoras breed but once a year—in the 
fall—and their period of gestation is five 
months. By taking the buck from the 
flock the first of Au- 
gust, he can be re- 
turned to suit the time 
you wish kids to be 
born. Common goats 
have lots of twins and 
sometimes triplets, but 
the better bred an An- 
gora is, the fewer twins 
the does have. 


ESIDES the work 

they do, and the 
income from the hair 
and the increase of the 
flock, Angora goats are 
valued for their flesh, 
now called  chevon, 
which is one of the 
best of meats. Living 
as the goats do, mostly 
on leaves and twigs, 
the meat has a flavor something like veni- 
son, and was known formerly as Angora 
venison. Angoras are remarkably healthy, 
and their meat is the only one that has 
no “cut out” for T. B. or other diseases. 
When confined in one pasture for years, 
they sometimes have stomach worms, but 
these are easily controlled by change of 
pasture or medicated salt. 




















Me: 








These goats have stripped the brush of leaves as high 


valley-land, in every state in the union. 
In the southern states Angoras are clipped 
twice a year, but in the central and north- 
ern states only in the spring. 


HE goats will clear the land of brush 

as high as they can reach standing on 
their hind feet. Tall brush or small 
trees should be slashed and bent over in 
July or August, and when this is done the 
sap sours, the stump rots and dies. Goats 
eat nearly all kinds of brush. Sassafras 
and sumac are delicacies to them, but 
hickory and persimmon, except the ripe 
persimmon fruit, they do not like so well 
as other brush. Mountain-laurel has 
been known to poison them when they 
get a large supply. 

Since it does not pay to have the flock 
enter the winter in poor flesh, it is better 
to cross-fence the pasture and run them 
on part of it till late afternoon, then let 
them on the other part for a full supper, 
turning them back at sundown. By 
this method they will clean the first part 
and will thrive better. During the 
winter, if there is snow, they will eat any 


as they can reach 


Many people know what mohair 
fabrics are, such as plushes, portiere cur- 
tains, robes, ete., but few know that 
mohair is the hair from the Angora goat. 
It is as staple an article as wool or cotton, 
and we import thousands of pounds of 
it from Turkey and South Africa, as the 
demand for it from the manufacturers in 
this country exceeds the supply. 


c :.¢@, 


Hulled corn: Place two quarts of shelled 
corn and four level tablespoonfuls of 
saleratus in a kettle, cover with cold water, 
and boil for one hour. Remove from the 
fire, pour off the water and pour the corn 
into cold water. Rub between the hands 
to remove the hulls. If all the hulls do 
not come off, put it into warm water, add 
one teaspoonful of saleratus, boil 30 min- 
utes, then rub again. Wash the corn well 
in plenty of water. Allow it to boil in 
two waters when cooking it to serve, 
pouring off the first water after it has 
boiled ten minutes. Cook in the second 
water until tender, and serve like hominy. 














Your orders are 





Chicago 


shipped within 
24 hours 


If the Largest Department Store in the 
World were near your own home, 
where would you do your shopping? 


Ward’s Catalogue in your home 
brings to you all that the great- 
est city stores can offer—wide 
variety, vast stocks of fresh, 
new merchandise and the great- 
est possible saving. 


Consider what this 
great Catalogue means to you 


This Catalogue gives you an 
opportunity to share in the low 
price making power of sixty 
million dollars in cash. Because 
sixty million dollars were used 
to secure these low prices, these 
big savings for you. 

Cash buys cheaper than cred- 
it—always. Ward’s buys every- 
thing for you for cash. Goods 
bought by the thousand dozen, 
by the car load, cost less than 
by the dozen. We buy in the 
largest quantities to supply the 
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needs of 8,000,000 customers. 


Are you using this book? 
Your neighbor is 


There is a saving of $50 this very 
season—for you—if you use this 
book. Turn to this Catalogue for 
everything you buy. See for your- 
self the lowest price—the right 
price to pay. 

Consider that over 500,000 new 
customers started sending their 
orders to Ward’s last year. Over 
500,000 more are turning to Ward’s 
this year. There is the measure of 
Ward’s Value, of Ward’s Quality 
merchandise, of Ward's Service, 
and of Ward’s Saving. 


This Big Book is Saving 
Millions of Dollars 


for Millions of People 


Are you getting your full share of 
the savings it offers? Are you sav- 
ing on almost everything you buy? 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
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Are you using this book every 
month—are you using it every week 
—every time you buy? 

Are you getting all the savings 
that may just as well be yours? 

And at Ward’s a Saving in price 
is areal saving. Because at Ward’s, 
Quality is Maintained. We do not 
sell “‘job lots,” “seconds,” and 
“bankrupt stocks.’”’ We never sac- 
rifice quality to make a low price. 
We guarantee everything we sell to 
be fresh, new merchandise of relia- 
ble quality. 

You have a copy of this book, or 
a neighbor has. Use it. Take full 
advantage of all the savings that 
may just as well be yours. See for 
yourself what millions of our cus- 
tomers find—that your real savings 
are bigger, and that it is more satis- 
factory to send all your orders to 
Ward’s. 


metry Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Kansas City St.Paul Baltimore Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. 
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AMERICAN 


READY~LITE 
LAMPS & LANTERNS 
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The Perfect 
Reading Light 


The American Ready-Lite is the 
perfect light for reading, work, study 
or play; bright and adequate, yet rest- 
ful and pleasing in its softness. Gives 
25 times as much light as an oil lamp, 
yet costs less. No generating required 
—lights with amatch. No 
wicks, no chimneys, no 
smoke or odor. Equal 
brilliance of both man- 
» ties insured by its 
straight long-life 
* generator and pat- 
ented mixing chamber. 


The Ready-Lite 
Lantern lights with a 
common match, makes its 
own gas from ordinary 
gasoline and burns 15 







4 hours at a filling, It is 

if brighter than 25 oil lan- 

Es terns and will not go out 

or leak if tipped over. Heavy nickel plate 

with blue vitreous enamel top that cannot 

rust, corrode, tarnish or burn out; built-in 
pump and unbreakable mica globe. 


Ready-Lite Long-Life Generator— 
the chief reason for Ready-Lite superiority, a 
straight tube which permits —_— flow of gasoline, 
giving many extra hours of satisfactory service. 
It is easy to handle without breaking mantles. 


Write for folder and name of nearest dealer. 


American Gas Machine 


Company, Inc. 
ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


ati 


American Gas Machine Company, Inc., 
Dept. L 5, Albert Lea, Minn. 


Send me full particulars about American 
Ready-Lites,and name of nearest dealer. 


Name... 


Address...... 
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The Spliced Eye 


By J. M. Drew 











in the end of a rope. A spliced eye is 
neater and handier to work with than 
a loop made by tying a knot; and as it 
takes but a few minutes to make one, 
every farm boy ought to learn the trick. 
A halter rope should always be spliced 
rather than tied in the ring of the halter. 
Fastening the rope in the ring is done by 
splicing a small eye through the ring. 
To make an eye-splice, first unlay the 
strands about three full turns of the rope. 


[: is often convenient to have an eye 

















Fig. 1 


Decide how large the eye is to be, and at 
the proper place in the main part of the 
rope, loosen up the strands so that the 


strands from the end 
EXE 


can be placed between 
them. The right way 


to do this so as to 

make a nice, neat 

throat where the two 

parts of the rope join, 

is shown in Fig. 1. 

The line drawing (Fig. 

2) is supposed to show 

a cross-section of both 

parts of the rope; the 

main part of the rope 

being below. The ar- 

rows show how the 

first two strands of Fig. 2 

the end are to be 

placed between the strands of the main 
rope. Notice that these two end strands 











Fig. 3 











Fig. 5 


enter the main rope together, but come 
out at separate places. After pulling them 
through as far as they will go, you will be 
all ready to begin the splicing. 

Splicing is very simple. It consists in 
simply putting each end strand around the 
strand of the main rope which lies next to 
it. To make this plain, take the rope in 
your hands so that the eye is toward your 
left, and take the loose strand that hap- 
pens to be next to you and put it around 
the strand of the main rope that lies back 
of it or away from you. This is shown in 
Fig. 3. The easiest way to do this is to 
untwist the rope enough so that you can 
slide the end of your left thumb under 
the strand of the majn rope, then put the 
end of the loose strand against the end of 
the thumb and pull it under toward you. 
Fig. 4 shows how this is done. Do this 
with all three strands, then repeat. After 
about two rounds it is a good plan to 
begin to taper off the splice by leaving 
out a part of each strand each time it is 
placed around its mate. 

When finished the eye should look like 
Fig. 5, and the spliced part of the rope 














P35; 


Fig. 4 





should still be a three-strand rope the 
same as any other part. This way of 
splicing makes a neater job and will wear 
better than the ordinary over-and-under 
method. 


G «@. 


If you want to grow alfalfa on sour soil, 
first apply lime. County Agent Ross 
Wilson, Lisbon, N. H., tells of a field which 
was seeded with clover and alfalfa four 
years ago. On the east side of the field, 
alfalfa has spread and the stand has be- 


come better, but in other places the stand 


is uneven. Wilson tested the soil and 
found that where the alfalfa was good, 
there was no need of lime, but where the 
stand was poor, the soil was sour. This 
shows the need of lime. 
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‘THAT'S a pretty broad statement, 
Tom. Won't you have to make it 
conditional on the number of tubes 
in the set or the use of the new 
power tubes?” 


“No, sir! Under the same 
operating conditions — whether 
you use four, five tubes or more, 
whether you use a power tube that 
uses up to 135 volts, the Ever- 
eady Heavy-Duty No. 770 or the 
even longer-lived Eveready Lay- 
erbilt No. 486 will last twice as 
long as.the smaller sized 45-volt 
batteries.” 

“Well, they ought to, they cost 
more.” 

“Yes, about a third more—but 
lasting twice as long, they cost 
much less.”’ 


“Your arithmetic is good, Tom, 
but if that’s so when I bought 
my set why did the dealer equip 
it with the smaller Eveready 
772’s? Why didn’t he put in the 
Note: A “C” battery gives a quality of 
reception unobtainable without it and 


greatly increases -the life of your “B” 
batteries. 


“They last twice as long as 
the smaller batteries 
of equal voltage” 


EvereadyHeavy-DutyBatteries ?”’ 
‘He probably thought he was 
doing you a favor—making your 
first investment cost you a little 
less. That little difference looks 
like a lot to a good many folks who 
are buying their first set, equipped 
with tubes, loud speaker, ‘A’ and 
‘B’ batteries and everything.” 
Heavy-Duty batteries last twice 
as long as the smaller batteries 
of equal voltage. Eveready 
Heavy-Duty Batteries are ‘the 





Lert — Ever- 
Gos Layerbilt 
No. 486. 
RicutT—Ever- 
aady Dry Cell 
Radio ‘‘ A” Bat- 
tery, 1% volts, 

















great contfibution that the 
world’s foremost electro-chemical 
laboratories has made in ““B” bat- 
tery economy, dependability and 
satisfaction. 

Dry “B” batteries give a noise- 
less current, pure D. C. (direct 
current), the kind that is essential 
if you prize pure tone. 

Send for booklet, “Choosing 
and Using the Right Radio Bat- 
teries,”’ which we will be glad to 
send you upon request. This book- 
let also tells about the proper bat- 
tery equipment for use with the 
new power tubes. There’s an 
Eveready dealer nearby. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Cntario 





Tuesday night means Eveready Hour— 
9 P.M., Eastern Standard Time, through 
stations: 


WwEAF-New York wsat—Cincinnali 
wyar-Providence wtam-Cleveland 
WEEI~Boston wwJ-Detroit 
wtac-W -rcester won-Chicago 
wri-Philadelphia woc-Davenport 
worR-Pu fal» ‘ of Minneapolis 
wear=Pittsburgh WC) St. Pg 
Ksp—St. Louis wro—-Washington 
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TRIMO 


America’s Best 


Pipe Wrench—Why? 


You can see with the 
naked eye that the 
TRIMO is America’s 
best Pipe Wrench, hav- 
ing strength, durability, 
economy and conveni- 
ence built into its whole 
make-up. Good tools, 
like good seed, are the 
cheapest in the long run. 


Three features make the 
TRIMO America’s best 
Pipe Wrench (1) IN- 
SERT JAW in the han-. 
dle replaceable when 
worn(2) NUT GUARDS 
that keep the wrench 
adjusted in close quar- 
ters and“(3) STEEL 
FRAME that will NOT 
break. Eight steel han- 
dle sizes from 6 to 48 
ins. Four wood handle 
sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 14 ins. 


TRIMO 
Monkey Wrench 


Best—simplest—strong- 
est. 100% drop forged; 
has only three main 
parts. Fully guaranteed, 
needed on every farm. 
Ask your dealer for these 
TRIMO TOOLS—ac- 
cept no other. 


TRIMONT MFG. CO. 


Roxbury, Mass. 


America’s Leading Wrench Makers 


for nearly 40 years. i 
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Small Motor for Grinding 


By W. K. Zimmerman 








motor could be used to run a feed- 
grinder that calls for a six or eight 
horse-power motor, more farms would 
grind feed,by electricity, using current. 
from farm lighting-systems that run 
washing-machines, etc. Most motors used 
with these systems are one-fourth horse- 
power, but the systems will take care of a 
one horse-power motor. Such a motor 
can be used on a 110-volt lighting-circuit. 
Well, there are no ifs about it—it can 
be done by gearing the grinder down with 
a one to twelve reduction. A test at 
Iowa Experiment Station shows it can be 
done. The grinder, geared down with a 
one to twelve reduction, was driven 
through the gear, and the one horse-power 


I: a small one horse-power electric 




















Grinder is driven through the gear 


electric motor had enough power to grind 
ear corn. 

A type R. 8. single-phase motor, capable 
of starting under a heavier load than other 
types, was used. In several tests which 






































SO. Sketches snow arrangement of lever, shut- 
off plate, clock and wires 
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were conducted the grinder started with 
whole ears in the crusher. The fuse used 
was 100 per cent over the rated — 
capacity of the motor. 

The: grinder made 168 rev dations a 
minute. This gave more pounds of ground 
feed per kilowatt-hour than higher speeds, 
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Automatic clock stops the motor 


probably due to heat losses at the higher 
speeds, the low speed converting less 
energy into heat. 

One of the principal advantages of 
electric power is the opportunity for auto- 
matic control. No other form of power 
lends itself so readily to control by a clock 
or any device which will operate by a 
switch when influenced by a variable, such 
as pressure or temperature. In the ex- 
periment, the operation of grinding was 
started with a Tork clock and either 
stopped with the clock or by a valve in 
the top of the hopper which opened the 
starting switch when the supply of grain 
was exhausted. The pressure of the 
grain on the plate of the valve pushes it 
down, thus keeping the motor in operation 
as long as grain [Continued on page 54 
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Winnsboro Mills, Winnsboro, S. C. 


These cotton mills, controlled by the United 
States Rubber Company, specialize in cord 
for United States Tires. 


Answering some 
Questions about 
the Cord in 

United States Tires 


@—How important is cord in a tire? Q—Then, this cord from the Winnsboro | 
Mills is uniform and of high quality? 











A—Cord provides the strength for the 


tire. It is the framework and the rein- | 4—Yq«s. These one-product mills use 
forcement which gives to the tire its machinery especially adapted to mak- 
form and structure. Rubber saturates, ing cord for United States Tires. The 
insulates and webs the cords together operators are specialists in their work 
and supplies the tire with its wear- and the entire energy of the mills is 


| 
resisting surface. devoted to making the best tire cord | 
that can be made. | 


Q—Who makes the cord for United States 








Tires? Q—How is the quality of the cord assured” 
A—The superior cord used in United = A—Tests are made at each step in manu- 
States Tires is made in the Winnsbcro facture at the mills. Further tests are 
Mills at Winnsboro, South Carolina. made of each carload received at the 
These mills are controlled by the tire factories. A third series of control 
United States Rubber Company and tests are made periodically at the | 
have been, since 1917. Central Textile Development Depart- 
Q—Why does the United States Rubber ment, the Company’s technical organ- | 
Company consider it advantageous to ization specializing in the development 
operate its own cord mills? of cotton goods for the United States 
A—This is in keeping with the Com- Rubber Company. 
| pany’s policy of ensuring absolute uni- 
| formity and high quality in all the United States Rubber Company | 


materials which go into its tires. For 

the same reason, the Company grows 

its own rubber on its great plantations Trade 
in the Far East. 








UNITED STATES 


ROYAL CORD 


BALLOON 
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District o& SouthGeorgia 


The farmer in the Albany Dis- 
trict markets his cabbage in 
February, his berries in March, 
his early vegetables in May, his 
peaches in June, his tobacco in 
July, his corn in August, his cot- 
tonin September,his secondcrop 
of potatoes in October, his pecans 
in November, and then grazes 
his stock through the winter. 


Lew-Priced Land 
High Value Crops 


Good, fertile, cleared land in this 
great acricultural section can be 
had at $25 to $75 an acre, that 
will produce crops up to $100 
an acre and more. Compare this 
with returns on high-priced farm 
land in the middle west. 

Sell your high-priced holdings 
and come to the Albany District. 
Farming will be more profitable 
and life much more enjoyable. 
Excellent roads and schools. 


Wonderful Climate 


Mild winters, (average winter 
temperature 50°, and average 
summer 80°). Fishing, hunting, 
only 100 miles from beautiful 
Gulf Coast. Friendly neighbors 
and hospitality for which the 
South is justly famous. 


Write for this booklet 
“250 Growing Days a Year’ 
that will tell you how you can 

live better and farm better 
in the Albany District 








LBANY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
115 Pine St., Albany, Georgia 


Please send me your free book on farm opportunities 
in the cAlbany District of South Georgia 


‘Name isle amioneliliceigcoipidageestogiom 
» FS. + See 


Town. 
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Earmarks of Hardy Clover 


By Albert A. Hansen 








S a result of the tests showing that 
A clover seed from Italy is practically 
worthless to the American farmer 
due to the danger of winter-killing, there 
is a tendency among farmers who can not 
secure ‘“known-origin” seed to eliminate 
clover from the rotation. 
This tendency may be 
all right if alfalfa, sweet 
clover and soybeans are 
used in place of clover, 
but if legumes are left 
out of the rotation com- 
pletely, much harm may 
be-done. In the mad 
scramble for ‘‘known- 
origin” seed, still an- 
other danger has uap- 
peared—that is, the use 
of domestic, seed so full 
of buckhorn and other 
dangerous weed seeds, 
and otherwise of so low 
a grade, as to be worse 
than useless. 

Does the danger of 
getting Italian seed on the open market 
warrant dropping legumes from the rota- 
tion? Hardly. Let us see just what the 
chance of getting Italian seed really is. 
It is well known that the United States 
does not produce sufficient clover seed 
for our national clover patch. Our annual 
shortcoming in this direction is about 
24,000,000 pounds, judging by the impor- 
tations of recent years. Of this amount, 
the 2,0533800 pounds of Italian clover seed 
admitted under the Seed Importation Act 
during 1922 dropped to 999,400 in 1924. 

In other words, the chances are that 
only about one twenty-fourth of our im- 
ported seed is Italian. If to the non- 
Italian imported supply we add_ the 
domestic seed, as near as I can figure it, 
the chance of securing non-adapted seed 
on the open market is about one in 40, 
although this does not consider such fac- 
tors as unadapted seed produced in the 
warm sections of our own United States 
and Italian seed shipped to France or 
Germany and re-exported under the guise 
of a new nationality. Even allowing for 
these factors, it seems unreasonable that 
the chance of getting stung with un- 
adapted seed on the open market is greater 
than one in 35. Which is hardly danger 
enough to warrant dropping legumes. 


magnifyin 


ie excellent guard against unadapted 
seed is also provided by the recent 
amendment of the Seed Importation Act 
of 1912. This amendment requires that 
after May 26, 1926, all imported clover 
and alfalfa, or any imported seed mixture 





Left, native clover stem under 


stems at right, imported seed 


containing 10 per cent or more of clover 
or alfalfa seed, must be colored. When 
the seed originates in a region known to 
produce seed unadapted for general agri- 
cultural use in the United States, the 
color of the stain must be red, while other 
imported seeds shall be 
stained in colors other 
than red. In- other 
words, the unadapted 
foreigners are appro- 
priately ‘stained with 
red, which should be a 
sign of danger to Ameri- 
can farmers who con- 
template the purchase 
of clover or alfalfa seed 
on the open market. 


F my previous de- 
ductions are reason- 
ably correct, it means 
something like three out 
of every 100 American 
clover-farmers now have 
stands that will probably 
fail to go through the winter. Would you 
like to know whether or not you are 
among the unfortunate 3 per cent with 
doomed clover patches? There is a simple 
test by which you can readily find out 
if your clover came from adapted or un- 
adapted seed. The test is based on a 
study of the earmarks of imported strains 
of clover, by which it has been shown 
that the leaf stems of clover plants from 
foreign seed are either devoid of hairs, or 
else the hairs lie flat against the stem, 
pointing toward the leaf. On the other 
hand, the hairs on the stems of clover 
from native seed are at, right angles. 
Simple enough, isn’t it? Go into the 
field, examine the stems of your clover 
plants, and if they are either bald or the 
hairs point leafward, you are in danger of 
losing your clover next winter. Although 
some of the plants may survive the rigors 
of cold weather, experience with un- 
adapted strains of foreign clover indicates 
that the survivors usually die after the 
first cutting and the chances of getting a 
second cutting or a seed crop are slim. 
Just how reliable is the simple test? The 
experience of such men as Dr. A. J. 
Pieters and L. W. Kephart, of the Office of 
Clover Investigations, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and Dr. E. B. 
Mains, of the Purdue Experiment Station, 
indicates that the test is fairly accurate. 
It is possible that there may be excep- 
tions, as there are to all rules, vertiuladty 
in the cases of English and Northern 
European clovers, which are apt to be as 
winter-hardy as our own product. 
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The Save the Surface Home 
at the 


Sesqui-Centennial Exposition 











The Symbol of a Success 


T the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia are 

gathered together exhibits of America’s great accomplish- 
ments in 150 years of Independence. Of them all none is more 
important than that of the Paint and Varnish Industry, appro- 
priately named “The Save the Surface Home”. 














It is important in showing what paint and varnish accomplish 
in making better homes, better living. Its very presence at the 
Exposition suggests how clearly Americans realize the value of 
surface protection for all kinds of property—conserving health 
and wealth, adding to the happiness of living and working. 


Consumption of paint and varnishhas doubled in less than 
five years, largely because people generally have come to believe 
in the practical truth expressed in the adage “Save the surface 
and you save all”. The Save the Surface Home is a symbol of 
that success. 


By all means see the Home. You will learn from 
it. But if you cannot visit the Sesqui-Centennial, 
you can still benefit from this model paint and 
varnish home. Simply send for The Save the Surface 
News that tells all about it in words and pictures. 








SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN 
18 East 41st Street New York, N. Y. 








A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests whose {j 
products and services conserve, protect and beautify practically every | 
kind of property. 
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Your Friend — 
DIETZ “MONARCH” 


IKE introducing an old 
friend to mention 
Dietz “Monarch” 
Lantern, for it has 

ee the way for millions 
of people during several 
generations. 


Preference for Dietz 
“Monarch” has traveled 
afar and the praise of its 
friends has long since out- 
voiced that of its maker. 
Anyone desiring lanterns 
of the bell top, hot blast 
type can make no better 
selection than Dietz 
“Monarch” Lanterns—now 
made with Terne Plate bot- 
toms that resist corrosion. 


Think Lanterns 
— Say DIETZ 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 
NEW YORK 

Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
FOUNDED 1840 


LANTERNS 
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The Evolution of Bread 


By Jeannette N. Young 








READ has never gone out of fashion 
B since it began its evolution through 

the ages. The mode of making and 
the shape of the loaf have changed some 
in detail, but fundamentally the staff of 
life is as dependable as ever, and going 
strong. 

Chrysippus of Tyana, a city of Cappa- 
docia, wrote the first treatise on bread- 
making about 240 B. C., while the first 
baker of note was he who gained such un- 
enviable notoriety in the 


yeast was to grate 4 potatoes and add to 
them. 1 tablespoonful of salt, 44 cupful of 
sugar and 1 quart of hop water. The hop 
water was made of a handful of hops 
steeped in a quart of water, then strained, 
then set on the stove and allowed to come 
to boiling point, after which it was cooled. 
Today it is made with the prepared yeast. 

A recent experiment has been made in 
Italy and it has produced what they call 
a “natural bread.”” The process is to 





troubled days of. Joseph. 
When the children of Moses 
made their exit from Egypt 
they “took their dough 
before it was leavened, 
their bread troughs being 
bound with their clothes on 
their shoulders.” In the 
ruins of Pompeii evidences 
of bakeries where the poor 
brought their loaves for 
baking add their silent 
story to the evolution.of the 
loaf. 

The first leaven or yeast- 
cakes known were made of 
millet, or of wheat bran, 
kneaded with white must 
taken from the wine tubs, 
three days old, formed into 
little cakes and dried in the 
sun. Enough cakes were 
made at vintage time to 
last the year. The Greeks 
used eight ounces of the 
leaven to 14 pounds of meal 
in their baking. 

The Gauls were the first 
to employ the bolter in 
preparing their meal into 
fine flour, and the bolter 
was made of cunningly 
woven horsehair. ‘The 
Spaniards made sieves and 























dressers of flax, while the 
Egyptians made theirs of 
papyrus and rushes, Fine 
white bread has been the 
acme of ambition to all races from the 
beginning, though many failed to achieve 
its perfection. 


AKERS of Gaul and Spain were leaders 

in the use of brewer’s yeast. The 
scalded-flour doughs of Scotland had 
their origin in Roman bake-shops. An 
interesting record handed down by 
Athenaeus, of the third century A. D., in- 
cluded a bread list of ‘leavened and un- 
leavened loaves, loaves of groats, loaves 
of best wheaten flour and some of rem- 
nants.” The latter was evidently made of 
the coarse flour left after the sifting. Rye, 
acorn and millet loaves were also described 
as “‘being highly digestable.”” The appre- 
ciation of good bread was a point of cul- 
ture among the ancients, and the greatest 
rivalry existed in cities and towns over 
the making of the whitest and most 
perfect loaf, the bread of Cappadocia 
being the finest in Syria. 

In 1862 Pasteur became the father of 
our own modern yeast-cake now in such 
general use. The dry cake and brewer’s 

east is still in favor in some localities, 

ut the arrival of the moist cake as we 
know it was the real rise in the evolution 
of the wheaten loaf. 

Early Colonial dames favored potato 
yeast, made frequently from neighborly 
“‘makin’s’”’ when their own supply gave 
out, and many still use the yeast and 
believe that none other does quite such 
good work. The old way of making the 


Italian families in New Jersey bake bread in 
outdoor ovens made of brick and cement 


take 300 pounds of grain and, after sift- 
ing and washing it, put it in a warm bath 
for 60 hours, where it germinates and be- 
gins to sprout. When the germinating 
has gone on to a certain degree the grain 
is crushed in a machine and made into 
dough which is at once passed into the 
oven, molded into large loaves. The 
bread is grayish in color, and has an agree- 
able odor and high nutritive properties. 


NE of the war-time experiments that 

was successful was the making of al- 
falfa bread, from the ground-up leaves of 
the alfalfa hay. The high percentage’ of 
body- and bone-building elements made 
the bread a practically complete article 
of food. At this same period some 30 
vegetable substitutes for wheat were tried 
out by the chemical experts in Washing- 
ton, and resulted in very satisfactory bread 
mixtures. Among the flour substitutes 
especially high in protein were dried peas 
and beans, soybeans, cottonseed-meal; 
such cereals as rye, oats, barley, buck- 
wheat; the sorghum grains, such as 
feterita, kaffir. corn, milo; the starchy 
vegetables such as dasheen, rice, corn- 
meal, corn flour, white potatos, sweet 
potatoes and so on. It seems that almost 
anything within reason can be added to 
bread in 25 per cent ratio, though the 
materials do not contain gluten, and for 
this reason the dough must not be allowed 
to rise so much as ordinarily, especially 
in the pans. [Continued on page 68 

































Sedan, $895— De Luxe Sedan, 


f. o. b. Detroit 


BETTER THAN EVER 


Dope 


OCTOBER, 1926 


$1075 


Following their traditional policy of 
constant improvement with no 
yearly models, Dodge Brothers, dur- 
ing the past eight months, have 
vastly bettered their motor cars in 
many vital respects. 


Indeed, there has never been an equal 
period in Dodge Brothers history 
when so many refinements of a 
popular and fundamental nature 
have been made. 


The public is registering its appre- 
ciation of this progressive industrial 
service by purchasing every motor 
car Dodge Brothers can build—in 
spite of the fact that Dodge Brothers 
production, during these months, 
has broken all previous records by 
an impressive margin. 


Dopse BrotHers Inc.DeEetrTRoIrT 


Douce Brotrers (CANADA) LimiteD 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


MOTOR CARS 


aio 


E HROTHERS 








g 
Blade 
Saves Time / 


The long Durham-Duplex 
Blades clip the minytes from 
the morning shave just as the 
long blade in a mowing machine 
saves time in the farmer’s job. 
Try them now and see for your- 
self why they are called “‘The 
Blades Men Swear By— 
Not At.”’ 


You can get a genuine 
Durham-Duplex Razor with one 
blade for as low as a quarter— 
a real razor that will last for 
years. The same extra long, 
extra keen Durham-Duplex 
Blades are used in both the old 
fashioned and hoe types. Take 
your choice and get one at your 
dealers or by mailing the coupon. 


NEW DURHAM-DUPLEX SETS 


Including two 50¢ packages of 5 
Durham-Duplex Blades — $1.50 


Interchangeable Blades — 
50c for package of 5 


GET A GENUINE DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR 
WITH ONE BLADE FOR ONLY 25c 


—_— oe 
Dur} = ow 
& Addn Duplex Razor Co, 5, — — om 
tf I enclose 25 Canada—59 Pearl St. 1, City, N, J. i 
Preferre # for razor an » *0ronto, Can.) I 
d. d blade—Chech. 
Name... Bho [ 
H Address ‘ Bee gd ei Rat 
yee be Lenten Tee 
® refer Long Handle Type Sy Tarr eee i 
— a ae ee oe *++-Safety Type 


Ye ~ 
DURHAM-DUFLEX RAZOR CO.., Jersey City, N. J. 
Factories: Jersey City; Sheffield, Eng.; Paris, France; 
Toronto,Can. Sales Representatives in All Countries. 
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The Tree Bandits at Work 


By Hilda Richmond 








f YHE time has come for a determined, 
organized effort on the part of wo- 
men’s clubs, civic leagues, patriotic 

organizations and individuals to stop the 

work of tree butchers. Armed with saws, 
axes and tree-trimmers, bands of strong- 
armed men are rushing along the highways 
hacking and wounding the fine shade- 
trees that have been the pride of the 
communities for decades. They fall upon 











discourage roadside planting of shade- 
trees. 

A farmer in our section protested 
against putting up high-tension wires 
past his farm when he found the men 
digging a hole for a pole directly in front 
of his old-fashioned front gate. . The 
superintendent answered haughtily that 
if they killed any one they would pay for 
it, and that trees must not stand in the 
way of progress. The farmer appealed to 
the county official, who said he would get 
out an injunction to stop the work, but 
added that the corporation would beat 
him in the end. ‘They have more money 
than you have and they will win out,” 
warned the official. 


Freedom from the Law 


It is this hopeless, helpless attitude of 
village and country people that gives the 
tree bandits such freedom from law. A 
determined effort on the part of farmers 
and villagers would soon make them more 
law-abiding. The workmen rush in and 
hack the trees down to stumps and dis- 
appear, leaving the impression that it is 
no use to go to law with them. Some 

















Trimmed to the last limb 


a century-old tree, and in a few hours it is 
hacked and bleeding so that it can never 
recover its former beauty and usefulness, 
if it survives at all. 

Without the slightest knowledge of 
tree surgery, without the slightest regard 
as to whether it is trimming season or not, 
these bandits leave only the bare stump of 
a once-magnificent tree that gave comfort 
and protection to birds and made beauti- 
ful the landscape. And often these paid 
hirelings of corporations are arrogant, 
abusive and iaaiiliens if any one ventures 
to question their underhand methods or 
suggest that the owner has some rights in 
his own property. 


Fine Old Trees Ruined 


Early last spring we happened to drive 
past our old home, and found our beautiful 
maple and walnut trees trimmed to the 
last limb. The sap was flowing freely 
down the wounded trunks and the trees 
are doomed to die, tree experts tell us. It 
was done without our knowledge and 
consent, and the tenant who remonstrated 
with them received no satisfaction. The 
trees were set more than 50 years ago 
when the homestead was established, and 
seemed almost a part of thefamily. There 
on the lawn lay the limbs, six and eight 
inches in diameter, that had been hacked 
from our trees. Part of the brush had 
been burnt on the lawn, but the rest was 
left for us to get rid of as best we could. 
Our next neighbor was at home when the 
linemen came to his premises, and would 
not let them touch his trees, so they put 
long arms to the cross-bars to carry the 
wires beyond, the branches. And the 
erime of it all was that very little cutting 
would have been necessary in order 
to permit the wires to pass through the 
trees untouched. Their idea seems to be 
that if they cut the trees till they die it 
will save work in the years to come, and 











Butchered to make way for wires 


farmers are threatening to drive the men 
off with shotguns, but busy farmers have 
something to do besides sit on the lawn 
with a gun when corn needs cultivating. 
We need the trees for shade, for beauty, 
for their effect on climate and for the 
protection they afford to bird life so neces- 
sary in farming. And, besides all else, 
the trees are the property of the owners, 
and the owners alone have the right to 
say how and when they shall be trimmed. 


aq«€ 


I have a herd of about 3,000 reindeer and 
each year I lose one or more reindeer 
through porcupines. This year has been 
a bad one, for five reindeer have been 
crippled by “Porky,” as we call him. 
Reindeer do not kick the porcupine, but 
they strike it with the front foot, getting 
the quills in the back side of the foreleg. 
This shows that they reach over the 
porcupine. Sometimes they get quills in 
the neck or nose. If a deer gets porcupine 
quills in his leg we generally kill him for 
foodincamp. A.H. T'ructchell, Alaska. 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 
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Glass-Paint-Varnish- 


Cour property of still another famous state fair — the 
Northeastern Wisconsin State Fair, De Pere, Wisconsin 
is fortified against decay and depreciation by the paint 
that withstands the utmost extremes of winter's cold or 
summer's blistering heat. All the buildings are protected by 


Sun-Proof — 


a 

—economical because of great DP ] nN Tt 
covering capacity per gallon . 
which makes it actually lower oe Pepys 
° /hatever you need — Glass, Paint, 
=e cost Pee Pr foot on the Varnish or Brushes—the Pittsburgh 
building than many paints that Plate Glass Company has a product 
are cheaper per gallon—to Say that exactly fills your requirements. 
nothing of Sun-Proof’s loneer Sold by quality dealers; used by ex- 
service and the protection “ins Painters: 
of its higher quality. . 

‘Guide to Better Homes’’ sent free—a ee rate f * > 


v le book 0. home furnishing and 
decoration. Write Dept. F, today. 








| Northeastern Wis- 
ee consin State Fair, 
, De Pere, Wis. 


SHEEP -SWINE 





Paint and Varnish Factories .~............ ateonsene ~- Milwaukee, Wis., Newark, N.J., Portland, Ore. Los Angeles,Cal, 
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ay 
Nothing 


Until December Ist 


Then Only $10 a Month! 


We will send you a Bulldog Pipe- 
less Furnace for inspection. If you 
want it, pay nothing until December 
ist. Then pay only $10 a month at 
our amazingly low price. Don’t con- 
sider buying any furnace until you 
find out about the Bulldog. Write today. 


Comes Completely Erected! 
Fits any Height of Basement! 
You Install It Yourself! 





meg 

2'2 Tons 
Heats 

5 Rooms! 


“There is no heater to compare with the Bull- 
dog. I burned 2!2 tons of coal last winter 
five rooms and bath.” 

— Walter Geary, Gloucester, Mass. 


That's. what the Bulldog does with coal! 
Here’s what it does with about the lowest 
grade you can think of! : 


“I can run my Bulldog Furnace steady for 
ther conditions 








fourteen days in normal wea 

on the actual cost of 50 cents.” So writes 
F. R. Redetzke, of Cleveland, North Dakota, 
and he adds: “Hard to believe, is it? That's 
what some of my neighbors t until I 
showed them! e have an unlimited amount 
of green screenings in this country. That’s 
the fuel I am using.” 


Heats 7 RoomsInstead of One! 


“‘We have seven rooms and the Bulldog heats 
them fine. We find it takes a little more coal 
to heat the whole house than it did to heat 
one room with a stove using chestnut coal.” 

—J. B. Smith, 19 Elm 8t., Somerville, N. J. 


If thinking 
Write! i Mises fapence qreayteeecs. 


Eastand Wert We ship 

e nearest 
point. ready for winter NOW! Mail 
this coupon TODAY! 


}===s Bulldog Furnace Co. «==» 
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Peter Tumbledown’s Crib — 


By Pete Gellert 








HERE was a day when the open- 
topped rail crib had a place on the 
farm, for the simple reason that 
nothing better could be had.. But in those 
days corn was cheap. If the rats took a 
dozen bushels or so, and if the chickens 
helped themselves to all the ears in the 
top layer, there was always plenty left 








tight for small grains. The turret you sec 
houses the elevator, which is used in 
cribbing the corn and hauling the small 
grain up to the granary. The two holes 
through the concrete which you see in 
front provide a chute for the carrier which 
carries the corn up to the sheller when- 
ever you want to shell any corn. These 
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to make hog-fat, and that was the biggest 
use anyway. 

However, when the price of King Corn 
ranges anywhere from $1 up, and when 
pork brings from $12 to $15 a hundred, 
every ear counts, and any farmer who 
doesn’t figure this way is losing out. The 
old, open t corn-crib can, in many 
cases, be replaced by a water- and vermin- 
proof crib for the money lost by letting 
the rats eat the corn. In addition the 
appearance of the farmstead is improved. 
There are several materials that can be 


chutes can be closed tightly. This crib 
is the kind farmers throughout the Corn 
Belt are using. 

There also are good galvanized-iron bins 
on the market. They are rustproof, will 
last for years, and can be moved from 
place to place—a feature which appeals 
especially to renters. 


qc @ 


Grinding your own feed? If you have 
corn, oats, barley, soybeans, etc., you 








eatin Distri can make a pretty good ration at a fair 
19th and 8 ag ee Devtc2s-0F "Chicago H used, depending on the amount of corn price, by adding oilmeal or cottonseed- 
Without obligating me in any way please send me . you wish to store and the size of crib meal (the proportions depend on the 
Fe SaRE O08 epectal ofex on the Balog © | you want. kind of hay you are feeding) to the home- 
(Print name and address plainly) 1 An excellent crib isshown. Thefounda- grown grains. We'll glad advise you on 
® | tion and floor are of cement, with a drive dairy rations, if you’ll tell us the kind of 
Name 4 all the way up through the center. The hay, whether you feed silage, how much 

gs | second floor, right under the roof, is made milk the cows give, etc. 

Address a 
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Leads the Worla in Molor Car Value’ 


H 
. 
Bio Ss BRA So aki scant. ; sohate BLS re PR Ree i ications i iz Cig Bia oe sD 


The NEW Special Six 4-Door Sedan 
with 7-Bearing Crankshaft Motor~$1315 


f. o. b, factory 


World’s Smoothest New Winged Radiator Cap New Instrument Board 
Type of Motor. New Duotone Body Colors with Indirect Lighting. 
Rubber Insulated Double Filament Headlights All Instruments jin 
MotorSupports—(stand- Full Force-feed Lubrication Single Panel under Glass 
ard Nash practice for Four-wheel Brakes Including Hydrostatic Gas Gauge. 
some time)— Making Five Disc Wheels Seat Upholstery Genuine 
for Notably Quiet and Gasoline Filter Chase Velmo Mohair Velvet. 
Vibrationless Performance. Air Cleaner Oil Screen “Agitator” 
NewCrankcase “Breather” Oil Purifier Preventing Oil Coagulation 
Preventing Crankcase Dilution. in Coldest Weather. 
New-Type Motor Muffler Motor Heat Control by 


Deepening Operative Silence. Thermostatic Water Regulation. 
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The State Troopers 


By H. L. Varian 

















days, who has not heard of those magnificent bodies of men 

known as State Police. Folks in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, West Virginia, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Michigan can tell you what it means to have 
splendidly uniformed, equipped and trained . young troopers 
patrolling their country roads—men whose exploits have been 
heralded through newspapers and magazines. 

Has there ever been in your neighborhood—you who live in 
states without rural police—a murder, or a criminal assault? Or 
have you ever been crowded off the road in 
your machine by a band of desperate, lawless, 
taunting lawbreakers? What are you going 
to do if any of these things hit you, par- 
ticularly if you live in one of those states 
where state police are not in existence? Nine 
chances out of ten you will, through utter 
helplessness, let the criminal get away; or if 
the crime is very terrible, you will phone to 
your county-seat, no matter how many miles 
away it may be, for your sheriff. 

Now, it is very likely that your sheriff was, 
before his election, a butcher, or a merchant, 
or a farmer; and he has surrounded himself 
with a crew of deputies of a similar sort, whose 
total qualifications of fitness for their posi- 
tions as law-enforcing officers consist in their 
having attained certain political prowess. 
Have you ever heard of a sheriff’s having 
gone away to a police training-school—much 
less his deputies? What reason have you to 
believe, then, that when you phone for your 
sheriff, miles away—and you are so fortunate, 
perhaps, as to even find him at home, or to be able to locate any 
of his deputies—and he finally arrives at, your home, after con- 
siderable lapse of time, that he is any more qualified to handle 
the situation than you are? Don’t mistake my meaning. There 
will always be room under our form of government for a sheriff 
and a couple of deputies or so to carry out certain legal processes; 
but I contend that there is very little room for an untrained sheriff 
—who, by the way, can not hold office in most states longer than 
two years—to be considered the last resort in times of crime. 

These state policemen—rural police, if you please—are avail- 
uble for more things than just crime. Very frequently they have 
acted as firemen, being able to get to the scene of conflagration 
even more rapidly than high-powered fire-equipment, before fire- 
men or assistance could get to the scene. They are forest wardens 
with a careful eye to prevent those devastating specters of horror 
that all countryside dwellers dread, the forest-fires. 


r VHERE is hardly « farmer who is worthy of the name these 














S< 
Protection 


Confidence 


Any story about state troopers calls for a description of some 
actual cases. I could tell you of hundreds. I am_ thinking 
now of a case in Maryland. A mother came to. me one morning 
ut 8 o’clock with a broken heart, for her boy had run away from 
home. The father was an unfortunate character, enough to drive 
any boy away from home, but the mother’s heart was the usual 
mother’s heart. 

I called Colonel Baughman, superintendent of the Maryland 
State Police Force, on the phone at 9 o’clock. In less than an 
hour, the trail of this boy was picked up by the use of the 
long-distance phone, and a trooper in plain 
clothes was immediately detailed with a 
state car to follow it. He found the boy 
by 2.30 p. m., the same day, and at 4.30 
p. m. the boy was quietly slipped through the 
home door into his mother’s arms by the 
trooper, who gave a sympathetic grin and 
then backed off, without any effcrt to secure 
any plaudit or appreciation, and he par- 
ticularly saw to it that no newspaper had any 
record of the case. The next morning the 
boy in question was back at his school with 
no one pointing the finger of scorn at him for 
his escapade, for it was only known by one 
or two of us, and the state trooper. 


OW about your money? Where do you 
deposit it? At the nearest county-seat? 
These funds that you have eked out of your 
earnings year after vear by hard toil repre- 
sent all that you have in the world, probakly, 


The troopers have splendid horses outside of the roof over your head. Who is 


safeguarding the weak little bank in your 
particular section of the commonwealth? Any one? 

Shortly after the formation of the Maryland State Police, a 
trained trooper was sent to every small-town and country bank in 
the state to train the cashiers and clerks how.to deal with criminal 
emergency, and to provide against it. One morning in the little 
settlement of Woodbine, Md., the cashier arrived at 8 o'clock, to 
be horrified by the sight of his bank vault burnt open by an 
acetylene torch, and the vault rifled of a large sum of negotiable 
securities. He did not forget his training at the hands of the 
state police, and between 8 a. m. and 8.05 a. m. he had gotten 
on the phone, 28 miles away, up on Braddock Mountain, the 
nearest substation of the Maryland State Police. It was incum- 
bent upon the officer on duty there to find the nearest trooper 
patrolling in the vicinity of Woodbine. Like a flash, using their 
splendid telephone signal system, by 8.10 he had picked up the 
trooper patrolling at Ridgeville, Md., eight (Continued on page 93 
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Left, Officer Hagner and Sergeant 
Busch, of the Maryland State Police, 
at Substation B, Braddock Heights, 
Md. Center, Sergeant Leutbecher 
on his motor-cycle. Right, a detach- 
ment of troopers who policed the state 
fair-grounds. These men, as they 
ride, have vested in them the com- 
plete powers of the state; they are 
officered by men of special education 
and training, of peculiar fitness for 
their work. It is through their sheer 
ability to cope with crime that they 
have been able to build up in the ranks 
of crime a potent fear. It is a matter 















of record that those states protected 
by state troopers suffer least from 
criminal depredations in the rural dis- 
tricts. He would be a bold criminal 
who would ply his trade in a com- 
munity policed by men of such fitness. 
Farm folks in every state can have 
police protection of this sort if they 
want it badly enough. And farm folks 
are just the ones who need ‘it. Neigh- 
bors are. not close, and good roads 
now make it possible. for-criminals to 
get away quickly. City people; with 
neighbors nearby, have better pro- 
tection from criminals and from fire. 
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YES, Sir! Prince Albert is the 
kind of a smoke that makes you 
want to grab a megaphone and 
shout its praises from the house- 
tops. With true fan pride, you 
just want to tell the world you’ve 
discovered the grandest tobacco 
that ever lined a pipe-bowl. 


P. A. is so genuinely friendly 
to your tongue and throat and 
general disposition. It bangs 
your smoke-spot in deep center 
for high score every time. Cool 
as a parachute-jumper. Sweet 
as a check in the morning’s mail. 
Fragrant as a pine-groye on a 
damp morning. 
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You'll find me 


in the P. A. 


cheering-section 


Mild, too, with a mildness 
that lets you hit it up from morn- 
ing to midnight. Never a regret. 
Never a protest. Yet, Prince 
Albert has a body that satisfies 
your smoke-taste right down to 
the ground. Prince Albert is 
quality tobacco clear through. 


Nail this for a fact, Men: if 
you have never smoked P. A.., 
you haven’t given that old 
jimmy-pipe a chance to do its 
stuff. You may think you are 
perfectly satisfied with your pres- 
ent brand. Don’t stop there. 
Buy a tidy red tin of P. A. today. 
It will be a revelation! 


PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


1926, R. 


ompany, Winston-Salem, N. C 


. Reynolds Tobacce 


P. A. is sold everywhere in 
tidy red tins, pound and half- 
pound tin humidors, and 
pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. 
And always with every bit of 
bite and parch removed by 
the Prince Albert process. 
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FOR GENERAL LUBRICATION 
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Pressure Grease System ( ¢. Aen o Doe Sytem) 
"Grease Cups TEXACO CUP GREASE 

Wheel Hubs (ais mite Rowing) TEXACO MARFAK GREASE 
Steering System . 
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TEXACO MOTOR OIL-CLEAN, CLEAR, GOLDEN 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S.A. 
TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


The perfect combination for getting the most from your engine 
[1] clear, golden TEXACO Motor Oil in the grade recommended by 
our engineers—no carbon, less wear, longer life: 

[2] the wew and better TEXACO Gasoline—no knocking, smoother 
acceleration, power on the hills and more miles per gallon. 
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We had a picture of this 
great copy of the Lil 
Bell in our last issue. 
Here is another, with all 
the 26,000 electric bulbs 
lighted. You pass under 
this great bell just be- 
fore you reach the main 
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This is what the newest passenger and mail 
airplanes look like. Note the single plane, 
placed above the cabin and engines, and 
the large cabin capacity © U. & U 


At the upper left is a curiosity—a tail-less 
English airplane that actually flies all right. 
But it is only an experimental machine 


© U. & U. 


At the left, another new monoplane with 
wings that fold, so that the plane can be 
put ina 15-foot-wide garage. One ving, is 
folded back, the otherin place © U. 











Everybody who has been to Sweden raves over the beautiful city and har- 
bor of Stockholm. The city and suburbs are mostly on islands, and busi- 
ness people ride to and from work on these harbor steamers. ous win 


cool in summer 


Interesting Ehotos for Our Folks 




















This wedding gown looks very strange to western eyes. 
e wearer is Miss Ichijyo of Tokyo, and her recent 
Par a was the social event of the season, Gu" ore 





Here is a ‘ 


gether, it is not safe. 
resulted from ignoring this rule 


“Don’t” for campers and hikers and girls generally. Don’t ever, under 
any circumstances, accept rides from strange men. Even when two girls are to- 
© newspapers are full of distressing stories % ar has 
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Great 
Building Books 


Before you build, be sure you have these money-saving 
books! They will post you on lowest wholesale prices 
—help you avoid costly mistakes—show you tested, 
sound ideas and designs on every type of building 
from a poultry house to a Colonial home. Write 
for them now! Use coupon or mail a postcard today. 


Sent FREE! 





Bookof200 
Home Plans 


Shows sistas, geen. 
specifications town 
and country hom es, 
bungalows, farm 
houses, 4 to 9 rooms, 
from $750 to $3,500. 


Book 
of Barns 


Pictures and describes 
654 sizes and kinds of 
barns, granaries, 
stock, hog and poul- 
try houses. 


Building 
Material 
Catalog 


Everything for build- 
ing, remodeling or 
repairing at wholesale 
prices, 


Buy Direct from 
Mill—Wholesale 
Prices! 


Save $200 to $2,000 on Home or Barn 


We ship direct to your station an entire house or any part of 
a house. Over 200,000 customers save here — many say from 30% 
to 50%, and get better quality than they can buy locally. We 
own and operate four mills—cut material for hundreds of 
houses at a time—have a big staff of architects—and our big 
volume and the economy it brings enable us to sell direct to 
you at lowest wholesale prices! 


Hundreds of Customers Do Own Building 


Many of our purchasers put up their own homes or barns. 
By our Ready-Cut system heavy studs, joists, rafters and sheath- 
ing are cut at mill by power-driven saws. This saves 18% 
lumber waste and up to 30% of your labor. Complete plans 
and full directions make it impossible to go wrong. Material 
also furnished Not Ready-Cut if desired. 


Highest Quality Material Send Us Your Bills to Figure 
Nothing but clean, new, bright ey We will a Fa = lumber bills for 
and material — top quality guaran any job without charge. If you don’t 

find the building you want in our books, 


20 Year Guarantee write us, enclosing your list or lumber 
——— with every Gordon-Van Tine bill and we wi — you lowest, whole- 
home, backed by $1,000, resources, sale, freight prices. 


5000 Building Material Bargains! 
Two-Light Check Rail Clear White Pine 5x 
Windows - Panel Door Quality Paint 


The Standard Goes further. Lasts 





and ane | Door of America, longer. Special kinds 
glazed. 26x28. Finest manufac- for every 
Our Building ture, lumber “‘A” ur pose, 


quality white ighest 
pine. Size 2-6x6-6 
=i] —1%% inch thick. 
==} A Special Gordon- 

|} Van Tine Bargain 


$303 


Material Cat- 
alog shows 
many other 
sizes and 
styles. 


a ma 





Gordon-VanTine Co: Sechelt 
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Gordon-Van Tine Home No. 506 


Wonderful 4-bedroom farm house. Modern 
labor-saving conveniences. Materials 


$2147 





















Gordon-Van Tine Barn No. 403—Size 30x 36. A won- 
derful value in a Gothic roof barn — staunch, gaia no 
waste space. 20 other sizes in book. Materials a 


oultry House No. 
Sve. 70 odes scienti- 
fictype. low win- 
dows, hinged at to amet 
mits sunshine to 

Upper windows light 





wt3:" = Mail Coupon NOW! 
gladly help See ae RE De RE MER aS Ym REAL Hom so Re NA 


ou in your rd 
Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
building — 840 Gordon St., Davenport, Iowa . 
Send me free books. I expect to 
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Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money ee, NaM0 a eannnee nee cc enn nn nnn ceeeee in 
840 Gordon Street Davenport, Iowa San 
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Bungalow 


By L. C. Hill 





A Spanish- Type 























a little different from other folks, or to a certain amount of 

romance in the human make-up. Whatever the reascn, 
though, there are a lot of folks who have a longing for a house 
“built Soanish.” 

A well-designed Spanish house, adobe finish, does look well, 
there’s no getting away from it. But, in addition to looks, a 
house of this type can be planned to meet every need of the farm 
family. I'll stake my knowledge of farmhouse planning on that, 
= after looking over the plans, I believe you'll agree with me. 

t’s see. 

Two floor plans are shown—one with a single sleeping-room 
for the newlyweds, and one with two sleeping-rooms for the larger 
family. In the smaller plan, there is no din- 
ing-room, but an alcove for dinette—a 
breakfast nook, in other words. Much more 
cozy than a dining-room, and certainly 
handier to he kitchen. 

Another thing very essential in a farmhouse 
is the wash-room just off the kitchen. Here 
the men can clean up for dinner or supper 
before coming into the kitchen. The wash- 
room and dinette are present in both plans, 
as they should be. 


[sth tell you whether it is due to the liking for something 





ceiling. ‘They are hung on large ornamental wrought-iron hinges. 
The shutters should be of unfinished lumber and either stained 
dark or painted cobalt Llue. 

Old Spanish roof-tile is made either machine-scored or hand- 
scored—that is, showing the marks o the hand to imitate the 
old hand-made tile. The tile comes in different shades—tan, 
brown, and cherry red. This tile ccmes in random length, and 
the convexed til2 to the gutter should not be laid to project ¢ venly 
along the eaves but be irregular; this produces a very unique 
shadow effec. on the wall. 


N the old Spanish houses the adobe blocks were shaped by 
hand; it was impossi-le to make them perfect, and the edges 
were not all square. When laid up the walls 
were not absolutely straight and plumb, and 
the plaster did not cover up these defects. 
This uneven effect, if you would care to go 
into the design to that extent, can be pro- 
duced by using concrete blocks; round the 
edzes and corners off of a few now and then 
as they are laid up, and project a block a 
little out of plumb once in a while in the wall. 
Plastering the walls inside and out should be 
in charge of a reliable rla terer if you want 
real Spanish effect. The stucco or plaster 

















HERE really isn’t much more that needs 
to be said about the plans themselves. 








should be mi ed very thick and applied in a 
heavy rough coat; the texture can be worked 





There are the closets, to be sure; who would 
want a farmhouse without closets? The small 
closet opening into the hall can be used for 
linen, vacuum cleaner, etc. Oh, yes—I almost forgot the folding 
bed in the smaller plan. Mighty comfortable, these beds are, 
and they take the place of an extra sleeping-room. The beds 
are made like an ordinary metal bed, but fold up with mattress 
and bedding in place. The beds are mounted on rubber-tired 
casters and can be moved through any doorway two feet wide. 

To get a full dose of the Spanish atmosphere along with this 
practical plan, th tile roof, stained shutters, adobe finish, etc., 
must be used. There is no reason, of course, why red shingle roof 
and ordinary stucco finish on frame or other construction wouldn’t 
make an attractive exterior. 

A double-acting arched door leads into the living-room in the 
alternate plan, and into the combined living-room and dining- 
room in the smaller plan. In either case the dining- and living- 
rooms could have a random tile floor. There is now on the market 
2a composition cork-and-cement tile made in all colors and in 
random sizes to imitate marble. It is laid in a special cement 
the same as genuine tile. The fireplace should be large and built 
of irregular-shaped flat stones or boulders. The ceilings should 
be heavily beamed of rough or unfinished lumber and later stained 
either dark walnut or mahogany. The doors are perfectly plain, 
showing grain full length and being stained to match the beamed 
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Front view of the house 












~ Left, plan for two-bedroom house; right, one bedroom. A, section of masonry wall; B, frame wall 


in with the back of a large kitchen spoon. 
While still wet the surface is wiped over 
lightly with the palm of the hand. 

The exterior can be white, and tints can be used for the interior. 
There are three ways in which textured walls such as are required 
in homes of this type can be produced. The old way is by applying 
plaster and then painting over it. This is the most expensive 
method and takes quite a bit of time. A second method is to use 
tinted plaster. Safest results will be obtained when a factory- 
mixed material is employed for the finish coat. If you can not 
secure the right tint in the prepared plaster, a third method is 
open to you. This consists of the use of a plastic paint which 
gives both texture and tone in one coat. Its color range is un- 
limited, it can be applied over any base, and it saves both time 
and money. This house may be built of either brick, tile, con- 
crete blocks or frame, the latter being covered with lath (either 
metal or wood) for stueco. 

You will notice that on the elevation the basement windows 
do not show; the basement is dug deep and the tops of the windows 
kept just at the grade line. The areas admit light to the base- 
ment, as shown in the wall sections. The porch can be floored . 
with stones (flat field stones will do) in irregular shapes, laid in 
cement mortar. 

Any questions about divorcing the Spanish idea from this 
practical plan? Write the Editor. 
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i 
GES ago when a family lost ) 
one of its members it em- 
ployed professional mourners 
to make a great noise. 
B 


Today people realize that often 
the greatest sorrow is least ap- 
parent, To do that thing which 
really comforts the aching heart 
is so much more important than 
tomakea meredisplay of emotion. 


> 


p The outstanding thought is to 
protect the remains. It express- 
es love, consideration, gratitude 

— this one simple thing. 


During the past few years the 

use of the Clark Grave Vault 
C has increased nearly five hun- 
f, dred per cent. 


It provides a definite service 
that the sensible family feels it 
owes to the deceased. 


The Clark Grave Vault, made 
according to an immutable law 
of Nature, has never failed to 
give positive and permanent 
protection. It has no man-made 
seals or locks. 


Constructed entirely of 12-gauge 
Keystone copper steel, with a 
plating of pure cadmium on the 
higher priced vaults, (applied “7 
by the Udylite Process, exclusive 
to this vault) it affords the 
greatest rust-resistance known 
to science. Being made of metal, 
this vault is not porous. 


fi- 


There is no annoyance or diffi- 
cultyinsecuringtheClarkGrave , 
Vault, because it is recommend- ( 
ed and supplied by leading 

funeral directors. i 
Less than Clark complete pro- JS 
tection is no protection at alll 


THE CLARK GRAVE 
VAULT COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


= ioe We 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


GRAVE VAULT 
This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying 


the vault instantly. Unless you see this 
mark, the vault is not a Clark. 
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Alfalfa Kills Canada Thistle 


By Hans Albertson 








ILL alfalfa destroy Canada this- 
tle? A correct answer to this 
simple question is mighty impor- 


tant to the thousands of farmers in the 
northern half of the United States whose 
farms are fouled with the prickly pest. 
Canada thistle is no longer confined to 
the eastern seaboard—the pesky nuisance 
has made itself so much at home in 
America that it now stretches from coast 
to coast, 

On hundreds of thousands of farms 
where Canada thistle infests entire fields, 
there are only two known methods of 
control—either clean cultivation or smoth- 
ering with alfalfa. Clean cultivation, 
however, means many hours spent 


a 100 per cent annihilator of thistles is 
because so many farmers neglect one or 
more of the essentials of alfalfa raising, 
and as a result fail to secure a good stand. 
Then they say the method won’t work. 
Remember—don’t neglect seed inocula- 
tion, and don’t forget to apply lime if 
your soil is sour, and don’t sow alfalfa on 
undrained soil. We found one farmer 
who tried to start alfalfa on wet land 
contaminated with a scattering growth of 
thistles, and when he failed to get a stand 
he roundly cursed the thistles, not know- 
ing that alfalfa can not stand having its 
feet wet. 

Another thing we have learned is that 





in the hot summer sun—an un- 
comfortable and expensive propo- 
sition. On the other hand, if the 
pest can be smothered with al- 
falfa the destruction of the thistle 
is clean velvet. 

A great many folks testify that 
alfalfa can be used successfully to 
destroy Canada thistle. Perhaps 
the first state to try this method 
in an organized manner was In- 
diana. This came about through 
a test conducted on the Pinney- 
Purdue farm near Wanatah, Ind., 
an experimental farm operated by 
Purdue University. In the fall of 
1921 a field heavily infested with 
Canada thistle was plowed and 
seeded to alfalfa. A good stand 
was secured, which gradually died 
out, leaving a blue-grass turf that 
came on naturally. Practically all 
the thistles had died in the mean- 
time and only a few of the prickly 
sprouts could be found in the 
blue-grass. So striking was this 
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demonstration that a number of 
neighboring farmers tried the plan. 


NE of the most amazing 

demonstrations was the one on Fred 
Loew’s farm, Huntington, Ind. Fred 
succeeded in completely eradicating a 
pair of huge thistle patches in two years 
by the simple process of growing alfalfa. 
There was a clear-cut line between the 
alfalfa and the thistles at the fence-row. 
Where the alfalfa stopped the thistles 
commenced, but no thistle shoots could be 
found in the alfalfa beyond. a foot from 
the edge of the patch. 

This simple, labor-saving method has 
spread into other states. In spite of all 
the glowing reports, however, the method 
is far from foolproof. There have been 
some failures. We have investigated both 
the successes and the failures, and you will 
want to know what we have learned, In 
the first place, we have never seen a good 
stand of alfalfa that failed to drive out 
the thistle, providing the legume was 
allowed at least two or three years to do 
the job. This means the use of a variety 
that is not subject to winter-killing. Here 
in Indiana, Grimm does the job nicely, 
while in other sections Cossack, Hardigan 
and Ontario Variegated are highly recom- 
mended, The greatest difficulty is in 
getting seed true to the variety, and for 
this reason certified seed is best. No one 
can tell the variety by the appearance of 
the seed, and there has been a great deal 
of misrepresentation in order to get fancy 
prices for common seed. But common 
alfalfa is a very unreliable thistle killer, 
due to the fact that it is likely to be killed 
by severe winter weather. 

The principal reason why alfalfa is not 


These thistles were cut (note the stubble), but 
soon sent up new growth 


chances for sucéess are greatly increased 
if the thistles are weakened before the 
alfalfa is seeded, since the tender little 
legume seedlings must compete with the 
huskier thistle shoots. This weakening 
process can be started by plowing the in- 
fested land deeply during the previous 
fall, which is particularly valuable in case 
the alfalfa is to. be spring-seeded, This 
will set the weed back considerably and 
give the alfalfa a better chance to get a 
good start in the world. The thistle- 
weakening process should be continued 
during the preparation of the seed-bed— 
nothing discourages the pest quite so much 
as a thoroughly prepared seed-bed which 
at the same time gives the alfalfa seed a 
decent place to germinate. Finally, do 
not be afraid to use the hoe in the young ° 
stand to chop back the thistle sprouts oc- 
sasionally and so help the alfalfa in its 
battle against its hardy competitor. When 
a good alfalfa stand is secured, not only 
will the alfalfa roots crowd the thistle 
roots, and the alfalfa tops shade the 
prickly thistle shoots, but the alfalfa will 
enjoy being clipped several times, which is 
death to the weakened thistle. 

To sum up the whole matter, about the 
nearest approach to making the alfalfa 
method of killing Canada thistle foolproof 
is to observe strictly all the recognized 
essentials of alfalfa production. This 
means draining wet soil, liming sour land, 
inoculating seed where needed, preparing 
a good seed-bed, and using seed of known 
origin, of a variety not subject to winter- 
killing. 
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Something New in Transportation 


STAR SIX 
COMPOUND FLEETRUCK 


40 BRAKE 
HORSE - POWER 





























ONE TON 


ONE TON CHASSIS CAPACITY 


97 foc: 
Lansing 






¢ FORWARD 


128" 
SPEEDS WHEELBASE 
37% to 72% 
MORE . 
EFFICIENCY > PEED, 


POWER AND 


—BY TEST } ECONOMY 
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ecause of thts 


The greatest single step forward in a quarter century of Motor 
Transportation. A new type of transmission with the economy 
shift—a 4th forward gear that increases motor efficiency, gaso- 
line mileage, speed and power range. Easy to operate —a for- 
ward push on gear lever instantly changes from 3rd to 4th, J 

reducing fuel cost 20%. | 










Ask the nearest Star Car 
| dealer to show you this New 
Truck Transmission and 
demonstrate its operation, 


‘ 


Here is a new one ton six-cylinder truck chassis that is built for present 
day demands in business. The COMPOUND FLEETRUCK is not an 
adaptation of a standard chassis — It is new throughout and built for 


MORE POWER — MORE SPEED — MORE ECONOMY 


Star Car Dealers throughout the country are prepared to demonstrate 


the COMPOUND FLEETRUCK and explain this new economy shift 
with the overdrive principle. 





Side View of Twin Front View of Twin 
high transmission STAR CAR PRICES high transmission 






IMPROVED STAR FOUR 
Com. Chassis . . $470 Touring . . . . $550 Coach . « & » 6608 
Convertible Roadster 550 Coupe... .. 675 Sedan. «ee. 795 


THE NEW STAR SIX 


at gs’ 5 ‘yarn Oe Lows Sport Rendéu.. 0... 995 
a ee SS oddster . . . $910 . 

Coupe’... : 820 Sedan... . : 975 Hayes-Hunt Bodies 
Coach - - « . 880 Sport Coupe . . 995 All prices f. o. b. Lansing 


COMPOUND FLEETRUCK Ton Chassis $975 


Low~cost Transportation 





DURANT MOTORS, Inc., 250 W. 57th Street, New York City. General Sales Dept.: 1819 Broadway, New York City 
Plants: Elizabeth, N. J. Lansing, Mich. Oakland, Cal. Toronto, Ont. Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States, Canada and Mexico 
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Don't Pay 
. : 


For 
Four Months 


After You Get 
The Separator 





E WILL send an Imported 

Belgium Melotte Cream Sepa- 

rator direct to your farm and 
you don’t pay us a cent for 4 months. 
You may have a 30 Days Trial. 
Then decide. whether you want to 
keep it or return it at our expense. 
We make this offer because we know 
there is no other separator in the 
world equal to the Melotte and we 
want to prove it to you. 


Belgium 


Imported—Duty Free 


Melotte 


Melotte contains the famous 
The Belgium Me! ~ gen 





single- . lancing 
bowl. This Melotte Bow! | from one 
frictionless ball bearing anc like a top. 
Without -. rebalancing it as per- 
fectly after 15 years of service as when new. 





Neither wear or usage can ever throw the 
Melotte Bow! out of balance. 


Send Coupon 


Mail coupon for catalog giving full Gracin. 
tion of this wonderful cream separator and 
the extraordinary 4 months nthe offer. 


The Melotte Separator 


H. B, Babson, U. S. Manager 





2843 W. 19th gers. oo lag aaa 
2445 Prince phon St., Berkeley, Cal . 


AA SSON. 


oe Nieto ere nn 
"PERRET ae FA ad 
Please send me Catalog and 
your offer of" eee Peet for 4 Months.”’ 

(Print your Name and Address Plainly.) 


Name. buon 








R. FP. D. Nos 











How many cowe do you milk? ... ..-.......c+ .---ncce 
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When Your Faucets Leak 


By Grif McKay 








BOUT a year ago we had running 
water installed. For the first few 
months I think we used twice as 


much water as formerly—the children had 
to get a drink and wash their hands every 
little bit when they were indoors, just for 
the novelty of turning the water on. 

Maybe that is the reason the faucets 
began to leak at the kitchen sink—I will 
always think so. We called the hardware 
man in town and he sent out a young fel- 
low arrayed with wrenches from the 
smallest size up. 

Things began to happen right away. 
Even though he had wrenches galore, 
none would fit the nut on the faucet. He 
finally took a pair of pliers to loosen the 
nut, and the pliers slipped and scratched 
the nut badly. When the nut was loosened, 
the water began to squirt out in all 
directions. The embryo plumber had 
either forgotten to turn the water off 
downstairs, or else he didn’t know enough. 

To make a long story short, I watched 
every move he made, so I could fix the 
faucet myself should the same trouble 
occur again. He loosened the nut (should 
have turned the water off first, but 
didn’t), then turned the faucet stem to 
the left until it came out, and removed 
the svrew in the lower end. This loosened 
the washer that had become worn. He 
replaced the washer, put the screw in, 
turned the faucet back into place, then 
screwed the cap down. 

All done but the bill—that came a few 
days later. It charged $3 for the boy’s 
labor and 75 cents for materials (two 


washers). I kicked on the 75-cent item, 
and the bill was cut to $3.15. That seemed 
more like it—I hive learned since that 
you can get the washers three for a nickel 
in most any ten-cent store. I paid the 
bill, and learned enough that now I do 
all light plumbing work myself. Who 
wouldn’t? 























Auto Insurance 


5 soon as you buy a new car, you will 
be approached by insurance salesmen 
with the suggestion that you purchase 
complete coverage. What kind of auto- 
mobile insurance should you buy? 

First of all, I should say fire and theft 
insurance. . This kind of insurance is al- 
most universally bought. If a car is pur- 
chased on the instalment plan, the dealer 
requires such insurance, the policy to be 
retained as collateral. Proper locking- 
devices will greatly reduce the cost of such 
protection. Usually the cost of such in- 
surance for $1,000 will amount to about 
$38. Even if a car is not insured for its 
full value, a small amount of insurance 
means that ordinary fire losses will be 
taken care of and that the amount will 
almost always cover actual damage to a 
car while stolen. Practically all stolen 
cars carrying insurance are recovered, 
because Insurance companies have so 
many agents to help in this work along 
with law-enforcement authorities. 


Liability and Property Damage 


This insurance is designed to protect the 
car owner from liability on account of 
personal injury to pedestrians and occu- 
pants of other cars which may be struck, 
and actual damage to property through 
the use of his car. However, this does 
not cover damage to the insured’s car or 
personal injury of its occupants. In case 
of suits for damage, the insurance com- 
pany will defend the insured and pay all 
costs. Such insurance as described above 
will cost about $38 a year for property- 
damage coverage up to $1,000 and _per- 
sonal injury damage up to $5,000 for a 
single individual and $10,000 where more 


You Should Buy 


than one person is injured in the same 
accident. This kind of insurance is par- 
ticularly good where several persons drive 
the same car and especially if some of 
these drivers are beginners. Even with 
an experienced driver, however, there are 
many hazards brought about by ignorance, 
carelessness and indifference on the part 
of other drivers. 


Collision Insurance 


Collision insurance is to protect you 
against damage to your own car by col- 
lision, no matter whose fault it may be. 
If your car is parked in town and some 
one runs inte it and escapes without 
detection, collision insurance covers the 
damage. 

This kind of insurance in conjunction 
with the other two kinds I have named 
will give complete protection. However,: 
the collision insurance is quite costly, 
being about $150 a year for complete 
coverage on a new six-cylinder touring- 
car. For about $50 a year, on the other 
hand, you can buy this protection pro- 
vided you will allow the insuranee com- 
pany first of all to deduct $50 from each 
claim for damage. This removes a large 
part of what they call ‘‘moral’’ risk. That 
is, many people will get a fender scratched 
and demand a new fender when they have 
bought complete coverage, when such 
damage can be repaired for a dollar or 
two, Bumpers front and rear on your car 
will reduce the collision insurance premium 
about 12 per cent. 

Of course, such insurance can not take 
the place of careful driving. It does pro- 
tect one from carelessness and criminal 
negligence on the part of others. 
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1926 


HEATER 
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in your home will so completely solve your heating 
problem that you can live comfortably in every room, 
upstairs and down, even in the coldest weather. No more 
huddling around stoves—no more shut-off rooms— 
no hot spots—no cold spots—just an even, healthful 
warmth everywhere. A single Sunbeam Cabinet Heater 
—today’s most modern heating device—will assure your 
having ‘‘whole home’”’ comfort this winter and for many 
winters to come. 














replaces two or three Stoves 


Instead of feeding two or three fires, instead of emptying 
the ashes from several stoves, instead of setting up your 
heating equipment in the fall and taking it down in the 
spring—you can eliminate all this extra trouble, extra 
work, and unnecessary dirt and muss with a Sunbeam 
Cabinet Heater in your home. 





heats the whole home~apstazrs and down 


How can a single heater give this “whole home” heating 
result? It’s largely because your Sunbeam Cabinet 
Heater is new in its design, new in its construction, and 
new in its heating principle. It heats by circulation in- 
stead of radiation. It draws fresh air in at the bottom, 
heats it thoroughly, and sends it out at the top to be 
circulated into every room in your home. 


saves fuel 


Because it burns any kind of fuel, hard or soft coal, 
coke or wood, because it replaces several stoves, because 
it delivers every possible heat unit from the fuel con- 
sumed and sends its warm comfort into every room in 
your home, the Sunbeam Cabinet Heater reduces your 
heating cost to the minimum. 


requires no basement 


Your Sunbeam Cabinet Heater.is placed in the living- 
room, dining-room or hallway, where it adds to the 
beauty of your home like any other fine piece of furniture. 
You have a central heating plant—modern in every re- 
spect—that occupies little space, is easy to keep clean, 
safe for the children—a heater that adds to the joy of 
living. 

Thousands of users in every section of the country will 
testify to the ‘“‘whole home”’ heating results the Sunbeam 
has given them. 


it’s sold on easy terms 











Send for the whole story— 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 








THE FOX FURNACE COMPANY 
ELYRIA, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Sunbeam Warm Air Furnaces— 
Pipe and Pipeless 


Largest makers of heating equipment in the world. 


Please send me, without obligation, literature 
describing the Sunbeam Cabinet Heater. 


F.J 10-26 




















Super~X / if 
Every Time: ” 


15 to 20 yards greater effective 
range than the ordinary loads 
is yours with Super-X! 
Greater effectiveness. Hun- 
dreds of tests prove that 
Super-X gives you nearly 
twice as many effective pel- 
lets at the longer ranges, due 
to concentrated shot string. 


The Super-X shot charge 
travels through the air to the 
bird in practically a compact 
mass, instead of stringing out. 
Ordinary loads string out as 
much as 20 feet. Often more! 






Super-X for the 
high-flying ducks 4 
and geese every time. 
There’s nothing like it! 
Write for descriptive folder: 
**Short Shot String — the 
Secret of Super-X Long- 
Range Killing Power.’’ 


Xpert 


another exclusive Western de- 
velopment, has proved that a 
quality smokeless shell can 
be sold at a popular price. 
Ideal for quail and ordinary 
shooting that doesn’t call for 
the long-range effectiveness 
of Super-X. There are West- 
ern dealers everywhere. Write 
us about your shooting prob- 
lems. Always glad to hear from 
you. 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


1042 Broadway East Alton, Ill. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Hoboken, N. J. Tacoma, Wash. Sen Francisco, Cal. 


World’s Champion Ammunition 
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Thrift Brings Farm Ownership 


By John B. Gardner 








Belmont county, Ohio, when a son, 

about 21 years old, said to me: “What 
will I do to avoid working all my life on a 
rough hill farm like this?” 

My suggestion was: “Put in a field of 
corn on a neighbor’s farm (his father’s 
farm was SO acres, about 50 of which 
could be worked), and feed it to hogs. 
When you sell the hogs bring me the 
money and I will arrange to give vou 
G per cent interest.” 

He followed the suggestion and brought 
me $100 in the fall. I visited the farm two 
or three times every summer and found 
he was very much interested and was 
trying to make a little more. The second 
vear, when he came in-the fall, he had 
enough, with his $6 interest, to leave 
$125 with me. The next summer when 
I went out I found he was more interested 
than ever. He had been studying hog 
raising and had improved his stock. At 
this time corn was selling for about 50 
cents and hogs ran from six to eight. cents. 

The third year when his hogs were sold 
he had, with his Jnterest, $175, making 
his total savings “$400—with the result 
that his interest for the next year was 
nearly one-fourth of what he earned the 
first vear. For the fourth year, having 
learned a lot about his business, he man- 
aged to save, including interest, $225. 


I WAS visiting a relative who farms in 


COULD go on and tell you how much 

he saved every year, as the records are 
in my office, but fear the boys whom I 
want to benefit will not read the whole 
story; I will say he kept on every vear 
saving an in¢reased amount until I was 
holding $3,000 for him. And here comes 
the part of the story to which I want the 
boys to give particular attention. Op- 
portunities do not come often, but when 
they do come the boy who is prepared can 
profit, which is proven by the following 
experience. My cousin came in to tell 
me that a farm of 100 acres within one 
and one-half miles of his home was to be 
sold at auction.* I looked at the place, 
every foot of which could be worked, 


with the exception of that oceupied by a 
small run which headed on the place. 
The ground was not at its best, because it 
had been rented for a number of years, 
the house was about ready to fall down 
and the outbuildings were almost useless. 

When the day of the sale came we were 
there, and secured the farm for $4,000. 
Terms, $2,000 cash—the remainder to be 
paid in two years with interest. 

The farm is on one of the main state 
roads, hard-surfaced from the Ohio River 
to Cleveland, but is three miles from a 
railroad. The coal had not been sold 
under the farm, and within tess than one 
year from the time he bought the place 
he sold one vein of coal for $20 an acre, 
which of course gave him the money to 
pay for the farm in full, and I was still 
holding $1,000 of his money. 

Now, boys, you will be interested in the 
next step—he same in to fell me that he 
was very much interested in a certain 
young lady who lived on a farm not far 
away, and so there was a wedding. 


A. this time he owns an additional 50 
acres adjoining the original farm, 
which he purchased at a forced sale, an- 
other case where he could take advantage 
of an opportunity because he had saved. 

The farm today contains a large barn 
of first-class construction, a modern six- 
room house, two sheep-houses, wagon- 
shed, garage and the necessary outbuild- 
ings to house all the farm machinery—and 
by the way, all his machinery is kept in 
the buildings at all times when not in use. 

My cousin has sold hogs every year 
since he started—he endeavors to raise 
about 30 each year. He has kept about 
100 sheep for the past eight or ten years, 
bought Liberty Bonds during the war, 
has money in the bank, and loans to farm- 
ers in that vicinity. 

Almost any young man can earn twice 
as much today as my cousin did, and as 
the interest money will earn today is the 
same as it was when he began, there is 
still a good chance to get started on the 
road to success. 





Soil Testing by Mail 


OUNTY Agent Robert Amundson, 

Outagamie county, Wis., has worked 
out a scheme of wholesale soil-testing that 
is original with him, so far as I can learn. 
“So many telephone calls came in asking 
me to come out and test soil on first this 
farm and then that one, that I realized 
that my whole time would be required 
for this one activity,”’ said Mr. Amundson 
in answer to my question. ‘Testing soil 
for acidity is an important job, and I am 
not able to answer in person the many 
requests for a soil 


venience of the county 7. 


sists of a metal-capped 2 x 8-inch mailing- 
tube. The container holds three aluminum 
boxes. An addressed label is enclosed, 
ready to be attached to the container. 
All that a farmer has to do is to get three 
samples of soil, put the boxes of soil in 
the container, stick on the address label, 
and Une ‘le Sam and the county agent do 
the rest.”” Not a hard job at all. 

The samples are analyzed at the con- 
By this 
simple and unique plan, he has been 

able to analyze in 





testing, so I de- 
cided to have sam- 
ples sent to my 
office. <A circular 
of simple directions 
is sent, by way of 
experiment, to ev- 
ery farmer on a 
given rural route 
telling of the pro- 
posed service and 
how to collect sam- 
ples. Those want- 
Ing an analysis are 
told to write for a 
container. This con- 








A truck farm in Ohio 


an hour samples 
that would require 
a week under the 
personal-inspection 
method formerly 
employed. That the 
service is porner 
is shown by the 
growing demand 
for containers. The 
plan has been in 
operation for about 
two months. Over 
150 farmers in Out- 
agamie county have 
used this service. 
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Shaped 
in Steef 


How Sheet Steel Service 


Is Increasing Profits and 
Cutting Expense 


Sheet Steel has proved itself a real money maker on the farms of America 
both as equipment and as a material for building construction. 


The modern automobile and truck have been made possible through the 
economy and strength of Sheet Steel construction. They are typical of 
the better Sheet Steel farm equipment, which is saving labor at every 
turn in farm work, 


The Sheet Steel roof offers triple protection for America’s farm building 
investment of 12 billion dollars. It is the greatest fire retarder of them 
all. Sparks from threshing machines, embers from brush fire, even flames 
from adjoining buildings, are harmless against the Sheet Steel surface. 
What is more, fires in Sheet Steel-roofed buildings are prevented from 
firing buildings that are near them. In addition, when properly grounded, 
the Sheet Steel roof gives positive protection from lightning. 


Sheet Steel tanks are providing an abundance of pure water for stock. 
Water is of greatest importance in getting the biggest yields from live- 
stock. Sheet Steel grain bins provide storage so that crops may be held 
for top market prices. They give complete protection against weather 
and losses from rodents. Often these economical units pay for their cost 
in a single season. 


These are just typical of how Sheet Steel service increases profits and 
cuts expense. Sheet Steel ventilators on barns are doing much to check 
the spread of tuberculosis, Sheet Steel covers for stacks protect the 
quality of the hay and reduce loss from weather. Sheet Steel machinery 
sheds are adding years to the life of farm equipment. Sheet Steel kitchen 
equipment and household furniture save countless steps, give a lifetime 
of service and make house-cleaning almost a pleasure. 


Our booklet Te Sgrvice or Suzer Stee. To 

THE Farmer tells in detail about these and 

many other uses. It explains how to deter- > 

mine the gauge and the size of sheets you This erade«mark stenciled on galvanized Sheet Stecl 
need for various building construction work, _{s definite nce to the bueyer that every sheet so 


branded i i lity—full weight for the gauge 
Copy will be mailed on request to the Suget pa eo Pay pen never less than 28 gauge — 


Sree TRApE ExTensioNCOMMITTEE,OLIveR 4714 that the plagnicing ts of the full ene and 


establis the SHEET STEEL 
Buitpine, PirrssurGu, Pa. qualiey NSION COM MITTEE spegification. 
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Adding to 
Human Happiness 


It’s a great thing to be able to take 
pleasure in work. 


WRIGLEY’S adds a zest to any labor. 


It helps with the world’s work—it 
contributes much to the world’s pleasure. 


Time passes faster—your interest is 
keener—your nerves are steadier, with 


WRIGLEY'’S to help. 


It’s a boon to smokers—and to those 
whose work is hard and exhausting— 
relieves parched throat and hot tongue. 

Wrigley’s aids appetite and digestion, 
helps to keep the teeth clean and white. 
It allays thirst. 


Best of all—the cost is small. 






Only the best of 
ingredients are used 


its full flavor and goodness 
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Song Manuscripts 
By Lee Ice 











| per and every person has a different 
individuality or personality, and for 
this reason it is impossible for me or any 
one else to tell you and 100,000 others 
exactly how to sell your song manuscripts. 
I know you don’t expect me to do it-— 
but I am going to outline a few of the 
essential requirements necessary in mar- 
keting a song. 

The first consideration is quality. To 
make a successful sale of any article it is 
necessary that the article have the 
“stuff” im it, as they say on the street. 
In other words, your song must have a 
good title—soothing, interesting, pleasing 
and satisfying. The story it tells must be 
in harmony with the title, and the music 
must blend with the story. Unless these 
qualities are united in a song you are 
wasting time and effort trying to interest 
a music publisher, and are. paving the 
way for a personal disappointment later. 
You must first sell yourself on your song; 
and after you have sold yourself you have 
plenty of time to interest a publisher. 

Preparing your manuscripts for sale is 
a particular job. The manuscripts must 
look new, neat and free from dirt and 
smut; and be easily readable. If your 
manuscripts look old and soiled, the 
cna is apt to think: ‘‘Well, by the 
ooks of that manuscript it has been to 
all other publishers, and if it isn’t good 
enough for them it isn’t good enough for 
me.” There is logic in that reasoning. 


GREAT mistake of new writers is try- 
ing to sell song poems without music. 
In other words, they are trying to sell some- 
thing they haven’t got. This makes the 
sledding hard for them, because they are 
really trying to sell “hot air’”—something 
that isn’t complete; they do not know 
how it will look or sound when it is com- 
pleted. A song is a wedding of words and 
music. In my estimation the words 
should count half and the musie count 
half, but most music publishers of tin-pan 
alley say that 90 per cent of a song de- 
pends on the music. This probably is 
true of the popular dance numbers, but 
for the better-class songs the words are 
just as important as the music. How- 
ever, neither is a-song in itself—it takes 
both words and music to make a song. 
Perhaps it would be well to state. 
how most of the popular songs of the 
day are written. The composer and the 
lyric-writer work together on the num- 
bers; and in most cases the music is com- 
posed first and the words fitted to the 
music, which is exactly contrary to the 
usual method of writing the words and 
then setting the music to them. 
As a word of caution to writers who 
anticipate having poems set to music, I 
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Sambo: “Say, Rastus, what you do 
if you had a milyon dollahs?” 
Rastus: ‘They ain’t no question 
*bout it; I’d have buttah and gravy . 
bofe on de same piece o’ bread” 
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warn you to be sure of the composer. 
There are so many who write music to 
anything that is sent them, so long as they 
get paid for doing it. It is not a good 
policy to ask the average composer for 
his opinion of your song poem, because he 
is in business to set music to poems, and 
even though the poem has shortcomings 
and he knows it, he is apt to speak favor- 
ably of it or even pick it as a hit if there is 
any possibility of getting an order from 
you. Of course, they all don’t do it, but 
more do it than don’t. Also, never ask a 
friend or take a friend’s advice about the 
merits of your song. A friend will tell you 
the song is good, just to please and not 
offend you. 


A= your song is set to music the 
usual way to dispose of it to a publisher 
is through the mail, as only a very few can 
personally visit the publishers in New 
York and Chicago. And let me say that 
no matter how good your song, it gets 
very little if any consideration from the 
publishers. Why? Because there are 
probably 100,000 persons who believe 
they can write songs, trying to break into 
the song-writing game each year. Conse- 
quently the publishers are bombarded 
with song poems, song prose and song 
manuscripts. The large publishers re- 
ceive hundreds of unsolicited manu- 
scripts each day. At first they really 
looked for a bit among these, but the hits 
were so rare and far between that the 
publishers found it necessary to train 
their own writers in order'to get material. 
And so today, nearly all publishers have 
their own staff of writers; and they also 
have a manuscript department whose 
duties are to return the amateur writers’ 
work, 

This may seem cold and cruel, but 
really we can not blame the publishers, 
for many reasons. First, the music dealers 
will not order music unless there is a de- 
mand for it. The music jobbers will not 
handle songs unless they get orders from 
the dealers. The phonograph and roll 
people will not record a number unless 
they get orders for it from the jobbers, so 
why should the publishers consider a 
song unless there is a demand for it? And 
again, maybe a professional manager will 
take a liking to a certain song you send. 
He calls in a song plugger to have the 
number played over. In most cases these 
song pluggers are staff writers, and in 
order to discourage the professional 
man , the song is rendered very poorly 
—treally butchered. It is said that many a 
song is lost this way. 


ONG-WRITING to a staff writer is a 

profession. Take the other profes- 
sions, such as lawyers, doctors, teachers 
and actors. There are always long years 
of training and preparation. But lo! 
behold the amateur song-writers. With- 
out any previous practise, experience or 
even knowledge of the fundamentals of 
the song game, they do not wait for that 
training so necessary to success, but in- 
stead they get away back, give a long hop, 
step and jump into the middle of the pool, 
and there is a great splash! Then the 
“shark” gets them. 

The writer does not know of any royal 
road to success in song-writing. It is a 
game of chance. I do not wish to imply 
that it is impossible for one to me 
popular song to one of the large publishers, 
even though they have their own writers. 
It has been done. 
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To freshen butter that has been packed 
or become rancid, place on stove and melt 
slowly until it is vil. Drop slice of lightly 
browned toast in it. Let set a few min- 
utes, then put in warm milk (separated 
milk preferred) and churn until smooth 
(about ten minutes). Butter will be 
fresh. O. H. L. 











in every 


Durinc the first 


six months of 1926 one in every 
four buyers of new automobiles 
bought a General Motors car. 
During 1925 the proportion was 
about one in five. During 1924 it 
was one in six. This steady addi- 
tion of new friends for the prod- 


ucts of General Motors has a 


double significance. 


1. It is proof that the group- 
ing of strong companies in 
-one big family is economi- 
cally sound. Large scale op- 


erations do make possible - 


important economies; and 
these economies do benefit 
the buyer, in greater value. 
The public has recognized 
this principle and profited 
by it. 


2. Increased public patron- 
age involves increased obli- 
gation. General Motors is 
directly responsible for the 
welfare of its 152,000 em- 
ployees and their families, 
its 20,000 dealers, and in- 
directly forthesix thousand 
companies which furnish it 
with supplies and materials 
—at least a million men, 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - OAKLAND 


women and children to 
whom its public good is a 
very personal concern. 


As the volume of produc- 
tion increases there must 


bea correspondingincrease , 


in the values offered. The 
new series of cars just 
presented does embody 
larger values; it is a direct 
reflection of the fact that 
more than 1,075,000 Gen- 
eral Motors cars were sold 
at retail during the year just 
closed. The added quality 
has been built in where its 
presence counts most in 
comfort and safety and 
long life. 


With great pride we invite 
you to inspect these new 
General Motors cars. 


BUICK - CADILLAC - GMC TRUCKS 
YELLOW CABS, BUSES AND TRUCKS 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 


General Motors passenger cars, Delco- Light electric plants and 
Frigidaire electric refrigerators may be purchased on the GMAC Plan. 
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‘In just the time I coul 
spare from my regular 
job, I have made over 
$2,400.00 in sales a 
the last 23 weeks— sellin 
Stark’s famous Fruit Trees Shrubs, 
Hedges, etc. Their world’s greatest 
nursery advertising campaign creates 
a tremendous demand! Stark’s Free 
Selling Outfit and Sales- MakingPlans 
made me succeed from the start. I sold 
$159.45 worth the very first week!” 
reports Edw. Menhennett, Broome Co., N.Y. 


Sales-Making Outfit-FREE 


Write us—We can furnish you proof 
of thousands of successes like Mr. 
Menhennett’s—In Every State in U.S. 
Our advertising reaches 36,000,000 
American peo ople and Helps You Sell! 
GENEROUS PAY=—PAID WEEKLY. We can 
use your spare time or all of it. BIG SALES 
PRIZES IN ADDITION TO REGULAR PAY. 

WriteToday. Send name and address on cou- 
pon or a post card. We Can Start You Selling 


At Once, 
Address Box S.W. 112 


Stark Bro’s Nurseries 
at LOUISIANA, MO. for 110 Years 


YOUR Opportunity 
sci Use It TODAY. 


Box 8. W. 112 ® 
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HUSK AND SHRED IN ONE DAY 


500700 BUSHELS 


Clean, fast husking guaranteed with stalks 
dy. cmenticinnstetin tooo bushels per day 
with our new,wonderful “Steel 4”*h and 
Spree ng Power. 

it in your money in 
peachniteot so Bestrov the Corn Borer 
by Shredding All 
PR + 

t ¢ own 

your : ond ot out cid. Liberal erial 
and -back guarantee. 5 sizes, 6 to 20 
H.P. W cio forcanlegendgelens ; also useful 
yrnorabenes State TLP. of ye of your engine. 


- Inventors ont the Corn Xeettl 






















Gaerne 


newest, 
most someee BU of high quality Fall Bulb 
Shrubs, House Plante: Srerything for ‘Fall 
Planting. Guaranteed to Please. 


SEEDS FREE use ers,s et 


Perennial Bedding Sweet Witiam Sow vy Pg "ule 
directions furnished free, Send sian . Now! 
CONDON BROS., Seedsmen, Box B-16, mW. 
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Your Garden in Winter 
By Mary C. McGovern 








O add variety and interest to the 
home grounds in winter, we can fol- 
low Nature’s example, and use shrubs 
that will add their cheery note of color, 
whether it be in twig, stem or berry. With 
this in mind, therefore, one should not 
plant shrubs for the sake of the flowers 
only; the beginner is likely to do this. 
The ornamental effect of colored berries 
should be kept in mind when choosing 
shrubs for the 


the American yew is one of the most effec- 
tive for foundation planting, with its low, 
spreading form and its crimson berries 
which remain all winter. 


INCE red is a desirable color in winter, 
with its feeling of warmth and cheer, 
most persons prefer red-berried shrubs. 
Some of the best. varieties are the follow- 
ing: Japanese barberry, common bar- 
berry, flowering 





home grounds. 
While’ the ever- 
greens are un- 
rivaled, perhaps, 
for the effect of 
richness and of 
warmth they im- 
part to the win- 
ter landscape, 
their cost puts 
them beyond 
the reach of 
some folks. We 
have at our com- 
mand, however, 
a wide variety of 
shrubs with col- 
ored fruit, rang- 
ing all the way 





dogwood, corne- 
lian cherry, prai- 
rie rose, Russian 
rose, sweetbrier, 
perpetual brier- 
rose, baby per- 
petual rose, In- 
dian currant, co- 
toneaster, black 
alder, chokeber- 
ry, spindle tree 
(Euonymus in 
variety), haw- 
thorns ( Cratae- 
gus in variety). 

Of these red- 
berried shrubs, 
the dogwoods, 


roses, _ barber- 





ries and cotone- 


from the pearly- 
white fruit of 
the snowberry 
(Symphoricar pos 
orbiculatus), the 


Matrimony vine is what makes the porch 
so attractive on Ed. Bixler’s house, Berne, 
Ind. It took four years for the vines to 
screen the porch. Ed’s wife says the house 
(porch is on the southwest) is cooler now 


asters hold their 

fruit all winter 

long. 
Dark-colored 
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washes and dries 
windows. sweeps, cleans 
. mops. Costs 


than brooms. Over 


Wate HARPER BRUSH et aa) 142 3rd St., Fairfield, lows 








orange-red seed- 
pods of the Rus- 


berries are espe- 








sian rose (Rosa 

rugosa), through the crimson and scarlet 
berries of the dogwood, the sweetbrier 
and the barberry, to the privets, with 
their dull or shiny black berries. 


yer plants which are valuable for 
winter planting also bear attractive 
flowers; for example, the white kerria 
(Rhodotypos kerroides), the globe flower 
(Kerria Japonica), and the dogwoods and 
viburnums. These last two groups are 
beautiful in autumn, and therefore, since 
their value is fourfold—foliage, flower, 
twig and berry—it is safe to say that 
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every shrub-planting should 
include one or more species 
of these invaluable shrubs. 

The Japanese barberry 
is another indispensable 
shrub for winter planting. 
Its bright red berries 
are unequaled for win- 
ter effect in foundation 
planting, particularly 
: when massed with the 
“ae dwarf evergreens, such 
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as the Japanese yew 
cuspidata), 
American yew 
canadensis) 

or the Canadian 

juniper (Juniperus 

canadensis). Another 
virtue of Japanese bar- 
berry is that the berries 
remain all winter long, 
and the habit of growth 
is extremely graceful. 
Speaking of evergreens, 
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cially effective 
against snow; 
the following retain their berries during 
the winter season: Sheepberry (Viburnum 
lentago), white kerria (Rhodotypos ker- 
roides), arrow-wood (Viburnum dentatum), 
alternate-leaved dogwood, and certain 
of the privets, notably Regel’s, the Amoor 
River variety, the Japanese, and the 
California privet. 

The possibilities of vines with attrac- 
tively colored fruits should not be over- 
looked. Perhaps the finest that could be 
recommended is. the evergreen  bitter- 
sweet. The combination of evergreen 
foliage and brightly colored red berries 
makes it doubly appealing to one in search 
of winter color. It has other virtues, not 
only in its graceful, neat habit of growth, 
but in its hardiness and adaptability to 
any soil. 

The native bittersweet (Celastrus scan- 
dens) and its Japanese cousin (Celastrus 
orbiculatus), although a bit too picturesque 
to plant near the house, are unequaled 
for the color display of their scarlet and 
orange berries. This is the plant whose 
berried branches are so often used for 
winter decoration in our homes. Then 
there is the marine ivy (Cissus incisa), 
with its turquoise-blue berries, and the 
red-berried matrimony vine (Lycium 
chinense). 


HE berries of many shrubs are eaten 

by birds; thus berry -bearing shrubs 
attract our feathered friends in the bleak 
winter months. . Of the shrubs named 
herein, the dogwoods, the barberries, 
Indian currant, snowberry, the roses, 
spindle tree (Ewonymus), the black alder, 
the hawthorn and the bittersweet appear 
to have the most potent effect in bringing 
these welcome visitors to our gardens. 
Many species of birds are drawn hither 
by the lure of the food supply stored in 
the berries. Here are a few: Blackbird, 
bluebird, cedar-bird, chickadee, grosbeak, 
jay, oriole, quail, robin, swallow, thrasher, 
woodpecker, grouse and finch. 
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Shrubs that have colored twigs and 
branches are possibly even more bril- 
liant in effect than are berried shrubs. 
The display is more lasting, too, since it 
covers the period from the time when the 
leaves fall in autumn until they reappear 
in spring. It is well to remember that, the 
color of twigs will be more brilliant if the 
shrubs are planted in the sun; dense shade 
should be avoided. 

Here, as in the berried shrubs, red ap- 
pears to be Nature’s favorite color, with 
the warmth of yellow running a close 
second. The coral-red branches of the 
Siberian dogwood are familiar to many of 
us; then there is the glowing red of Bail- 
ey’s dogwood (Cornus baileyi) and of the 
red osier. The red-barked willow (Salix 
vitellina var. Britzensis) has most interest- 
ing yellowish-red bark. 

The golden-stemmed dogwood (Cornus 
flaviramea), a yellow-stemmed rose, known 
botanically as Rosa sericea pteracantha, 
the branches of which are described as 
being ‘‘amber-like and opalescent,” and 
the several varieties of yellow-barked 
willows, provide material with a pleasing 
touch of color. 


HEN we have the vivid green branches 

of the Japanese globe-flower (Kerria 
Japonica), the green-stemmed golden 
bell (Forsythia viridissima), and the gray 
branches of the white-fruited dogwood 
(Cornus candidissima). The dogwoods 
furnish still further color possibilities in 
the purple-red branches ,of the silky dog- 
wood (Cornus amomum), and the round- 
leaved dogwood (Cornus circinata). 

The idea of a winter garden is carried 
out on many large places, and while it is 
not practical to carry out the idea com- 
pletely on the average home grounds, 
some folks whose space is not too limited 
can create some spot which will have 
especial interest in the winter. Perhaps 
it may be in the foundation planting, 
where particular care will be taken to 
choose evergreens and certain shrubs with 
berries, or colored twigs, or bark, that will 
combine well with the evergreens. Or it 
may take the form of shrubbery planted 
along a walk, or again a, certain portion 
of the shrub border may be set aside for 
such plants. Certainly the color possi- 
bilities in the winter landscape should not 
be overlooked entirely. The shrubs that 
look well in winter are attractive as sum- 
mer shrubbery, too. 

If you have had no experience planting 
a shrubbery border, you might follow the 
scheme on page 48. The plants used in 
this border are: No. 1, white pine; 2, 
Siberian dogwood; 3, glossy rose; 4, 
single Japanese snowball; 5, Japanese 
barberry; 6, snowberry; 7, chokeberry; 
8, scarlet thorn; 9, Regel’s privet; 10, 
high-bush cranberry; 11, flowering dog- 
wood; 12, sheepberry; 13, golden-twig 
dogwood. 








Did you ever raise just enough 
spinach or beet-tops to go round? 
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Thirty-six insulators in a 
6-volt battery. The tiniest 
flaw in any one of them is 
an open gate for trouble. 
Built with care is the Willard 
way, so Willard Insulation 
is “candled” like eggs—one 
piece at a time. 


that’s 


illard 


We Service All Makes 
and Sell Willards for 
All Cars—for Radio, too. 
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Serviced with care is our 
way. Willard 5-PointInspec- 
tion, the kind we give, in- 
cludes the five important 
things a battery man should 
do each time he tests and 
fills your battery. Saves 
batteries. Saves money. 


that’s 
Service 





Battery 
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0A Free Booklet 


for Horse Owners 


ESPITE the rapid increase in the use of automobiles, 

trucks, and tractors, the horse continues to be the farm- 
er’s best friend and most valued helper. Aside from the many 
ways in which horse power may be employed more satisfac- 
torily and economically than motor power, the breeding and 
raising of horses is a source of income to the farmer. 


In order to get the best work from a horse, it is necessary that 
his equipment should be careful- 
ly chosen and kept in the best of 
condition. To assist horse owners 
in this we have prepared a book- 
let which contains much valuable 
information on the subject. 
We shall be glad to mail” 
you a copy of this booklet 


free if you will fill out 
and send us the coupon. 


U.S. HAME COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 
HAMES AND SADDLERY HARDWARE 





U. S, HAME COMPANY, Buffalo, New York 


Please send me a FREE copy of your booklet 
“Your Horses’ Equipment’. 
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Greatest Log Saw Offer Puts the OTTAWA 
yy AE ae en atta eet . Working For You! 


Ty) OTTAWA Sites aes 


ready money 
itl 
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igh ti reo poring, 7 lo Sap Von Cones tr You order, t oa 
Backed b by 10-Year Guarantee, Sink SaANca'noUseS. 


FREE Sige ae es 
Pres., OTTAWA Mra. somrany 


HaNgoee Wood Siem” Ottawa, Kansas [447) 
Roem S-L Magee Buliding, - Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania fe 
























~ SIMONDS HOME AND FARM HAND SAW 


These saws are made in large quantities 
and can therefore be sold for $2.00 each 
~—a low price for a high quality saw for 
use around the Home or Farm. 

24 inches long, 7 or 8 point. Ask your 
Hardware Dealer for this saw. 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 





















Shipping Berries by 
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HE value of motor-trucks to farmers is 

being proven by strawberry-growers in 
the Eastern Shore districts of Delaware, 
Maryland and Virginia. These sections 
formerly shipped their berries to market by 
freight and express, but now only a small 
percentage is moved by rail. Up to this 
writing (June 8, 1926) these sections have 
hauled approximately 101,944 crates (hold- 
ing 32 quarts) to Philadelphia. This is 
equivalent to 423 carloads of 240 crates each. 
Rail receipts by freight and express total 
62 cars. New York received 62,522 crates, 
or about 261 cars, 

Motor-truck shipping is a successful propo- 
sition, since the cost is nearly the same as 
for rail transportation, and because the 
berries handled in this way bring a good- 
sized premium. Motor-truck receipts this 
season brought from 50 cents to $2 a crate 
more than those hauled by rail. In one in- 
stance berries picked from the 
were divided into ‘two shipments; one 
traveled by rail and the other by truck. 





sume farm | 


Those arriving by truck brought $1.50 more | 


a crate thar the others. 

There are several, reasons for this differ- 
ence. It is not that the freight and express 
companies are not careful with their ship- 
ments, but because more handling is re- 
quired to get them to their final destination. 
The berries for rail shipment must be loaded 


on a wagon or truck, hauled to the car and | 


unloaded into the éar. When they reach the 
city they are unloaded and hauled away to 
the dealers’ stores and again unlouded and 
stacked. After all this handling, it is no 
wonder that berries are soft and mushy. 
When they are hauled by motor-truck, the 
big commercial pneumatic-tired truck pulls 


up at the farm and loads from 100 to 150 | 


crates. The driver hops in and drives off 
to market, leaving the farm at about 5.30 
p. m. and arriving at market in Philadelphia 
at about 1.30 a. m. 


The berries are hauled | 


directly to the dealers’ stores and unloaded. | 


Berries shipped by express have to be 


loaded in the cars by 9.30 a. m., and arrive | 
at the stores of the Philadelphia dealers at | 


around 9.30 the next morning. 
market opens at 5 o’clock, many buyers, 


Since the | 


especially those from out of town, have al- | 
ready purchased their supplies, and for this | 


reason the late receipts have a poorer outlet. 
Besides, they are not in such good condition 
and have to be sold at a discount. W. R. W. 


qe 


Celery in Winter 


For the average man with a home garden, 
the problem of growing celery is not so 
difficult as is the problem of storing it for 
the winter. A simple method that I have 
found entirely successful is as follows: 

In an old tub, put about three inches of 
clean sand. Put the tub at some convenient 
place in the cellar where it will remain ata 
cool, constant temperature throughout the 
winter months. When the celery is ready for 
transplanting, which will be before heavy 
frosts and freezes, lift the stalks carefully, 
being sure to let some earth cling to the root 
systems. Handle the plants only when they 
are completely dry. Set in the sand in the 
tub. The stalks may be set as close as they 
can be packed. It is really surprising how 
many large stalks can be stored away in a 
small container. 

Using a pipe for a long funnel, pour in 
enough water to wet the sand, but do not 


flood the roots. Great care should be taken | 


not to wet the leaves: of the celery, or mold- 
ing may result. 
damp by watering once in about two weeks. 


The sand should be kept 


Packed in this way in a cool cellar, celery | 


will keep perfectly and will blanch beauti- 
fully. Some growers use loam instead of 
sand, but I find sand more satisfactory. A.R. 
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Apples, Cherries, Veg-| | The HARVESTER Company 
etables, Flowers, etc. || offers you a COMPLETE Line 
£ GZ-CYLINDER Tractors 
MERICAN people are world-beaters when o 4 Ht 
it comes to eating apples. The average | 
. is three apples a person a week. Folks in [| 
> the British Isles average about two apples a N 1922 this Company brought i 
- peeks rey: 5 out the two well-known trac- ) 
= “*Vegetable Growing in High Altitudes, . , 
Bulletin 309, Colorado Experiment Sta- tors —the McCormick - Deering 
3 is tion, Fort Collins, Colo. Deals with let- oe i : 
in tuce, cauliflower, peas. Free, foregoing 10-20 and 15-30—fine rugged out 
re, address. fits to fit the requirements of 
~ sad Fall planting of shrubs and trees is all right general farming. They have been f 
by in those states that lie in the sections that : 
val] a wonderful success. Many im- \ 
_ provements and refinements have ; 
Id- been added but the basic design, cae u 
Pa including 4-cylinder engine and ey 
tal 2-bearing, ball-bearing crank- . ae 
es The 4-Cy er 
: shaft, stands more firmly today , McCormick D ing ) 
DO- than ever with the Company and FARMALL : 
as : . 
the farm public. McCormick- | 
the : 
»d- Deering 10-20 and 15-30 tractors have become the quality standard ) 
i of the world, the pride of every owner. 
ate ’ y 
in- | 4 i ‘ 
rm. | es white on oe <n eo the — _ In the meantime the company has bent every effort to solve the i 
ne | ions, spring planting is the rule. n the “ 3 
ok. | lightly stippled sections (in Florida and special power problems of row-crop handling. As the result of years 
ore | California) transplanting can be done any- of developmental work we have introduced the McCormick-Deering 
time when moisture conditions are right P ri } 
er- eitaa: Necstictc. ak Chau taiaaRied Metin FARMALL, specially built for planting and cultivating corn; cotton, i 
pas piece of ground 30 x 50 feet is the record and other row crops, and at the same time as perfectly adapted for i 
ip- sent in by L. J. Brockman, Augusta, : . w . For : 
re- Ky, Wha hen a bebied store? plowing, general oe belt and re 4 en | 
* Seneca sweet cherry, a new variety trotted the corn belt and the cotton country the is the true : 
“a out by New York Experiment Station, is all-purpose tractor. a 
| performing better than the station hoped j 
oe when the new fruit came out six years ago. ' ) 
“ | Seneca is early and of good quality—two : | 
me. weeks ahead of Black Tartarian. Trees for -CYLINDER POWER 
_ | trial can be secured at about cost from New 
York Fruit Testing Association, Geneva 
he | N'Y. ! is Standard in Harvester Design! 
i The largest single block of eae ot 3 
in the world, we hear, is in Del-Mar-Va ‘ J | 
a —the.peninsula comprising Southern All McCormick-Deering tractors — 10-20, 15-30, 
ia Delaware and parts of Maryland *and , and FARMALL—have the modern power plant, 
“4 tates 80,000 trees,” It is owned by the Aya fully enclosed, -heavy-duty 4-cylinder engine 
Sie Townsend Orchard Company, and is ~ { proved by our many years of farm power develop- 
ve — ir ceatede haan — — D | ment to be the most practical power plant for the i 
‘ Vue, Vel. anybody knows t gze : “ : 
= orchard, speak up. tractor. We began a quarter of a century ago with | 
rs, Ever tried packing some of your fanciest l-cylinder design, progressed to the 2-cylindet : 
al- a 00 in ay 8 oe a you gg types and outgrew the 2-cylinder period just as : 
1s tter prices for them? ry it once. e| ‘ i 
at. tell you where to get the boxes, if you don’t the automobile has done. 
on know, and how to pack the apples in them. ; I 
fe “Blight Resistance in Pears,” Bulletin Our 4-cylinder tractors give the farmer liberal power, steady | 
Se One i deus Clian he tc dk running, and wonderfully flexible, easy operation not to be obtained 
class. Write foregoing address. by other types. Vibration and surplus weight are reduced to the 
| Fall seeding of early vegetables and flowers minimum, parts are properly balanced, all wearing parts are replace- ' 
n, ance, oie enmint Soviets. tears able, and long life is assured the tractor. The performance of the 
bd . e . — . . . . H 
me sown in the latter part of this month and many thousands of 4-cylinder McCormick-Deerings in every part of 
“ will bloom earlier than if sown next spring. the country is convincing evidence of correct design.  * ! 
we Poppies, bachelor buttons, marigolds, oe 
sis, annual larkspur, love-in-a-mist, balsam, ; ‘ : i j 
of kochia and what hardy flowers may be These three McCormick-Deering tractors, available at the McCormick- ) 
1 ee coe. en, en ae Deering dealers’ stores throughout the United States, make true ) 
a é ar seeds which are usually le - : a 
he pacing ties Poe poner pee alo, be sown. in horseless farming possible. In them you will realize the full ) 
9 the fall. economies that result from the right practice of tractor farming. ! 
"4 Early McIntosh apple, pecans by 
1 cross-breeding at New York Experiment - ; q 
- Station, ripens in August. Looks Mise & INTERNATIONAL peg beac COMPANY . 
ul good variety for late summer market. aa of America Chi I | 
- If anybody wants to plant some of this 606 So. Michigan Ave, Ineovgevated) cago 
pall variety, write the Orchard Editor about 
¢ where to get trees. 
We planted radishes in circles around the 
in melon hills. The radishes came up ahead The 4°Cylinder 
ot of the melons and the beetles fed Mr oer McCormick -Deering 10-20 
a until the melons were strong enough to ou * 
d- | strip the beetles. I went dn a few weeks 2-Plow Tractor 
pt | vacation and when I returned found melon 
Ss. | vines intact in center of rank growth of The 4 -Cylinder 
ry | radishes. C. F. Draper. 
. 4 e 
of “T have had cosmos te a = BREE ring 15 30 
ten inches tall” writes Mrs. N. B. Bartel. 
z. Who has taller ones? 3-Plow ractor 
——_——— 
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You pay once only for any 
Concrete Farm Improvement 









If Your Farm 
Could Talk- 
It Would Say: 





Take concrete into part- 
nership. Use it to mod- 
ernize old buildings. Use 
it to construct new build- 
ings. Use it to increase 
the value of your farm, 
increase production, cut 
repair bills, save labor 
and to make the business 
of farming yield greater 
satisfaction. 

Crib or granary walls, floors, 
and foundations of concrete, ef- 


fectively keepout rats. Youcan’t 
sell rats. Why feed them? 

More milk and more beef per 
acre result from concrete silos. 

Concrete walks mean less 
work for your wife. They keep 
mud and dirt out of the house. 

Clean dairy barns mean 
healthy, contented cows, a great- 
er quantity and a better quality 
of milk—hence increased dairy 
profits, Concrete in the barn is 
easy to clean and keep clean. 

Concrete gives fire protection. 
It protects people in houses, cat- 
tle in barns, and feed in silos. It 
is firesafe. 

Send today for our free booklets, 
“Permanent Repairson the Farm" and 
“Plans for Concrete Farm Buildings” 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
33 West Grand Avenue 
CHICAGO 


A National anization 
to Im e and Extend the 
ses of Concrete 


OFFICES IN 31 CITIES 
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| Greatest Values- 


Forty thousand home owners have answered our 
advertisements. Ten thousand have acce 
our money-saving offer on “REO” Cluster 
ges. V. mp, Oorrugated, 
ainted or Galvanized Roo 

ings, Wallboard, Paints, Read: 
Garages, Farm B dings, etc. 
to install, economical. 

BUY DIRECT AT FACTORY PRICES 
We own our own sheet mills and manufacture the 

. Not a dollar to divide wi 
anybody. Edwafds Roofs are weather-proof, 
lightning-proof, fire-proof. Outlast three ordi- 
nary roofs, bringing big saving in cost. 
Write today! 
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SAMPLES & ik No. 151, or for 
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better Fence for leas money. 











Direct to User. We the 
freien. a Dathiog of Farm, 


,Lawn Fence,Barb Wire,Gat 

















| Interlocking Fence Co. Box527 Morton, Ulinois 
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The Perennial Sow-Thistle 


By J. S. McClure 








in America, chances are that farmers 
of the Red River Valley of North 
Dakota and Minnesota would elect the 
perennial sow-thistle by an overwhelming 


I: a vote were taken for the worst weed 

















Plants of perennial sow-thistle 


majority. Since this yellow peril moved 
southward from Canada, twenty-odd 
years ago, it has caused almost complete 
abandonment of many fertile acres and is 
rated as one of the worst pests that has 
ever troubled the peaceful valley of the 
Red River. 

North Dakota now has a sow-thistle 
law, and weed commissioners, who have 
caused a great deal of the colorful pest to 
be cut before seeding, have been appointed 
throughout the infested district. The 
seeds are readily carried by the wind, and 
the roots creep as do the roots of Canada 
thistle, a pair of characteristics that make 
the perennial sow-thistle a formidable 
problem wherever it may appear. Re- 
cently a large patch of the weed was lo- 
cated in Northern Indiana, a_ section 
heretofore free. 

A great deal of work has been done 
trying to solve the vexing sow-thistle 
problem, but no generally accepted 
method has as yet been advanced. Per- 
haps O. M. Tuntland, a farmer of Eddy 
county, N. Dak., has a practical solution. 
He succeeded in destroying 22 acres of 
the pest by grazing closely with 65 sheep. 
Sheep eat the sow-thistle readily. 

a @ 


*‘Machinery—Its Purchase, Care, Opera- 
tion and Adjustment,” is a new circular 
(No. 309) free from Illinois Experinient 
Station, Urbana, Ill. Tells about plows, 
disk harrows, corn-planters, grain-binders, 
ete. A mighty good bulletin. Foregoing 
address is the place to write. 





covery three Marl for 


years ago by 8. C. 

Jones, soils specialist for the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, marl has been found 
in 60 Kentucky counties, and approxi- 
mately 10,000 tons were spread by farm- 
ers last year. More than 2,000 samples 
have been analyzed at the Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

This marl contains about half as much 
lime as does ground limestone, although 
it often runs much higher, sometimes 
reaching more than 90 per cent. Since it 
contains, as a rule, only 50 per cent the 
neutralizing value of lime, it is applied 
at about double the rate. Hence, if two 
tons of limestone commonly are applied, 
then four tons of marl are about right. 

With thousands of farmers living long 
distances from railroads or limestone 
quarries, you can see what a bonanza 
the discovery of hundreds of marl de- 
posits means. In many instances high- 
testing marl has been found on farms 
whose owners have been hauling limestone 
from five to fifteen miles, at a cost of 
several dollars a ton. 

In most cases the marl can be dug out 
and spread without grinding, thus entail- 
ing no expense on the part of the farmer 
other than his own effort. Many farmers 
simply plow it up and then load it into 
wagons with shovels. In some places 
road-scrapers are used to haul it upon a 
bridge and dump it through into the 
wagon. In other places a tractor-scoop 
does the work rapidly and efficiently. 

Wade Brown, Nelson county, one of the 
pioneer marl-users in Kentucky, has 
spread more than 2,000 tons with a 
manure-spreader. He pulls the spreader 
with a tractor, hauls big loads at a fast 
speed, and thereby reduces cost of spread- 


S il ing. He estimates 

Sour Ol the cost of digging, 

hauling and spread- 

ing of marl at from 25 to 30 cents a ton. 

Limestone averages $2 to $3 a ton to most 
Kentucky farmers. 


G. a. 
a 
Concrete Cistern-Cover 


The cistern head and cover shown below 
were made from an old binder bull-wheel 
and a cultivator wheel. The bull-wheel 
was placed over the neck of the cistern 
and, with an inside form of tin, was filled 
with cement (after the spokes had been 





cut out with a hack-saw). Then the 
cement was smoothed off on top. The 
cultivator wheel was used in the cover. 
The spokes form re-enforcing and the 
rim prevents chipping. An eye-bolt, to 
whilb is fastened a handle from an old 
tub, is run through the hub. The wheel 
was laid upon a flat surface, filled with 
concrete, then rounded off on top. V. H. 
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The NATIONAL 
CioAx & Suit Co. 


oe 
NATIONAL CARALEY CO..,Inc. 


2 289 West 24th Street 
New York City 
‘a 


OCTOBER, 1926 


Use the coupon—simply fill in your 
name and address and by return mail 
the National General Catalogue for Fall 
and Winter will be sent you free. 


Four million families will use this 
book. Four million homes will be made 
brighter; four million fathers, mothers 
and their children will be better dressed 
—will buy everything they most need to 
wear ortouse. In four million homesthere 
will be more money to spend—because 
of the National’s money-saving prices. 


Are You One of the Four Million? 
Will your home, too, profit by the 


OUR MILLION FAMILIES ~ 
will find the National's General Catalogue 
their Best Way to the Largest Possible Saving 


savings this General Catalogue offers? 

Will you use this book to buy every- 
thing to make the home more modern 
and complete—rugs, curtains, blankets, 
window shades, stoves, vacuum cleaners, 
kitchen cabinets, cedar chests, china, sil- 
verware, cutlery, and house furnishings? 


Will you use this book to buy auto- 
mobile tires and everything for the auto- 
mobile—to buy the things for the man’s 
and boy’s personal use, to buy every- 
thing they need to wear, at prices that 
bring you the greatest savings? 

Will your whole family have the pleas- 
ure of the newest, most beautiful New 
York Styles, and still save money? 


The Greater National 
Offers a Broader Service 


The National’s 38 years’ experience and 
knowledge and skill in creating bargains 
have been applied to secure for you the 
lowest prices on everything you most 
need. The Greater National supplies al- 
most every personal and home need— 
under a 38-year-old guarantee: ‘‘ Your 
money back if you are not satisfied.” 








GMD ids ck ev cct pi ctenbnven pigphipeeseen ener ° 
645 Hardesty Avenue SEE 5, MaeNtblseg so dn 0h chad es y's igapnn seeks ion 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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7 
: TO NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY 


289 West 24th Street 
New York City 


(If you live east of the Mississippi River mail this 
coupon to our New York house—if you live west of 
the Mississippi River mail to our Kansas City house.) 


Kindly send me the free copy of the Fall and 
Winter ‘* National’”” Money-Saving Catalogue. 


645 Hardesty Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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You’re Either Tom, Dick or 
Harry When You Buy 
Shot-Shells 


‘Tom hollers for power in a shot-shell. 
The sky’s the limit with him. And 
when the sky-scrapers refuse to come down, 
he brings them down with Ajax Heavies— 
the little thunderbolts of the US ‘‘Big 
Three.’’ 

Dick’s an old-timer. He demands a cer- 
tain powder in the shell he shoots. Just a 
hunch? Not by a darn sight! He’s been 
shootin’ for years. He knows what he 
wants. And he gets it in the Climax—the 
choice-of-powder shell of the US ‘‘Big 
Three.”’ 

Harry buys. on price. 
And he gets a lot of shot- 
shell for his money, too. 
The kind? Even Tom and 
Dick admit it’s “a mighty 
good shell, boy!” It’s 
called the Defiance—the 
low-priced shell of the 
US “‘Big Three.’’ 













eevee hy Ano ayer 

t er of the t erboit. 

And at reach that high flyers 4 0 

can’t get away from. Ducks, 

geese and brant never laugh 

at Ajax Heavies. Loaded 

with latest type of progres- 

—— powder. 12, 16, 
gauges. 

ae 

















What's your favorite pow- 
der? Du Pont, Dead Shot, 
Hercules E. C., Ballistite, In- 
fallible — all come in the 
Climax. A thorobred thru 
and thru. Today, as years 
ago, Climax is right on the 
job dropping game and 
smashing clays. Medium 
priced. All gauges. J 











Gets the game, spares the » 


bankroll. But judge the 2 

Defiance on performance, # 

not on price. This cherry- 

red game-getter is on a par 

with many a shell sold at a 
i price. Treat your- 

self to a surprise. Try De- 

fiance. Smokeless powder. 
12, 16, 20 gauges. 














UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway New York, N.Y. 


Shot-Shells 


A LOAD FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
AND A SHELL FOR EVERY PURSE | 
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The First Modern Bathtub | 


By J. L. Sherard 








Yankee of Cincinnati, installed in his 

home the first bathtub in America. 
He got the idea while on an extensive trip 
to Europe. In London, he was the guest 
of Lord John Russell, who had imported 
from Paris a small dishpan affair which 
in his lordly dignity he called a bathtub. 
The seed of this new idea took firm root 
in the fertile brain of the Ohio traveler, 
and when he reached home he set to work 
to go Europe one better. 

Thompson’s model was a vast improve- 
ment over Russell’s innovation, and in 
shape was much like the kind of tub now 
in use in every American household. Its 
pear bulk was encased in mahogany and 
ined with lead. 

Thompson’s contrivance immediately 
caused a sensation. The public, as in the 
case of nearly all new ideas, heaped upon 
it a storm of bitter criticism, a veritable 
tempest in a tub. Even doctors solemnly 
declared that it was a breeding place for 
rheumatism, pneumonia, consumption and 
other ills, especially if used in winter. 

In perfecting his invention, Thompson’s 
greatest problem was how to provide hot 
water. His ready genius solved the 
puzzle by putting a tank in the attic and 
running a coil of pipe down the chimney 
and on into the tub. On the day of his 
final triumph, in mid-December, the 
proud inventor is said to have bathed ten 
times! On Christmas day he celebrated 
the event by giving a bathtub party—for 
men only—and some of the more daring 
of his guests ventured to take a plunge. 


T 1842, Adam Thompson, a shrewd 


OHN SIMPSON, a plumber of New 

York, invented a zinc bathtub in 1846, 
but he was denied a patent. New Yorkers, 
however, were quick- 


of two votes to confine the nuisance to a 
closed season by making it a misdemeanor 
to be caught in a bathtub between No- 
vember 1 and March 1: 

But all these absurd restraining efforts 
came to nothing. Common sense in time 
triumphed over narrowness and ridicule, 
and now the city home without a bathtub 
israre. A great many country homes 
have bathtubs, too. Running water, 
which is almost essential in a home with 
a bathtub, is more of a problem in rural 
sections. This problem is not hard to 
solve, though, and most of the new farm 
homes have bathrooms. 


aq 


Small Motor for Grinding 
Continued from page 24 


feeds into the hopper. As soon as the 
grain ceases to feed down onto the plate, 
the weight attached to the balance-arm 
lifts the plate and at the same time lowers 
the arm that opens the switch on the 
clock. For the next operation after the 
valve has worked, it must be set by hand. 
The accompanying sketches show the 
arrangement of the apparatus. 

The electrical power used was measured 
and the results were as follows: 


POWER CONSUMPTION TEST 


Grinding Pounds corn 
plate clearance Kilowatts ground per 
inches used kilowatt-hour 
Idle 0.17 0 
0.21 1.04 365 
0.1950 1.04 356 
0.1811 1.04 350 


The grain was supplied to the grinder 
from a magazine bin 





er than the rest of 
the country to ap- 
preciate a good thing, 
and by 1850, 1,000 
tubs were in use in 
the metropolis, and 
were bringing joy and 
health to their lucky 
owners. 

The new invention 
had to.fight its way 
to favor against pre)- 
udice, ridicule, and 
even the strong arm 
of the law. The bath- 
tub was almost uni- 
versally regarded as 
a menace to health, 
and many sneered 
at it as an evidence 
of decadence and a 
servile aping of the 
aristocracy of Eu- 
rope. Nearly every- 
body opposed it for 
one reason qr an- 
other. 

Legislative bodies 
seriously discussed 
the “evil.” Virginia 
tried to kill the in- 
novation by over- 
dosing it with a tax 
of $30 a tub. Sedate 
Boston passed an 
ordinance making it 
unlawful to bathe by 
the new method ex- 
cept: upon the pre- 
scription of a physi- 
cian. The city fa- 
thers of Philadelphia 
failed by a margin 








and the ground feed 
discharged into a bin 
of similar character. 
Although not one of 
the original objects, 
the saving of labor 
through the use of 
the magazine bin was 
an outstanding fea- 
ture of the experi- 
ment. The experi- 
ment seems to justify 
several conclusions: 

1. A small motor 
can be used for feed- 
grinding. ; 

2. Time control is 
practicable. 

3. Quantity con- 
trol is easily arranged. 

4. The small 
grinder has as high 
efficiency as a larger 
grinder. 

5. The use of mag- 
azine bins will save 
much labor. 

Many of the farm 
power operations, as 
now carried out, re- 

uire a larger motor 
than can be carried 
on a transmission 
line and a_ trans- 
former used primarily 
for lighting. If the 
transmission system ' 
is designed with suffi- 
cient capacity fora 
motor of a size to 
operate the farm ma- 
chines as now de- 
signed, and then used 
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but a few hours a week, the cost of energy 
due to larger investment and the in- 
efficiency when used on a light load as 
that for lighting would make such cost 
excessive. The transformer loss is in 
proportion to its size. The initial and 
service cost of a large transformer also 
argues for a smaller one. The same work 
can be done with a small transformer, 
thus saving the additional rate. 
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Running a New Car 


& soon as the car is driven home, it. is 
wise to check up on the entire lubri- 
cation. The garage attendants where you 
make your purchase are supposed to see 
to this matter, but sometimes the work 
is not thorough. Even if everything is 
perfectly lubricated, you will have more 
confidence in driving your car if you will 
look up the lubrication chart in the car 
instruction book and personally see that 
every part is properly lubricated. This is 
also a good first step in educating your- 
self to the new car’s needs. 

Instructions usually say to drain the 
engine oil-reservoir and flush out with 
clean lubricating-oil after driving 500 
miles, refilling with new oil, of course. I 
have found it wise to drain the engine 
reservoir on a new car even sooner than 
this, say after driving 250 to 300 miles, 
and after this doing the work every 500 
mniles. 

Most automobile dealers offer 30 days 
free service to the purchaser of a new car, 
and this privilege should be used. Cer- 
tainly, after driving your car 30 days, it 
will be well to take it back to the dealer 
for a final tightening up of all loose parts, 
and a thorough inspection. 

Until you have driven a new car 500 
or 1,000 miles, drive slowly—not more 
than 20 miles an hour. This precaution 
will prevent motor trouble later on. G. F. 


cia 


Phew! 


N reading The Farm Journal I came 

across an article where an amateur 
farmer came in contact with a ‘‘woods 
pussy,” and he would like to know what 
will kill the odor on his clothes. As my 
husband has done a great deal of trapping 
he has come in contact with skunks quite 
often and all he used was turpentine for 
getting rid of the odor. Just rub a little 
on your hands and sprinkle some on your 
clothes. This is a sure cure. When my 
husband comes in from trapping and 
skinning skunks, he uses turpentine and 
washes his hands, then sits down to eat. 
You would never think he had ever been 
near a skunk. Please print this remedy 


for Our Folks. Mrs. V.Y. 








y 
Just as Uncle Hiram tilted his jug, 
one of his pigs squealed on him 
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“Old Ship” Church — 


This is one of the oldest edifices in the United States 


— ee —— 


Hi 


spent it mapcrmeneretammermnrpeceycocaren 


ngham, Mass. 


having been erected in 1681. 


This is the eighth of a series of historical New 
England churches painted by Glen Mitchell. 


he thoughts which inspive 
your memorial forever 
Give your message to 
those with whom you 
my no longer speak. 
For thoughts ave the 
speech of eternity. 


Our Certificate of Perfection, when 
requested from any memorial 
dealer, assures you of our personal 
inspection through the various 
stages of completion and is your - 
perpetual guarantee against defect- 
ive workmanship and material. 


Write for Booklet ‘'F’’ 
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"The Flawless Barre Granite” 


-ROCK OF AGES CORPORATION 


BARRE, VERMONT 
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Twenty-pound fleeces, my! oh, my! 
Mighty worth while when wool is high. 
Lambs must be good to shear that well— 
Purebreds will do it, and profits swell 























The Saddle-Horse of Today 


N the road and in the cities the harness- 

horse has given way to the automobile, 

and on the farms the tractor is pushing 
old Dobbin hard; but the saddle-horse is more strongly entrenched 
in the affections of the American people than ever ties. Riding 
for health and pleasure has never been more popular. Bridle 
paths in public parks are thronged with equestrians, and in and 
about the suburbs of the larger cities, thousands of miles of riding- 
paths have been laid out through private property and along 
roadsides. Main thoroughfares are, of course, no longer prac- 
ticable for horses, hence it has become necessary for lovers of 
equestrian exercise to form clubs and associations to develop rid- 
ing-paths in parks, along country lanes, etc. 

Keeping a saddle-horse has become some- 
what difficult because of the expense, and 
of course private stables are no longer 
maintained except by the very wealthy. 
However, this difficulty has been met, to 
some extent, by the establishment of ex- 
cellent boarding stables or riding-clubs 
in the large cities and their suburbs, where 
privately owned saddle-horses can be kept, 
or where horses which are vastly superior 
to the conventional hired hack of former 
days can be hired. 

In view of these conditions it is not 
strange that prices for good saddle-horses 
have advanced sharply. A well-bred and 
well-broken saddle-horse of the proper tvpe 
commands a very respectable price and is 
a profitable animal to produce. The diffi- 
culty for the breeder to solve is, just what 
constitutes the proper type. This is an 
old problem with horse-show managers 
and judges, and it does not seem to be 
any nearer solution than ever. Some 
judges favor the thoroughbred type, some the Kentucky, or 
American saddle-horse type, which is quite different. There have 
been judges who leaned toward the trotter blood and even to an 
admixture of hackney. Also, there is the question of size. 


|e may be admitted that the ideal ‘“‘park hack’’ which is, con- 
fessedly, an animal for show as well as use, is a horse say 15 
hands two inches in height, or thereabouts. He may be of any 
breeding, provided he has the quality, but he is more likely to be 
found when bred from pure “saddle-horse”’ blood. Lack of space 
forbids a sketch of the origin of the American saddle-horse, but it 
may be said in passing that no breed of horses known has been 
developed to such a high pitch of perfection, both physical and 
mental, as this exclusively American production. 

However, a “‘saddle-bred’”’ horse of the real show type is not 
only a very expensive luxury, but he is an animal-with a limited 
sphere of usefulness. Such a horse demands infinite care in the 
stable and on the road and he should be handled and ridden only 
by expert horsemen. Few breeders can hope to produce such 
horses. First of all, they do not have the mares of the requisite 
breeding, and saddle-stallions of the best type are not always 
available. Then they have not the skill, even if they have the 
time, to train and develop such a horse. 

There is, however, a ready market for saddle-horses of a some- 
what more rugged type. Such 
horses can well be produced by 


By Alfred Stoddart 





The head must show intelligence 


in height. He is almost sure to be half-bred 
and is, perhaps, three-quarter and even seven- 
eighths bred. An important consideration is 
intelligence, and this means a good head, well set upon a flexible 
neck, and well carried. A horse which carries his head badly will 
never make a good mount. The neck should, in turn, rise from 
well-shaped oblique shoulders, and the withers should be formed 
to carry the saddle properly. A short. barrel, or coupling, with 
muscular quarters and plenty of bone below the knees, brings us 
to the feet, which should be round and not: too small. As to gaits, 
the average hack for the eastern market is not expected to possess 
more than three: the walk, trot and canter. 

Of these, good judges are inclined to lay 
most stress of all upon the walk. Much of 
your time, when riding, is passed in walk- 
ing, and a good saddle-horse should possess 
a square walk, bringing his feet down flat. 
Moreover, he should be able to walk at a 
fairly good speed. Some horses are ex- 
asperatingly slow at this gait. The trot 
must, be well balanced and the stride must 
be long for speed and comfort. A well- 
collected canter which does not “pitch” is 
a very desirable accomplishment. Above 
all, the horse should do all these gaits with- 
out urging and without restraint. A hard- 
mouthed horse, or one which is forever 
hanging on the bit, is an abomination. 

I have attempted to describe very briefly 
the type of horse which is in demand as a 
saddle-animal. The breeder who can pro- 
duce such a horse today may feel reason- 
ably sure of his market, with financial 
reward in proportion to the quality which 
the animal can boast. It goes without say- 
ing, of course, that good saddle-horses are 
no easier to produce than are good drafters, or good animals of 
any type. But the man who pays strict attention to the work 
of breeding can produce some good animals. 


_ eee 


Sprouted Oats for Sterile Cows 


PROUTED oats is valuable for overcoming ‘“non-breeding”’ in 

cows and heifers, tests at the government experimental farm 
show. Six virgin heifers that were non-breeders were fed sprouted 
oats. Five of them got with calf after being on this feed for 30 
days. Six cows that had raised calves, but which had apparently 
become non-breeders, were given sprouted oats in their ration. 
Five of them got with calf after from 19 to 71 days of feeding. 
Similar tests with oats at the Oregon Experiment Station gave 
equally favorable results. 

Much of the apparent sterility in dairy-cows is due to functional 
disorders rather than to diseased conditions. The possibility of 
correcting barrenness of this sort by the dietary route was sug- 
gested by a study of the work done at the University of California 
with small arimals. In tests with rats, a fifth vitamin, called 
vitamin E, was discovered, and was found to have a bearing on 
fertility and reproduction organs of small animals, ‘It was found 
that unborn young rats were often absorbed in the system of 
the mother. By feeding a ra- 
tion heavy with vitamin E, this 





using the stallions of the 
United States Remount Breed- 
ing Bureau. These stallions, 
usually purebreds, have been 
placed all over the country in 
breeding districts. The fee 
for their use is a nominal one, 
and if the proper mares are 
used, good saddle-animals are 
almost sure to result. 

The ideal hack for a man of 








condition was overcome and 
normal birth resulted. 

Whether the beneficial results 
from feeding sprouted oats to 
cows and heifers is. the result of 
a vitamin or not has not been 
determined, nor have enough 
trials been made. to show defi- 
nitely that the method will al- 
ways give desired results. Poul- 
trymen have long fed sprouted 











moderate weight is from 15 
hands to 15 hands two inches 





A group of good “park hacks” 


oats to laying hens to increase 
ovulation [Continued on page 58 
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Just a few of its many 


features 
1 Self-contained. Compact. Com- 


pletely enclosed yet all working parts 
easily accessible. No separate tanks for 
fuel, oil or water. Absolutely safe—no 
moving parts except belt pulley exposed. 


2 Double-duty Unit. Both electricity 
and engine power from one plant at one 
cost. 


3 Easy to Operate. Used with or without 
storage battery. With storage battery 
equipt plant, merely press lever to start. 


4 Selective Electric Control. Lights 
m y be operated direct from generator, 
orfrom storage | battery, or from both com- 
bined—or entire engine power may be 
made available for other work — simply 
by turning a switch knob from one posi- 
tion to another, 


5 Advanced Design. Quiet ~tinneil run- 

ning. Constant speed regardless of load. 
Crankshaft and rotating parts statically 
and dynamically balanced on balancing 
machine. Has “ Ricardo” cylinder head; 
unique cooling system of our own design; 
simplified ignition system; lubricating oil 
is air-cooled; pressure lubrication: con- 
stant level fuel system with no pump; and 
many other refinements. 

6 Economical. Operates on either kero- 
sene or gasoline. There is no odor, no 
smoke, no knocking proof that fuel is 
completely burned. 

7 Approved by Fire Insurance Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. 


8 Automatic Voltage Control. No flick- 
er of lights when operating with or with- 
out battery. 


9 Completely Equipt. Governor, power 
pulley, tools, muffler, exhaust fittings — 
regular equipment at no extra charge. 


Two Sizes 


The New Fairbanks Morse (Style H) Home 
Electric Power Plant is built in two sizes, 
750 and 1500 Watts, both delivering 32 volts, 
for operation as a direct lighting plant with- 
out storage battery or in the regular manner 
with storage battery. 

If you prefer to, you can purchase this plant 

on a budget-savings basis under the new 
Fairbanks- Morse Finance Plan. 








FREE—28 PAGE BOOK 
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Also send literature on: 
© «2 engines 1) Feed Grinders } UC] Plate Type 
C) Steet Eclipse Windmitts (] Hammer Type 
Home Water Plants [) Home Light and Power Piants 
Fairbanks Scales = _| Washing Machines 
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Before you buy— 


see this new Fairbanks-Morse 
Home Electric Power Plant 


IGHT now at the Fair- 

banks- Morse dealer’s in 
your locality there is anew, but 
thoroughly tested, home elec- 
tric power plant of the kind 
that makes its appeal to the 
most cautious type of buyer. 
The more you learn about 
home light plants, the more 
you will be impressed by this 
latest creation of Fairbanks- 
Morse engineers. 


It is a compact, self-contained, 
totally enclosed plant that re- 
flects precision workmanship 


and highest quality construc-' 


tion in every detail. The fea- 
tures listed opposite in them- 
selves reveal anew conception 
of light plant design. Note par- 
ticularly the features like the 
selective electric 
control, the “‘Ricar- 
do”’ cylinder head, 
unique cooling sys- 
tem of our own 





in a home electric power plant. 


But to fully appreciate these 
advanced features, it is neces- 
sary to see the plant in opera- 
tion. The engine is quiet and 
smooth-running. The speed 
regulation is positive. Although 
economically operated on ker- 
osene, the exhaust is clean as 
a result of perfect combustion. 
It is a plant that anyone can 
operate —a plant that requires 
little attention—a plant that is 
so simple and rugged that it 
will give many extra years of 
dependable service. 


Remember that if you choose 
your light plant carefully, you 
will be-rewarded during the 
years to come—in dollars saved 
and in lasting comfort and en- 
joyment. Surely you 
will see the plant 
that invites com- 
parison —at once. 
You can purchase 


design, PreSSUre Atustratedabove isthe Fairbanks-Morse this planton a budg- 
° Py belt-driven Home Electric Light and ° . 
lubrication and Power Plant, thousands of which have et-savings basis 


been in use for many years. Because of 


L to n 
other refinements ‘# 7x ae few, Ue der the new 


that are incorporat- 
ed for the first time — /*#7bants- 
Products 


its manufacture. 





Fairbanks-Morse 
Every _ Finance Plan. 
Leader’’ 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & Co.., Manufacturers, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Branches and Service Stations Covering Every State in the Union 


DEALERS: Some territory rights are still available. Write 


or wire for information on the Fairbanks-Morse Dealer Plan 


















Any One of These PURE 
BRED DAIRY STOCK 
and CASH PRIZES 


If you’re interested in greater 
profits and ‘thoroughbred 
ame oes here is your chence 
to ge get Sarees animal(your 
ceaiee © breeds), or a cash 
ay, at no cost to you. 
ree. Contest open to anyone. 
1000 merits wins first prize. 
900 MERITS GIVEN 
just for returning registration 
Other 100 merits for answ 
questions and 
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sure for separating both 
the the cold and warm milk~- 
wringing out every last 
of butter fat. 

Write for butter fat sav- 
- A and enter our 

Pure-Bred 4 
Live Stock and Cash 
Prize Contest Today. 
Address 


y: » More Milk 


Cleaner, Better Milk 
if you 


Clip Cows 


When Stabled 


“Cows gained 3 quarts more daily 
since clipping,’’ says . Wood- 
all, Marcus, la. Hundreds of other 
farmers write of similar experi- 
ences. Clipped cows give more 
milk, richer milk and cleaner milk 
—are more comfortable. Use a 


Stewart No. 1 Ball 
Bearing Clipping 
Machine 


Best made. Easy to use, 
Clips fast. Strong and 
sturdy. Guaranteed, satis- 
Clip Your Cows faction or money back. Pays 




























































for itself quickly. Price $14 
during the at your dealer’s or send us 
Stable Months $2 with order. Pay balance 
on arrival. 
CHICAGO BLE SHAT CO. 


FLEXI 
5574 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


World's largest makers of clipping and shearing machines. 
Catalog No, 87 on request, 









which make a horse whéeze, 
roar, have thick wind or 
choke-down can be reduced 
with Absorbine. Also other 
bunches or swellings. No 
blister, no hair gone, and horse 
keptat work. Itiseconomical. 

Atdruggists, or$2.50 postpaid. 

Horse book 3-8 free, 

A thankful user says: “Completely removed 
flesh growth on gland about7 inches diameter. 

Sincerely you for good advice and 
Absorbine.” 


BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


O. L. C. HOGS on time Uhtien. 


Originators and most extensive breeders. 


THE L. B. SILVER CO., R 13, Salem, Ohio 
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The Dairyman’s Beehive 


By A. K. Cripps 











gest. half of the herd. Breed to Build 
up your herd. Boost the cow-testing asso- 
ciation. Belong to one if possible. If you 
can’t, Buy a small tester of your own. The 
Babcock test will Betray the Boarder cows. 
The Butcher can handle them Better than 
you can. 

The Banner cow is not always the most 
Beautiful animal. Her Behavior at the pail 
and her record as a producer of Butterfat are 
of more importance 


UY the Best Bull that you can afford. 
Bear in mind that the Bull is the Big- 


make the Best of summer pasture. Forage 
crops Benefit the intensive farmer. Some 
dairymen Boost the idea that the Barnyard 
manure, secured By lot feeding Bountifully, 
repays for the added Burden of handling the 
Bulky green feed. A Bounteous supply of 
fresh water must. Be kept. Before the cows. 
Liberal salting will Bring Bossy to the tank 
oftener. 

The Barn must Be clean and sanitary. A 
Bright sunny Building will lessen the num- 
ber of Bacteria with which you will have to 
Battle. 

It is Bad Busi- 





to you than her , 
Beauty. 

After Banishing 
your Boarder cows, 
Be careful in Buyang 
other cows to replace 
them. Don't Be 
Bluffed into Buying 
Bum cows By some 
Boastful Breeder. 
Base your selection 
upon Butterfat pro- 
duction. Bring up 
your calves from 
your Best cows. The 
Blood of your Blue- 
ribbon Bull will Be- 





Animalimericks to 





The squirrel is fond of climbing 


trees, 


ness to allow manure 
collect. Better 
Build a shed Beyond 
the Barn for it. 
Bumper crops are 
Borne By acres 
Built up By this By- 
product of the dairy. 
A Bright, clean 
Building will never 
make a Bad impres- 
sion upon your 
visitors. 

Never Be Blind to 
new ways of Better- 
ing your Business. 





gin to Be noticeable He scrambles up with graceful Study the methods 
in them. Brains ease, of rother dairy- 
and good Breeding If you and I men. Read Bulle- 
are Bound to Bring Were half as spry — and farm papers. 
you out victorious in r.? : come more in- 
your Battle for Bet- We'd not so often skin our knees terested in Better 
ter Bossies. marketing. Keep a 





Besides Breeding, 
it Behooves us to study feeding. Balance 
the ration. Beware of the Bulky ration that 
is Bereft of food value; no Better is the 
Bill-of-fare that is Built up of concentrates 
lacking in Bulk. 

Build a silo. It is the dairyman’s Bene- 
factor. It Blesses him By Bestowing its 
succulent Boon when the farm is snow- 
Bound. Blend your feeds according to their 
nutritive value. 

Bossy Betakes 60 per cent of her Breakfast 
for her Bodily upkeep. She Bestows the 
Benefit of the remaining 40 per cent upon 
her owner. Weigh Both the feed and milk 


and Balance the result. Bossy may Be a 
Barefaced thief. Vary the amount of feed 
according to the Beast’s production. If the 


owner Brings only enough feed to the Box 
for the cow’s Bodily upkeep, he must not 
Blame the cow if she Brings. him But little 
profit. 

It Behooves the Beginner to learn that he 
and Bossy are partners, and it is Best ‘to 
keep Books to Betray if either is Botching 
the Business. 

As. the silo is the Back-Bone of the winter 


. Bill-of-fare, so the pasture Blesses the cow 


owner in summer. Blue-grass in the, North 
and Bermuda grass in the Both 





Book account of your 
Business. It is the Basis of your success. 
We have Been years in hiving this swarm 
of B’s. You may Be sure that we have 
Been stung many times in the operation. 
We Believe that this hive of B’s, carefully 
watched, will Bring the dairy Beginner to 
success. 


Se. 


Experiments by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at the experimental 
farm of the Bureau of Dairying at Belts- 
ville, Md., show that with cows that are 
average to good, milking may take place at 
irregular hours without any marked effect 
upon production. 

It was found, however, that when irreg- 
ular milking was accompanied by irreg- 
ular feeding the production was lessened 
about 5 per cent. Apparently cows are 
more sensitive to change in the feeding 
routine than to variations in the hours of 
milking. The conclusion is not to be drawn 
from these experiments that regularity in 
doing the dairy work is a matter of little 
importance, but rather that cows can oc- 
casionally be milked earlier or later than 
usual if there is something else to which the 
dairyman desires to give his time. 





Sprouted Oats for Sterile 
Cows: 


Continued from page 56 


in winter, but the practise is based on prac- 
tical results observed from feeding such a 
ration rather than on the belief that a specific 
vitamin is present. 

Dairy-cows and heifers, as well as other 
animals, in their wild or undomesticated 
state have a definite breeding-season which 
is closely allied with the spring flush of new 
grass, Under modern methods of manage- 
ment, cows and heifers are bred at all times 
of the year. Many of the cases of difficult 
breeding may be due to functional disorders 
brought about by the upsetting of such 
normal conditions of feeding and breeding. 
Under modern practise the natural breeding- 
season with its attendant conditions of green 
feed is ignored. The feeding of sprouted 
oats just prior to breeding time may be in 
fact only a simulation of natural dietary 
conditions at the normal breeding-season, 
resulting in correcting the functional dis- 
orders that had caused non-breeding. 


At the government experimental farm 
the oats is sprouted in a regular poultry- 
sprouter. The sprouted mass is broken up 
into convenient size and fed in adequate 
umounts, usually from three to five pounds 
daily. Some cows and heifers have required 
a number of breeding services while on feed, 
while others became pregnant at the first 
service after feeding was begun. 

Had it not been for this discovery it is 
quite likely that the present state junior 
two-year old Jersey champion of Maryland 
would have been unheard of. The champion, 
Veda’s Interested Doris, owned by the 
Department of Agriculture, at Beltsville, 
Md., having a record of 12,933 pounds of 
milk and 687 pounds of fat, had been bred 
six times without success. After being on a 
feed of sprouted oats for 29 days she became 
pregnant, from which service she freshened 
and produced the record made October 13, 
1923, and which still stands. She has since 
produced two calves. 

Experiments are now being carried out: to 
determine the effects on fertility of bulls of 
such factors as vitamin E, exercise and 
management. 
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The Cutting-Box on 


Danish Farms 
By F. M. Christensen 











HERE isn’t a farm in- Denmark, I sup- 

pose, without its cutting-box. It is as 
common as the portable hand corn-sheller 
used to be in the corn states, when I was a 
youngster. 

The Dane has made an exhaustive study 
of animal feeding, and he is sure it pays to 
prepare the fodder before it is fed. So in 
the late summer and early fall when harvest 
is on he runs his sheaves of grain through 
the cutting-box, and the cuttings are fed 
with thre shed grain. 

All straw is housed. Fodder is too highly 
valued to ex- 
pose it to the 
elements, so 
you never see 
hay-and straw- 
stacks out- 
doors. During 
the winter all 
the straw and 
some of the 
hay are run 
through the 
cutting-box. 
They believe 
the cut food is 
easier handled 
by the stock and thus easier digested. 

A portion of chopped straw is always 
mixed with the grain—oats, barley, wheat, 
etc. These grains are also milled before 
being mixed with the chopped straw, and 
then to this is added chopped roots of some 
kind, such as carrots or mangels. 

The Danes grow lots of roots and mangels. 
Cows and horses relish them and never leave 
a mouthful in their boxes. This insures the 
use of a large quantity of straw, which gives 
bulk to the food and is in itself an aid to 
digestion. When one considers that the 
cows are “on grass’’ only two or three 
months in the year, and that all the rest of 
the year the cattle are stall-fed, and that the 
little kingdom is world-known for her dairy- 
ing, there is good reason for the meticulous 
care the bonder (farmer) takes in salvaging 
all fodder plants, feeding roots, etc. 

I know from my own experience spread 
over many years that the Danish practises 
are profitable. It is almost immaterial what 
kind of fruit or roots you feed—the thing is 
to feed them; every man can grow the kind 
his ground will best produce. The fruit and 
roots must be properly housed, and if you 
can take the chill off the fruit and roots 
before feeding, so much the better. 

Sugar-beets are not so good a root for 
milk as carrots or mangels. Yet they are 
good, and are great yvielders, and the roots 
leave the ground in fine condition for other 
crops. I feel certain, after watching the 
Danish farmers preparing their ground and 
seeding it, that their intensive cultivation 
accounts for their prosperous agriculture. 
The farmers seem never to be off the land 
but are forever harrowing and rolling and 
hoeing. 

Variety in feeding is too often overlooked, 
and here is another of the Danish farmer’s 
strong points. Of course, no sane person 
will feed roots exclusively, but mixed with 
grain and chopped straw and fed with some 
good hay they give excellent results. 

The Danes have no silos—they feed roots 
instead of silage. Good roots have a highly 
beneficial effect upon the bowels; the Danes 
think roots equal green grass and oilmeal. 

Potatoes are fed, too. They are cut, to 
make sure an animal will not choke. They 
are very nutritious and cows like them. 


ac 


1,000-Pound Ayrshire 


A Canadian Ayrshire has done what no 
other cow of the red-and-white breed has 
ever been able to do—she has passed the 
1,000 pound butteyfat mark. This cow is 
Nellie Osborne, and she is owned by W. C. 
Wylie, Howick, Que. Her official record is 
1,003 pounds of buttérfat, 23,223 pounds of 
milk in 365 days. 

All the dairy breeds can now claim 




















in 365 days. 


| ins of 1,000 pounds or better of butterfat 


pe td ge Prices as low as $°'.“6. Mo~th- 
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this New De Laval got SIZES 
out of our skimmilk "68 101430 nown 


alance in 15 
"THESE people were surprised to see a new De Laval - asy Monthly 
Separator skim a quart of rich cream from a can of Payments 
their skimmilk. They thought their old separator was 
doing good work, but the new De Laval proved it wasn’t. 
Satisfy yourself that you are not losing cream in this way. See Your / 
Ask your De Laval Agent to bring out a new De Laval r% 
and try this simple test: 


After separating with your old separator, 
wash its bowl and tinware in the skimmilk. 
Hold the skimmilk at normal room tempera- 
ture and run it through a new De Laval. 
Have the cream thus recovered weighed and 
tested. Then you can tell exactly if your old 
machine is wasting cream, and what a new 
De Laval will save. 


The new De Laval is the best cream separater 
ever made. It is the crowning achievement of 
48 years of cream separator manufacture. 














SEE and TRY the New 


De Laval 


TRADE in your old Separator 





ed ‘Save -the-Horse 
Treatment 


guaranteed to end spavin, thoropin, 
splint pa ae tendo. trouble, side bone and 
Her, knee, ankle and hoof lameness. 






AFTER 


DAY TRIAL if Save-the-Horse Fails, 

your money is returned! 

Send for free book Ad, pages. iustrated) 

Handsome free catalog. Tells all about this ~ ¢ a. f our 35 en Eien 


horses. All veteri nary advice free. Write today! 
TROY CHEMICAL COY“PANY 

321 State St. Bing amton, N. Y 

Save- a Horse is pt K.., with SS aa 


wo-ld famous Separator. Liberal trial offer end 
¥ payments as low as $2.20. Write toJay. 


American Separator Co.. Bor 3-4 
N.¥eor Dept, 3-A, 1929 St. 


BEST BY TEST 


Only time and use will prove the real merit of any machine. 
Actual test under all kinds of conditions, for a long time, will show 
whether or not it is reliable and durable. 























period in every part of the world. For 12 years 

it has been giving the most reliable service to 

gj hundreds of thousands of owners. 

a ~Auto-Oiled means that the gears run in oil 

y “Sj and every part subject to friction is constantly 
flocded with oil. The gear case is filled with oil 

and holdsa supply sufficient to keep every bearing 


$ perfectly oiled for a year or more. 

The improved Auto-Oiled Aermotor, is a wonderfully efficient 
windmill. If you buy any windmill which has not stood the test of 
f Y time you are taking a long chance. But you do not have to 

ent. There is nothing better than the Auto-Oiled Aermotor which has 
demonstrated its merits wherever windmiils are used. 


curcaco AERMOTOR CO. DALLAS 


KANSAS CITY DES MOINES OAKLAND MINNEAPOLIS 


















FACTORY-TO-FARM- PRICES on Furnl- 
ture, Ranges, eves Badice, Cock- 
ing Utensl paraters 

Manure Reenter Frmplements ard 
Engines. Nothing 1k ke it to DOUBLE 
YOuR mp ny DOLLAR--make 8 
bushel of corn go twice as far. 


Lowest Prices 


Big volumes and direct selling mothe 
the bergains offered in the Banves + 
Save possible, Write toda 



















Galloway esvest Sale ere 
just off the press--giving potrom- RADIO-~$29 35 
DOLLAR VALvES, You can’t equal Galle 
Galloway Fore Fe or quality, Lerus 

PROVE IT. boy eny thing for ADIO. 
arm or home until you have th tance, clearness of tone 
selec catalog 


before you Se Belp 7 ou end ease © 








of Galloway Cream Sep- 
rator right on your own 
I! con- 









vince you that it ie one of the 
ightest rugning, most durable, 
closest. ekimmin: 
money can buy. 



















































(For Real \ 


Protection 
and 
Comfort 
q on the 
Coldest 
Days 


Wear 
Reg. U. S. Pat. on.) 


Brown’s ®: Jacket 


This Old Reliable Working Garment is 
made with care to fit the body snugly 
without. binding, of strong knit cloth 
with warm knit-in wool-fleece lining. It 
: wears like iron, and proper washing will 
B. not hurt shape or warmth. 


Ask your dealer to show you the three 
slyles—coat with or without collar, and 
vest, 

BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
TA Worcester, Massachusetts 














ONE YEAR 


TO PAY | 










cost more 
2 pa © pote aca. Prices and pay- 
a ments as 


ONLY $3. 50 PER_MONTH 
= interest—No extras. Every machine 
uaranteed a lifetime against defects in material 
phe workmanship t ‘ 
‘arm at our risk. 
30 Days’ Trial °° Nearly 200,000 ta une, 
Easiest to el and t 
Write for Free Gatalos Folder today (22) 
ALBAUGH-DOVER MFG. CO. 
Chicago, Il. 
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silage. Most folks I know feed around 

30 pounds a day. We used to feed our 
herd bull that amount, but a year or so 
ago, during a discussion on feeding with a 
professor of animal husbandry at Ohio State 
University, I asked how much silage we 
should feed our bull. He told me that we 
were feeding the bull just about double the 


Shs herd bulls are being fed too much 


best amount that should be fed, and by so 
doing we were impairing his potency as a 
sire. We cut the amount of silage to about 


15 pounds a day and fed some oilmeal, and 
we are pleased with the results. A. Ds 
‘“‘Which breed of milk goat is safest to 
handle?” one of Our Folks asks. Not 
much difference—they are all perfect!) 
sife. Nanny is docile enough, but don’t 

give Billy any chances. 





Another Jersey has made a yearly record of 
1,000 pounds of butterfat. Her name is 





The latest 1,000-pound Jersey 


Nieme, and she is owned by Sherman 
Nursery Co., Charles City, Iowa. Her 
official record is 1,003 pounds of fat, 16,085 
pounds of milk. Just think—about five 
times what the average cow produces. 
To relieve bloating cattle or animals, 
pour one or two pails of water over their 
hips or backs and in a very few minutes 


the gas will pass out. I have cured 
animals within three minutes. Thus 
writes W. Colman, of Illinois. 


Thanks, W. H. 


Common salt, in connection with dry quar- 
ters, will prevent hog-cholera, says E. A. 
Summers. ‘“‘Any farmer who adopts the 
sult-box in a good dry shed will never lose a 


hog,’ E. A. writes. What say, folks? 
Royal Roan Clay, a Shorthorn. bull 
owned by Wolhurst Farm, Littleton, 


Colo., weighs 3,180 pounds. Shorthorn 
boosters claim he is the world’s biggest 
bull. Anybody know of a heavier one? 


‘‘Lice, Mange and Ticks of Horses,”’ Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1493, free from Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., or from 
your Senator or Representative in Congress. 
Worth writing for. Tells what to use to 
get rid of these pests, and nobody ought to 
feed vermin over winter. 

Go, if you can, to the National Dairy 

Show, October 6—13, Detroit, Mich. 


If the veterinarian who vaccinates your hogs 
for cholera jabs the needie in the hams, raise 
a big ki¢ék. He has no business putting the 
serum and virus in the ham, and if he is a 
real veterinarian, he won't do it. Sometimes 
abscesses form where injections are made in 
the muscles of the ham. The needle should 
be stuck in the space under the foreleg, 
corresponding to the armpit in man. 
Government standards for grades of 
beef were established by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and became effec- 
tive July 1, 1926. Beef is divided into 
five classes: Steer beef, heifer beef, cow 
beef, bull beef and stag beef. Standards 
are provided for each of seven grades. 
Warm. milk separates much better than 
cold milk. For this reason care should be 
taken to separate the milk as quickly as 
possible after it is drawn. I have found from 
experience in testing hundreds of samples of 
hand separator skim-milk that the butterfat 


loss is much greater in the winter than in the 
summer. When the machine is not in good 
order and when the milk is cold the loss will 
often run as high as half a pound of butterfat 
in 100 pounds of skim-milk. Such a 
is serious when we calculate the thousands 
of pounds of milk that will run through u 
hand separator in a month. 


What say, folks, in answer to Tom 
Hanagan’s letter, which follows: ‘*My 
big trees are being injured by cows in the 
pasture. The animals are pulling bark 
on hemlock, and rubbing the bark on 
birches with their horns. The trees are 
from 10 to 30 inches on the stump. Can 
I paint the trees with anything to pre- 
vent this trouble?”’ 


lous 


a @ 


Loss of Stock Due to 
Carelessness 


ipo neighbors near me last summer lost 
some stock—one lost two valuable brood 
and the other two three-year-old colts 
that were worth quite a tidy sum, and with 
which he wouldn't have parted for any 
amount. 

These losses could have been prevented. 
The colts had been running all summer in a 
pasture where there was only a stagnant 
pond to drink from. They became thin and 
poor, finally refused to eat, and both died. 
A veterinarian examined the dead colts and 
said that the stagnant water had killed them. 

After the brood sows died, the veterinarian 
examined them and found a large number of 
toothpicks lodged in the large intestines. 
The toothpicks had been swept from the 
table with the crumbs and thrown into the 
slop pail. 

Another of my neighbors had some old 
lumber lying around, which he cut into 
kindling wood. The boards contained quite 
a few nails, which were taken out in the ashes 
and thrown over into the horse-lot. A few 
days ago one of the horses ran one of the 
burnt rusty nails into his foot and has been 


SOWS 


under the veterinarian’s care ever since. 
The nail was removed, but the horse is 
unable to walk or work. Carmen D. Welch. 


=, co 


Milk Goat Makes Record 


HEN the first importations of milk 
goats came from Switzerland in 1904 
and 1905, we were amazed at the wonderful 
production of a little animal 30 inches long, 
weighing 100 pounds, and producing a gallon 
of milk daily. But with characteristic 








Panama Louise, world’s-record doe 


American effort, our recérds crept up a step 
at a time, by careful mating, rearing and 
care, to five, six, seven, eight, nine quarts. 
And how the world’s record of ten quarts 
eleven ounces has been achieved by Panama 
Louise, a4 doe owned by W. T. and E. L. 
Sparks, Riverside, Calif. The picture is a 
good reproduction of the famous doe. WwW. 
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Is Wheat Being 
Bootlegged? 


Continued from page 9 











cent of $420), or can I export 1,000 bushels of 
the mixture, and sell the other 300 bushels 
here?” 

“You must. positively export the whole 
1,300 bushels of wheat to get your money 
back,” I was told. “Of course what you 
have, after milling, is flour and by-products, 
not wheat. You must positively export all 
the flour and all the by-products to get your 
$415.80 back. However, you might export 
all the flour, and sell the by-products in the 
United, States, and you could do this by 
again paying the duty on that part of the 
by-products that was made from the 1,000 
bushels of imported wheat.”’ 


Not Much Wheat Imported 


“The whole thing really amounts to very 
little,” added Mr. LeClere. “The ‘draw- 
back’ arrangement, Section 313 of the Tariff 
Act, is hardly used at all. Only a few 
thousand bushels were imported under this 
provision in all of 1925, and less than 41,000 
bushels in 1924. It is of no importance, and 
could not possibly affect the general price of 
wheat.” 

Indeed,” said Mr. LeClerc, ‘‘there is not 
so much wheat imported under the milling- 
in-bond provision. For the year ending 
June 30, 1926, only about 15,000,000ebushels 
came over the border, and all of the flour 
and by-products had to be exported again. 
Even supposing some of this wheat slipped 
under the fence, which is all but impossible, 
the amount would be too small to make any 
impression on wheat prices.”’ 

n short, the result of my investigations 
satisfies me that there is no “bootlegging” 
of wheat. If a little Canadian wheat slips 
through, and I do not believe it does, it is in 
amounts too small to consider. 

As for the ‘‘milling-in-bond”’ and ‘‘draw- 
back” provisions depressing the price of 
United States wheat, or making the 42-cent 
tariff duty ineffective, this is too ridiculous 
to talk about. 

q  < 


Deep Tillage for Corn 


Deep plowing, which means eight or ten 
inches deep, and plowing only in the fall, is 
the greatest insurance against drought the 
farmer can have, according to Henry Lewis, 
pioneer farmer of Harrison county, Iowa. 
Back in 1894, a very dry season, Mr. Lewis 
remembers that he got 51 bushels to the 
acre while his neighbors who only skimmed 
the surface with their plows met almost 
complete failure. The deep plowing in the 
fall had enabled the soil to drink up the 
winter and spring rains, and after planting 
Lewis saved this moisture by keeping a 
loose surface. ‘‘And while it is all right to 
set the cultivator down the first time through 
the field, you’d better keep well to the top 
of the ground after tnat or you will harm 
the roots of the corn,”’ he says. 

Lewis lives in a section where many 
farmers use the lister for planting corn, no 
plowing being considered necessary. He is 
a strong opponent of this practise. 

“I finally turned my farm over to the 
boys,’ says Lewis, ‘‘and they were great for 
listing. For ten, years they listed, and I 
saw the yields getting smaller and smaller, 
and the fields, no matter how clean they 
looked at the laying-by time, got weedier 
every year, Finally I got my spunk up and 
told them they'd got to quit listing, but then 
I got sympathetic again and let them plant 
part of the crop with the lister. That fall 
the check-rowed corn was so much better 
than the listed corn that no one could ever 
get my boys to list corn again.”’ G. R. 





E breeder must have a clear 
*idea of what he is aiming at, 
and never lose sight of it. One 
serious mistake may upset the 
work of years in judicious breeding. 
For want of a little forethought 
and trouble, a good strain is often 
spoiled. 
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“Three yeafs ago we had an old wooden smoke-house. 
We hung up about 400 pounds of pork to be smoked with 
green maple wood, but over night the wood got well dry 
and the fat dripping on the fire destroyed our smoke- 
house and the meat. Thanks to the man who invented - 
Old Hickory Smoked Salt, we no longer need to risk burn- 
ing up our meat. The meat we cured with Old Hickory 
looks fine; its brown color gives a person an appetite to 
look at it; the meat did not shrink any and has a better 
taste than smoke-house meat. — Walter Laks, Hol- 
Jand, N. Y. 





You lose many pounds in flavory genuine hickory wood smoke put on 
meat juices and by the drippings of it by the Edwards process. It con- 
fat, in the smoke-house even though _ tains no acids or harmful chemicals. 
you may not set fire to the building. It is so wholesome, so flavory that 
You saveallthissmoke-houseshrink- thousands prefer it to white salt for 
age together with the labor and fire table use and for cooking. 

risk and you get better meat by us- 

ing Old Hickory Smoked Salt tocure At your dealers in air-tight, trade- 
and smoke your meat at the same marked, ten pounddrums. Write for 
time. Old Hickory is pure salt with free sample and book. 


THE SMOKED SALT COMPANY, INC., Cincinnati, Ohio 





MARK REG. US. PAT OFF AND 


SMOKED SALT 


EDWARDS PROCESS 


TENTS PENDING 
The Smoked Salt Co., Inc., 412-432 Culvert St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me free sample of Old Hickory Smoked Salt and 
booklet No. 432-B of suggestions for better methods of curing and cooking. 





Name...... 

RT Ae sis iaan'eu.cod te ach ee akeaaheph es AF eeen Se eae seen tne aebe ee Bekins 
TS FS oe PEP EeT UR TTT RAN ane pe er 
Be gg Bk EP PROPTT LTS OTP r errr. S OP OMe ia ie aon 





Stead 


GET [7 FROM THE 





" 6 mes- 
town, N. Y. You, too, can 
by buying direct at 
Forest Factory Prices, 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
of rene, "poultry and. {oon Fonek 
Gates, Stee! Posts and Barbed Wire. : 
KITSELMA 


























































Send For This Big Free Book 


This beautifully illustrated and instructive Big is a text-book that you can- 
not afford to be without, It pictures and describes your orchard troubles and tells 
how to control them. It contains a complete spray program, simple and easy to 
follow —the same program that we follow successfully in our own orchards of over 
30,000 peach and apple trees. Free to any tree owner as long the supply lasts. 

oe ee we oe = Please Write Plainly, or Print, and Mail Todays = ~— = = = = om 
B. G. Pratt Company, 50 Church Street, New York, Dept. 38. 

Please send me your free 32-page book, “Bigger Profits from Spraying”’. 


BIGCER PROFITS 







pon 
SPRAYING 
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When picking out the pullets 
For next year’s breeding flock, 
Use only those with vigor 
Send weaklings to the block 




















neighbor to one of the largest and most 
respected of the English Egg-Laying 
Trials. On 15 acres of ground, overlooking truly lovely Shropshire 
country in every direction, these Harper-Adams Egg-Laying Trials 
are progressing at this time through the thirteenth series. I find 
many things of tremendous interest, especially since I have had 
several years of contact with the American Egg-Laying Contests. 
These trials, like many of the English trials, commence 
on November 1 each-year and extend for a period of 48 


| AM living and working as next-door 


English Epe-Laying Trials 


By Willard Thompson 





in the morning. The eggs are all marked 
with the pen and duck number, and each 
egg is weighed at the end of the day. 

As T’ll tell later, this trial is interested in quality production 
as well as quantity production of eggs, in size of eggs as well as 
number. During the first month of the trial a first-grade duck 
egg must weigh not less than two ounces, and thereafter during 
the remainder of the trial not less than two and one-fourth ounces. 








weeks, twelve lunar months. This system has many [ 
advantages, especially from the viewpoint of the manage- 
ment. It allows plenty of time for the emptying of the 
pens, the thorough cleaning and sanitation of both yards > 
and houses, and the preparation of the many details con- 
cerned with getting one trial completed and another 
ready to open properly. The record made during the 
first 48 weeks of the year is, after all, the record which 
the poultry owner needs in order to form a correct and 
accurate idea of the worth of his fowls. 

The first. section of the Harper-Adams trials is the 
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A winning pen of Light Sussex 


View of the experimental farm at the 
National Institute of Poultry Husbandry, 
England 
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newest part of the trials, and one which has been created for the 
first time in this present’1925-26 series. I have a special interest 
in it, because I have had the pleasure of advising with the prin- 
cipal of Harper-Adams Agricultural College in bringing this new 
feature into being and operation. It is the DUCK TRIALS. 


HE breeding and raising of egg-laying types of ducks is taken 

very seriously in England, and so it has been felt that the 
greatly increasing importance of the duck, as a producer of eggs 
for English markets, should be-recognized by making possible 
its testing and recording at the egg-laying trials in a similar 
manner to that which has been open to fowls for many years. 

Down the left-hand side of one whole avenue we’ll find these 
duck entries. They form a separate.contest of their own. There 
are four breeds entered, totaling 21 flocks—13 Khaki-Campkells 
(an egg-laying duck of great popularity in England), four White 
Indian Runners, three Fawn and White Indian Runners, and 
one Buff Orpington. Each duck entry consists of six ducks and 
one reserve, the record of the reserve not being used until such 
ime as she may be called upon to substitute for one of the originals 
which dies. The average egg production per duck, for the first 
five months of the trial, is a bit over 100 eggs, which predicts an 
average for the year that will surely be somewhere about 200 eggs. 
These ducks are allowed separate yards and houses for each flock 
of seven. Ducks are extremely nervous and very apt to become 
easily frightened and upset. In large units they become panic- 
stricken at the least provocation. The exceptional egg record 
secured to date from the trial’s duck pens speaks of the advantage 
of the small unit. 

Each duck pen is fitted up with seven little trap-pens, one for 
each duck. These are built right down on the ground of the pen, 
and the opening to each is a simple trap-door.. At evening the 
ducks are driven into their house and each duck is confined in its 
own little trap-pen for the night. Next morning each one is re- 
moved ‘and, if it has laid, the fact is recorded. Ducks lay early 


This sets a high standard, but a valuable one for duck breeders to 
work for. The minimum weight for second-grade duck eggs in 
each grade must be oné-eighth ounce less than first-grade weights. 
Eggs not making even second-grade weight will be reported but 
not counted toward awards, so quality finally determines the 
winner of these trials, as is just and right. 


HE second trial, which is called the “championship trials,’’ is 

a comparatively new thing. A poultry-breeder, to be eligible 
to enter a pen in these championship trials, must have keen a 
first-prize winner in some section of some egg-laying trial recog- 
nized by the National Poultry Council. This section is indeed a 
championship competition. In this section there are two classes, 
one for light breeds and one for heavy breeds. Ten pullets con- 
stitute an entry here. These championship classes stimulate 
greatest possible interest in official egg-laying competitions, and 
form a tremendously important asset to the national poultry- 
breeding and improvement program. I feel that the installation 
of these championship pens offers a new goal toward which poultry- 
breeders may strive by giving increased care and attention tu 
their poultry-breeding methods. This year there are eleven entries 
in the light-breed section, all of which are Leghorns—ten White 
and one Black. They are entered by our leading English breeders, 
whose names are world famous; such men as Tom Barron—who 
holds first position in the section to date—Frank Snowden, 
Metealfe, Welch and others. There are 13 heavy-breed entries, 
including White Wyandottes, Rhode Island Reds and Light 
Sussex. For a new section, with high participation prerequisites, 
24 entries are considered very creditable. 

I said that entrants in this section must have won in 4 recog- 
nized trial. I should explain. A year or so ago the National 
Poultry Council, through its egg-laying-trials committee, formed 
a scheme of inspection and recognition of egg-laying trials. It is 
in operation, and already more than a half-dozen of the largest 
trials which have been inspected have [Continued on page 67 
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These Flocks Are 
| Good Layers 











ECORDS made by farm flocks entered 

in the various state flock-record asso- 
ciations are going to make the commercial 
flocks look to their laurels. For instance, 
the winning flock in Kansas in 1923 made a 
record of 194 eggs per bird for the year. 
There were 520 hens in the flock at the 
beginning of the year, and 190 at the close. 
There were 230 purebred flocks entered. 
These hens were White Leghorns. 

In the Iowa Record Flock Association 
last year, a flock of 277 White Leghorns 
made an average record of 199 eggs per 
bird for the year. The flock belongs to B. E. 
Craven, of Jasper county. 

The good records do not all belong to the 
Leghorns, either. In the Rhode Island Red 
class (29 flocks competing) the highest 
record was 180 eggs per bird. This flock is 
owned by Mrs. C, L. Stannard, of Washing- 
ton county. Another flock of the same breed 
made a record of 175 eggs per bird. 

In the Barred Rock class the highest 
record was 163 eggs per bird. In the White 
Wyandotte class, the highest record was 189 
eggs per bird. All these figures are averages 
for the whole flock. 

The best record of all was 203 eggs per 
bird. This flock was a small flock of 36 
White Wyandottes kept by a man living in 
town. 

Every member of the flock-record asso- 
ciation agrees to keep daily records of cost 
of feed, number of eggs laid, prices received 
for eggs sold, ete. 

In the 1923 Kansas contest, 2,000 hens 
averaged 127 eggs each for the year. Not so 
bad, is it? 

= ¢ 


“Farm-raised stock” is not always a 
guarantee of health and vigor. If fowls 
raised on the farm are permitted to drink 
from filthy pools in the barnyard; if they are 
allowed to roost outdoors in all sorts of 
weather; if they are compelled to search for 
grain among the waste in the manure-piles, 
there is not much to say of quality and 
condition. All poultry intended for market 
should be yarded that the flesh may be 
tender and the meat of fine flavor and 
quality. 
ae: O. 

While the sitting hen may be crowned 
with glory she is of little value on farms 
where large quantities of eggs are hatched. 
An incubator is ready at all times, and 
especially in seasons when broody hens are 
very scarce. If properly operated, ma- 
chines will hatch as large a percentage of 
strong, livable chicks as will hens. Hens 
can not always be relied on. At times 
they quit the nest right in the midst of the 
hatch. Some hens impart too much heat, 
and others not enough. Some hens are 
restless and break eggs. Both hens and in- 
cubators require careful watching. 


e. ¢ 


Food given in excess of what is required 
to sustain life, will be disposed of either in 
the production of flesh, or fat, or eggs. The 
flesh can be found in the breast, wings and 
thighs; the fat in the stern and the abdomen; 
and the eggs in the nest. 
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SCRATCH SHED 


Brings 


straw for them to scratch in. The exercise speeds 
up circulation and aids digestion. A scratch shed 
is cheap and easy to build. All you need is a roll 
of Glass Cloth and a few scraps of lumber, Try it. 
It is a money maker. 





anssaiiaes BY EXPERTS 
Tests by Scientists, Physicians and Experiment Station 
prove GLASS CLOTH freely passes the healthful ultra- 
violet rays of the sun. Never use glassin poultry houses or 
hot beds. It stops these rays. Always use GLASS CLOTH. 
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MAKE YOUR HOME 
WINTER TIGHT 


Simply tack GLASS CLOTH over your screens to make fine 
storm doors and windows. Admitsabundantlight. Brings 
comfort, Shuts out cold. Saves fuel and doctor bills, Ideal 
for enclosing porches and sleeping porches, Like adding 
new rooms at small cost. 


2 Factories Give Quick Service 
The tremendous demand for GLASS CLOTH has made it 
necessary for us toadd another factory. For quick service 
address orders and correspondence to factory nearest you. 


Turner Bros. 
Dept. 


202 
Bladen, Nebr. Wellington, Ohio 


Copyright, 1926, by Turner Bros, 


WinterEggs ™® 


Now big winter egg yields are easy to get. Simply build GLASS CLOTH is Ideal for 


a GLASS CLOTH scratch shed onto your poultry house 
to let in the ultra-violet rays of the sun, (Plain glass Scratch Sheds, Poultry and 


stops them.) Science has discovered it is the absence of Brooder House Windows, 
these rays that makes hens quit laying in winter. 
under GLASS CLOTH there is violet light in abundance, | Storm 
The egg glands are given new activity and egg production dows, Hot Beds, Window 
is greatly increased. The sun’s warmth keeps the hens | G@gggg etc. 

active in the shed, even on zero days. Spread a litter of 
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But | Winter Porch Enclosures, 
Storm Win- 











What Glass Cloth Is 


Genuine, durable GLASS CLOTH is made only by Turner 

ros., under exclusive patents. Noother concern can copy 
our process. Our weather resistin formula is your 
guarantee of extra value. Real G LASSC CLOTH is a strong 
fabric specially treated tomakeit transparent, waterproof 
and weatherproof. Originated in 1916 and proven by ten 
years success, You willknowit byits quality. So much 
cheaper than glassit has won wide popularity all over the 





United States and Europe. R db ding ex- 
perts to make hens lay and for good results with baby 
chicks and with hot bed plants. 





Ideal for Hot Beds 
Plants startedin hot beds cov- 
ered with GLASS CLOTH are 
hardier, grow much faster and 
transplant better. Ultracvinles 
Eaves make ane paste develop fast. 
start spocines. crops La ey A peep od y = mag 
CLOT: soft, warm light to all parts of the frame. 





ad NE 
TRIAL OFFER 


Send $5.00 for big roll 45 ft. long and 36 in. wide, post- 
paid. (Will cover scratch shed 9x16 ft ) If, after ten days 
use, you do not find it better / aay aes or any other 
material, return it and we will refund your mone 
Common sense fhe many mer nee “Feeding for Eggs,” with 
eac lus ing uses on e ¢ 
Gas ol Gases oe 


Mail the COUPON! 


STURNER BROS., Dept. 20: 
= Bladen, meted Wolineecs, Ohio 


7° 

. 

Hf 

eI enclose $5.00 for which send me one rollof = 
=GLASS as advertised. I pS after : 
(A -ASS CLOTH an edvertized. If net aati und my ; 
smoney, : 
: 4 
= Name .. : 
» Address ; 
: : 
«Town State ; 
, $ 
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ofA, by 
EXPERT 


There can be no doubt as to the 
profit making results following the 
feeding of Dried Buttermilk to 
poultry. The heads of the poultry 
departments of our Agricultural 
Colleges and other authorities say 
that Dried Buttermilk should be 
apart of all mash feeds for poultry 


FREE 


Every poultry raiser 
hentitvend a folder 
we have just printed 
telling what these, 
and other, poultry 
= perts say about 

IED BUTTER- 

MILK Edition is 
fenced. Write for 
your FREE copy 

TODAY. 














COLLIS 
PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 
Dept. 570 
CLINTON, 

IOWA 











Starts Hens Laying 


Here’s a New Way to Jay to Get | Eggs in Winter. 
Costs Nothing to Try 


A letter from Miss Dama Wright, 
Veronia, Ore., has a real idea for chicken 
raisers who are not getting plenty of 
eggs. She says: 

“Late in October, our fifteen hens were not laying 
at all. I started giving them Don Sung, and for 
ten days. they still didn't lay. But on the eleventh 
day they laid thirteen eggs, and it is wonde rful what 
Don Sung has done for our egg basket.’ 

Don Sung, the Chinese egg laying tablets which 
Miss Wright used, are opening the eyes of chicken 
raisers all over America. Poultry raisers whose hens 
are not laying well should bear in mind that Don 
Sung is positively guaranteed to do the work or 
money promptly refunded, soit costs nothing to try, 
Right now is the time to start giving Don Sung to 
your hens, so you will have:a good supply of fresh 
eggs all winter. The tablets can be obtained by 
sending 50 cents for a trial package (or $1 for the 


extra large size) to 
FE. The Burrell-Dugger Co., 
bit 104 Allen St., __ Indianapolis, Ind. 


DON SUNG 


Chinese for Egg-Laying 
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C. O. D. and guarantee satisfaction. 
GEORGE B FERRIS 899 UNION 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 

















Poultry-Marketing Hints 


By Michael K. Boyer 











OR successful marketing of poultry, 

the market must be studied and 

lived up to, All commission houses 
have customers who have ideas of their 
own, many of which are foolish, and yet 
all these ideas must be catered to. It is 
up to the poultryman to serve and not 
dictate to the market. 

In the American markets, as a rule, 
only yellow-skinned stock is in demand. 
Epicures in this country delight in white- 
skinned turkeys, white-skinned ducks 
and white-skinned game, but when it 
comes to chicken, they want only yellow- 
skinned. This is only a fancy, of course, 
but as they pay the price, why should 
tgp not have what they want? ° 

here is already an overproduction of 
scrawny, gaunt, slab-sided, long-necked 
and lank specimens, that appear hideous 
on the market stalls and never command 
the cost of their growing. Neatness 
brings buyers. The best always go first. 

A score of years ago the handling of 
poultry and eggs in a commercial way 
was carried on without much system. 
About that time 
some of the meat- 


and the relative quality of the product. 

There is not much demand for extreme 
size in market fowls. The consumer 
prefers a fow! of medium size, and one 
that is plump and attractive in appear- 
ance. The best selling-weight for roasting 
fowls is between four and six pounds each, 
dressed. Stewing chickens weighing two 
and one-half to three and one-half pounds 
sell better than heavier ones. There is 
also an increasing call for large roasters 
weighing eight or nine pounds each. 

Fresh-killed stock is always preferred 
to that which has been placed in cold 
storage. 

In selecting fowls for shipment, there 
will be great advantage in having them of 
uniform size. This not only gives the 
shipment a better and neater appearance, 
but it commands a higher price. 

Pack in clean, neat and light packages, 
such as will carry safely. Boxes are better 
for shipping turkeys and geese, but barrels 
are mostly used for ducks and chickens. 

Young stock should not be shipped 
mixed with old ones, or the whole ship- 
ment, will be classed 
as old stock. 





packers entered the 
field with equip- 
ment to handle the 
product in a sys- 
tematic and sani- 
tary manner. No 
other feature of a 
commercial food- 
supply has shown 
such scientific de- 
velopment with 
such beneficial re 
sults affecting both 
producer and con- 
sumer. 

The price the 
man receives, and 
what. the consumer 
pays, depend en- 
tirely upon the sup- 
ply and demand, 








“Look, Bill! there goes one of those 
milk-fed chickens.” 
“He looks like he was raised on 


condensed milk!’ 


Dressed poultry 
should never be 
packed in straw. 
Line the box or 
barrel with white 
paper, wrap the 
fowls’ heads to pre- 
vent smearing the 
birds, and pack the 
stock tight without 
wrapping. 

There is a general 
shrinkage of a half- 
pound in a carcass 
that is shipped. It 
is best to make 
that allowance in 
figuring up the re- 
turns as sent in 
by the commission 
man. 











White Corn for Feeding Poultry 


ERY few realize the great difference 

in feeding value of white and yellow 
corn, especially when fed to poultry. Just 
recently the writer traveled 800 miles 
and visited 100 farms on a poultry survey. 
At each farm he asked the one in charge 
of the poultry whether white or yellow 
corn was fed. Some fed yellow, some 
white, some fed both; but very few re- 
alized that there was any difference be- 
tween them. 

Yellow corn is a better poultry feed 
than white. Yellow corn is more palatable 
and has been found to contain the essential 
vitamin A that is not present in white 
corn. Yellow corn keeps the hens health- 
ier, produces more eggs, makes better 
hatching eggs and stronger chicks. My 
experience in visiting 100 farms leads me 
to believe that many poultry-raisers will 
not accept this statement without proof. 
Hence, I want to give herewith some of the 
results obtained by Clyde Ingram in his 
experimental work at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College. 

Two pens of White Leghorn hens were 
fed identical rations, which consisted of a 
scratch grain of cracked corn and a ground 
mash of cornmeal, 80 parts; meat scraps, 
15 parts; dried buttermilk, five parts. One 
pen received yellow corn (Kansas. Sun- 


flower) and the other pen, white carn 
(Pride of Saline), Chemic af analyses of 
these two corns showed no significant 
difference in the amount of nutrients they 
contained. These hens were fed and 
trapnested in sections of the same laying- 


.house from November 1, 1925, to May 1, 


1926. 

During this test period 70 per cent, or 
nearly three-fourths of the hens, that 
were on the white-corn feed died. Post- 
mortem examinations showed that all but 
three of these died from avitaminosis A, 
or the lack of vitamin A. In the yellow- 
corn pen the death rate was only 10 per 
‘cent. This indicates that yellow corn is 
superior to white in keeping hens healthy. 

The hens fed yellow corn laid 20 eggs 
more per bird than did those fed white 


corn. This is almost two dozen more 
eggs due to feeding yellow corn. If no 
allowance is made for dead hens, which 


has been done in the above difference, 
then there is a difference in production of 
39 eggs to the hen in favor of yellow. corn. 
Eggs from these two pens were set. The 
yellow-corn eggs hatched 76 per cent; the 
white-corn eggs hatched 64 per cent, This 
shows that yellow corn has an advantage 
of 12 per cent in hatchability. When 
these chicks were brooded there was an | 
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even greater difference. The loss of 
chicks from the yellow-corn pen was very 
low—only 5 per cent. The white-corn 
chicks had a moriality of 31 per cent, or 
nearly one-third. Perhaps the feeding of 
white corn to the laying hens producing 
hatching eggs has been the cause of many 
people’s large losses of baby chicks. 

This summary of Mr. Ingram’s work 
clearly proves, to my way of thinking, the 
superiority of yellow corn over white as 
a poultry feed. These results are but a 
duplication of other such tests in which 
yellow corn always has proven superior. 


ANY farms raise nothing but white 

corn, since the yield is supposed to be 
greater than yellow in some sections. 
There are other sources of vitamin A be- 
sides yellow corn. In addition to the 
work already briefly summarized, Mr. 
Ingram also had two other pens of birds 
under observation. He was trying to 
determine whether or not white corn could 
be used satisfactorily if supplemented 
with some other common farm product 
that might contain vitamin A. In addi- 
tion to the white-corn ration, one of these 
pens received fourth-cutting alfalfa-hay 
leaves, and the other freshly ground soy- 
beans supplemented with minerals. 

The alfalfa pen received cracked white 
corn as a scratch grain, and was fed a 
mash of ground white corn, 80 parts; 
meat scraps, 15 parts; dried buttermilk, 
five parts; alfalfa leaves, ten parts. This 
pen laid 14 eggs per hen more than the 
yellow-corn pen; hatched 86 per cent of 
the eggs set; lost 10 per cent of the hens; 
and had a chick loss of 23 per cent. Al- 
falfa here proved to be a saving supple- 
ment to those forced to feed white corn. 
These results are better in egg production 
and hatchability than yellow corn, but 
much poorer in chick mortality. 

The soybean pen received cracked white 
corn as a scratch and a mash of ground 
white corn, 75 parts; ground raw soybean 
meal, 20 parts; bone me sal, three parts; 

calcium carbonate, one part; table salt, 
one part. Raw soybeans here proved ah 
utter failure and offered no help in bol- 
stering up white corn. These hens laid 
two dozen eggs each less than the white- 
corn pen and their production was by no 
means profitable. The mortality of this 
pen was 85 per cent. The eggs hatched 
-_ 60 per cent, and the chick mortality 

27 per cent. 

"The moral, if you want one, is to feed 
yellow corn if you can get it, and if you 
can’t, be sure to feed alfalfa hay or alfalfa 
meal as a supplement to white corn. 


aq @ 


“A” Shaped Houses for 


Turkeys 


RDINARY “A” shaped hog-houses 

are excellent for housing turkey hens 
with their poults, says Mrs. J. M. McGuire, 
turkey breeder, Dallas county, Tex. After 
every hatching she puts the turkey hen 
with her brood into a big, roomy “A” 
shaped house. The main advantage of 
these coops, she points out, is that they 
allow the poults to escape from the mother 
turkey’s large feet by running to the sides. 
Before using this method, Mrs. McGuire 
had considerable loss by trampling of the 
poults by the mothers. 

Mrs. McGuire keeps the hens and poults 
confined for three or four days in their 
houses and then either turns them out or 
sets up planks to make a small pen in 
front of the coop, in which they are kept 
for a few days longer,. depending on 
weather conditions. For the first two or 
three weeks, she always takes great care 
to have the poults cooped each night and 
before rains, to prevent the poults from 
becoming chilled. Another good stunt is 
to move the coops frequently, to prevent 
disease. Geo. C. Biggar. 
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“Few hens get the full 
value of the egg-tnaking i 
ere dients out of their feeds 
unless they’re regulated. 

“So we say a large portion 
of the feed is wasted unless 
14 lbs. of Pratts Poultry 
Regulator is mixed with 100 
lbs. ofmash. We get back 
about. $10 in eggs for each 
$1 spent for Regulator, too. 
Our layers now average 
about 200 eggs a year.”’ 

Lone Oak Poultry Farm, 

Babylen, L. I, 
























**My chickens ceased to lay 
last September. I tried every- 
thing possible and at last 
thought of Pratts Poultry 
Regulator when all else bad 
failed. I had hardly used half 
the package when they began 
to lay every day and are still 
doing the same. I will'notbe 
without it any more.” 


GEORGE D, SMITH, 


Profits from 
a Short Molt 


Nature provides your hens with etiergy to grow new 
feathers first and then lay eggs—but not 6 

reckons without the high egg pricesin fall. Regulate your 
hens to get them back into egg production weeks earlier. 


oth! But Nature 


1 > bets you ever seen your neighbors ship eggs to town 
at fancy prices just when your own hens were molting 
and not earning a red cent? 

Then listen to this proposition: we guarantee you can help 
your hens molt twice as quick. 

It is simple arithmetic that if molting time is cut in two, 
your profits are multiplied by two. And thousands of 
poultrymen have found this way helps hens to /ay_ right 
through the molt! Growing feathers is different and harder 
than making eggs 

If you feed hens to get eggs don’t expect a quick crop of 
feathers. Without extra help, hens take a long time to molt 


. . . 


aaccusieits on any ration. Not because they don’t get enough food, 
\Y but because they don’t get the right food. 
Pratts Pratts Poultry Regulator besides generally toning up 


Poultry Regulator 


should be mixed 114 pounds 
to 100 pounds of mash. The 
cost of regulating a hen isa 
few cents for the whole lay- 
ing season, One extra egg 
during the fall pays for all 
the Regulator a hen will use 


feathers. 


supplies the special ingredients that hens need to make new 


Itis the greatest molting help you can give because it contains the un- 
usual things a hen needs at that time. Start mixing Regulator in the mash 
now. Buildup the extra energy your hens need to molt quickly and get back 
on the job. The leading dealer in your town carries Pratts. He will supply 
you on money-back guaranty that Regulator positively shortens the molt, 


\ We will send free and postpaid to any 
n & yeat, poultryman our illustrated 64-page book, 






Some New Pouttry Wrink.es. It’schock- 


ful of money-making poultry secrets. Send a posteard today. 


PRATT FOOD CO., Dept. 9-7, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ratl? 


Poultry Regulator 


SOLD BY 60,000 ACCREDITED DEALERS 





Euoied, 28 300 Candie Power 
nome’ safety, convenience, (___1" 

ballancy 0 electricity at 1-10 cost. 
Hang it in the hen house night and 
morning. Gives soft, gua. white 
alr4% fu e daylight. ® urns 96% 
t—gasoline or ma 


pA no tg ively 
tienes hter than wick pay 
ny: the fuel. Lights w'th maich— 
o chimneys. Guaranteed. 


Liberal ‘Trial —2°,t*ou 


for itself in week or two. Send fc for oo 
ey-saving ey offer and big de- 
scriptive catalog giving valua Sle poultry 
facts, Free. Send your name today— 
entsi—-Maka Biz Money. 
Write for Special Out!it Offer. 
THE AKRON LAMP co. 
1390 Lamp Building, Akron, Ohio 


SQUAB ( BOOK () FREE 


Breed squabs and make money. Sold by millions. 
Write, at once for free 40-page book } begatstally 
printed in colors telling ~. to do it. You 
will be eurprised. PLYM QuTH Rock squae co. 
300 H St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


CHICKS. Go eo 2 See 
Pure-bred selected. Breeding supervised by expert FAT 
Write KY catal 

KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 358 W. 4th St.. Lexington, Ky. 























of information on ge wo 
of chicks, cu pot bens, ete, Ces 
ens healthy or 
# pechessiecal Gonbio’s Bak worth dollars to you 
Sent for 4 cents in stamps to pay postage. 
THE G. E. CONKEY CO, 6588 Broadway, Clevelend, Ohie 
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BUY ANY) 
WITTE Log 
and | 


Tree Saw 


On Your Own Terms 


The One-Profit WITTE 
Leg Saw Does 10 Men’s Work 
























































Buy From the Maker 


and Save Money 


The WITTE Log and Tree Saw Burns any 
fuel and will cut from 15 to 25 cords of wood a day. 
Easy to operate and move. Trouble-proof. Fells 
trees—makes ties—runs other farm machinery. Fast 
money maker and big labor saver, Completely 
equipped with Wico Magneto, speed and power regu- 
lator, throttling governor and 2 fly wheels, 


Write today for my big FREE 

ree: Catalog and Low Easy Payment 
Prices. No obligation. Also 

manufacturers of all-fuel WITTE Engines, 1% to 30 
H-P., Saw Rigs and Pumping Outfits. ED. H. WITTE, 


6626 Witte > KANSAS CITY, MO. 
6626 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
6626 Witte Bidg., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


; mye shipments also made from nearest of 
warehouses: Minneapolis, Minn,, Atlanta, 
Ga., Trenton, N. J., Richmond, Va., Tampa, Fla., 

New Orleans, Le., Dallas, Tex., Laredo, Tex. ™ 
Denver, Colo., Billings, Mont., New York, N.Y. 

Albany, N. Y.. Bangor, Me., Portland, Ore., and 
Los Angcles, Calif. 





When you hear the first chicken sneeze, 
place 


Dr. Hess Roup Tablets 


in the drinking water 


That will immediately remove the source 
of infection and your flock will begin to 
doctor themselves. 

In advance stages, when the eyes are 
swollen and there is a mucous discharge 
from the eyes and nostrils—then also 
bathe the head and swab out the mouth 
and throat with a stronger solution, two 
tablets to one quart of water. 

This will dry up the mucous discharge 
and destroy the disease germs. Our 
guarantee. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 




















H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dept. EE 75, 119 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL DOG MEDICINES 
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Poultry Items of Interest 








Thou art a bird, a pretty bird, thou amiable 
he nN, 

And a spirit, too, thou hoverest about the barns 
of men, 

A meek and quiet spirit? thou art rather seen 
than heard; 

And I love thee for thy gentleness, thou sweet 
domes ic bird. 


—Little’s Living Age (1845). 
CU sinbate breast-bones are frequently 


attributed to early roosting, but this 

deformity is due to lack of minerals in 
the chicks’ feed. These minerals can be 
supplied by adding to the ration 2 per cent 
bonemeal, 2 per cent ground limestone and 
1 per cent common salt. It is also advisable 
to allow the chicks out in direct sunlight as 
often as possible. Y. P. Bhosale, Nebr. 


“Big Ben’”’ is a Jersey Black Giant, one 
year old, and he tips the scales at 14 





ee 











Big Ben weighs 14 pounds 


His feet are as large as those 
We intend exhibiting him 
Sesqui-Centennial in Philadel- 
G. F. Cornden, Mich. 


“‘Sex-linking inheritance” in The Farm Jour- 
nal interested me. In my experience I have 
found when an old cock is used with young 
hens, a preponderance of males is hatched. 
And when a young cock is used with old hens 
the majority of chicks hatched will be 
females. Mrs. C. 8. Jordan, Ind. 


The dust bath is beneficial. It cleanses 
the feathers and skin from vermin and 
impurities, promotes the skin secretions, 
and preserves health. 


The Houdan fowl, according to French 
authorities, will dress proportionately one- 
fifth heavier than any other fowl. The 
Houdan is light in bone, the breast heavily- 
meated, and the flesh white and fine-grained. 


pounds. 
of a turkey. 
at the 
phia this fall. 


An underfed hen may get enough food to 
sustain the body, but not enough to 
make eggs. The first food eaten is used 
to build up waste tissues. After that the 
surplus goes to making fat or eggs, ac- 
cording to the nature of the feed. 


Quality commands best prices, but quality 
can not be secured from feed alone. Unless 
the feed is utilized to best advantage, quality 
will be lacking. 


The American turkey is preferred in the 
British market. The epicures of that 
country claim the meat is whiter, sweeter 
und better flavored than that of birds 
from other countries. 


Two Iowa hens have made worth-while 
records. A Buff Orpington owned by William 
Zion, of Fredonia, laid 58 eggs in 60 days. 
She was hatched April 1 and started laying 
October 1, 1925. She laid all winter, then 
sat on two batches of eggs, after which the 
record was made. The other hen is a White 
Leghorn, owned by Arnold Cook, of Terril. 
This bird laid 95 eggs in 95 days. Between 
January 2 and August 12, she laid a total of 
200 eggs. 





Concrete-Mixer Saved Its Cost 


EVERAL years ago we had concrete 

work which we could not hire done at a 
reasonable figure at the time we wanted, so 
we bought one of the small concrete-mixers 
for farm use. The mixer cost less than the 
labor that we would have had to hire to mix 
the concrete by hand. We had a small 
gasoline engine which we used to pump 
water, that would run the mixer and could be 
spared while doing the work. 

The forms were built and the material 
hauled when the ground was too wet to work 
in the spring. The concrete was poured 
with our own help quicker and cheaper than 
we could have hired it done by hand. The 
next year we used the mixer to pour the 
walls and floor of our combined pump-house 
and work-shop, with drying loft above. The 
monolithic cellar wall was twelve feet wide 
and 16 feet long. The wall was eight inches 
thick and five feet under the ground. These 
forms were built with farm labor, and three 
men using the mixer poured it in seven hours. 

From the ground up we used concrete 
blo¢ks; the framing and sheathing of the 
roof were made from the forms used in the 
cellar. The roof was covered with asbestos 
shingles (making the ° building fireproof) 
which we bought at a bargain from our 
building-material dealer. Above the cellar 
is the work-shop where the engine runs a 
line shaft to. pump and other machines. 

In mixing concrete, we have several 
buckets of the same size to measure the 
materials. After the mixer starts, part of 
the water is put into it. This is followed by 
cement, stone and sand, in order named, 
after which water is added until it is as wet 
as we want it. 
top of the barrel so that all the materials are 
thoroughly mixed. After mixing, the barrel 


is turned over on the other side and the 
engine turns it out into a wheelbarrow. Then 
it is wheeled to the place it is to be used. 
We have made concrete steps, walks, 
troughs and posts in off times. One part 
cement to three parts sand will make 15 
posts to the barrel of cement. These are 
re-enforced with four pieces of No. 2 wire 


placed one inch from the corners of each 


post. For corner posts, wire rods were 
used for re-enforcement. The posts are 
kept wet until cured and then piled out of 
the way. Thomas M. Smith. 
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This last water washes ‘the , 








“There’s Doctor Quack! Who’s 

sick?” “It’s Mr. Pig. He was eat- 

ing soup and swallowed his spoon— 
now he can’t stir”’ 
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English Egg-Laying 
Trials 


Continued from page 62 











convinced the committee of the absolute 
fairness and integrity of their methods and 
results, and have been given official recogni- 
tion by the National Poultry Council. It is 
a coveted honor. The Harper-Adams Egg- 
Laying Trials have been thus recognized. 

The largest section of the Harper-Adams 
Egg-Laying Trials is known as the “small 
flock trials.” In it the entry consists of six 
original pullets and a reserve, the same as 
in the duck trials. Here any bona-fide 
poultry-breeder and owner may enter, pro- 
viding he fulfils the other requirements, 
fees, etc. It is in the large section of pens 
devoted to the small flocks that we see some 
interesting breeds, fowls that are not com- 
mon to American egg-laying contests. Of 
course, there is 2 preponderance of the 
usually popular egg- -laying_ breeds, for we 
find this year no less than 57 White Leghorn 
flocks (White Leghorns constitute Section 1), 
37 W hite Wyandottes (a most popular breed 
in the English utility-poultry industry), 34 
Rhode Island Reds, 21 Light Sussex (a won- 
derful dual-purpose breed originated in the 
southern part of England), and 14 Black 
Leghorns (one of the most useful and popular 
of utility breeds in England). 


FTER we go down these alleys and see 
splendid entries, one after the other, it 
is interesting to visit the ‘““Any Other Va- 
riety” section, which in its light- breed 
division includes entries of Blue Leghorns, 
Brown Buttercups, Anconas, Minorcas, 
Brown Leghoriis, Black LaBresse, White 
LaBresse, Buff Leghorns, Coveney Whites 
and Old English Pheasant fowls. The Bresse 
fowls, coming from the Continent (France 
especially), have blue shanks. They are 
similar to Leghorns. in type. The Old En- 
glish Pheasant fowl is being revived, and it is 
well, for it is a rarely beautiful breed, many- 
colored and pheasant-like in several char- 
acteristics. In the heavy-breeds division one 
finds many _ Buff Rocks (a ‘yariety most 
populs ir in England), Barnevelders (recent 
importations from the Barneveld district of 
Holland, a black fowl with reddish splashes 
here and there, layers of exceedingly dark 
brown and very large eggs), Columbian 
Wvyandottes, Australorps, and the like. 

And, finally, we come back toward the 
headquarters, passing up one of the most 
interesting avenues of the plant, for along 
both sides of it are the small y ards and houses 
of the ‘“‘single-bird trials.””. These were 
originally started for the benefit of the small 
breeders. Now they are receiving the en- 
tries of the biggest competitors. Eighty-two 
single pullets have been entered. 

Back at headquarters is the egg room and 
the records room. Every egg’is weighed and 
separately recorded. Hens’ eggs must weigh 
not less than one and seven-eighths ounces 
during the first month of the trials, not less 
than one and fifteen-sixteenths during the 
second month, and not less than two ounces 
during the remainder of the year. The 
minimum weight for second-grade eggs for 
every stage of the trials is one-fourth ounce 
less in each grade than for first grade. Any 
eggs falling below second grade at any time 
will be recorded, but not counted. 

Awards at the Harper-Adams Egg-Laying 
Trials are based upon egg-laying perform- 
ance, the value of eggs produced being the 
criterion upon which the competition is 
finally settled. The total number and 
weight of eggs produced by each fowl is 
recorded and published as ‘well. For the 
purposes of the competition the eggs are 
divided into first grade, for which current 
market price is figured ; second grade, for 
whch a reduction of 25 per cent from the 
first-grade price is used; and no valuation 
given to less than second- grade eggs. 

All the flocks at these trials are fed on 
grain, three meals a day, and a moist mash 
at noon. In this latter practise these trials 
differ a bit from the dry-mash system con- 
tests on the American <ide of the great water. 
The Harper-Adams Trials are getting re- 
markable results by their methods, which 
have been in use for years. It requires more 
labor, but labor is not so high priced here as 
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Ultra-Violet ==FLEX-0-G LASS 


Rays Pass Thru 
TRADE MARK REG. PAT. OFF 


Weatherproof — Waterproof — ‘Sabrcliabte 


Tn 3¢ Cost of Glass sétrer 


The Practical Material fer 
Poultry Scratch Sheds, 
Brooder Houses, Hotbeds, 
Cold Frames, Stormdoors, 
Windows, etc. 

Fine for >a Porches 







Invest Only Sc Per Hen! 
Make them Lay All Winter 


Hens lay more in June because they get ex- 
ercise in the warm sunlight full of ener- 
gizing Ultra-Violet rays. Build a FLEX- 
O-GLASS scratch shed now and give your 
hens these same bene- 
fits needed through the 
cold months. You'll 
gather eggs all winter 
—while prices are 
highest. Don’t feed 
hens for nothing. This 
scratch shed is quickly 
and cheaply made on- 
to your poultry house. 
In it your hens will 
scratch vigorously, 
stay healthy, and lay, 
no matter how cold 
the weather gets; be- 
cause they get the soft 
sunlight full of egg 
producing Ultra-Violet rays, 
indoors (ulass stops these 


rays). Thousands of en- 
thusiastic users and leading 























An Amazing Discovery for | Se wee 
Poultrymen, Gardeners, 
and Farmers 
Laboratory tests with Ultra-Violet 
rays produced, amazing results in 
speeding animal and plant growth 
and stimulating egg production. 


Scientists knew that sunlight had warm, sunlit health-room 
enough Ultra-Violet rays which, if 


tered. sould be made to-do went where xen can work, read or 
had been done in the laboratory, but rest. Splendid for children’s 
glass stopped these valuable rays. winter play-house as FLEX- 
Therefore, in 1924 Mr. Warp made a O-GLASS provides healthful 

great discovery. By treating a certain . “ ar > 
kind of strongly constructed eth with Ultra-Violet rays (vitamin 
a special prepared substance he had a ose’ fe . ‘ 
resulting sheet which would segregate, D) necessary to overcome 
child’s aching legs (Rickets). 








Changes Snowtrap into Sun- 
parlor. Save fuel and avoid 
drafts by enclosing screened 
porches and storm doors with 
FLEX-O-GLASS. Makes 


and panes ong Ad sun’s - gn 
rays on hens, chicks, pigs, plants or : fe q ; n as 
pos ltl wished. Today, thousands Just tack FLEX-O-GLASS 
of users, chemists, doctors, laborator- on over screen. 

ies, etc. testify to the wondrous results : 

they have hed from FLEX-O-GLASS. 9 Flex-0-Glass Is Guaranteed 


We receive hundreds of letters daily 


ultrymen have found a FLEX-O-GLASS has been thoroughly To Be a Most Durable and Strong 
‘LE ~< 3S Y tested S state experiment station - 
LEX-O-GLASS crateh and its use is recommended—-your pro- Ul.ra-Violet Ray Filter ! 


shed a wonderful invest- Sealiae, 


ment. 15 yards is enough 
Read a Few of Hundreds 


for 100 hens. 
Keeps Early Chicks of Letters Received Daily 
Healthy —Proof. 


FLEX-O-GLASS tas made us many 
dollars and I shall be glad to recommend 
it to anybody. materials, just send it back to us 


—Mrs. W. F., Pinehurst, N.C. and we will cheerfully refund your 

—o-— money without question. This guar- 
antee is backed by $1,000 depos 
ited in the Pioneer Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago. 


PRICES—All Postage 
Prepaid 


Order your supply from us today 
Use it 15 days. If then not abso- 
lutely satisfied that FLEX-O- 
GLASS is far stronger and more 
durable than any other material, o1 
if it doesn’t give a more warn 
healthful light than glass or other 





ESO. GLASS trioge joy a egg 
me manufacturers (the hens ey sing 
FLEX-O-GLASS | give: their own song of praise. You do not 
chicks actual sunlight full claim too much for its value to poultry- 
of healthful Ultra-Violet men.—J. W. S., London, Unt., Canada. 
rays, indoors. Utilize these 0 

rays. Prevent diseases and Send me 15 yds. Brother’s eggs jumped 
Rickets (weak legs). Under from 6 to 116 in a week with poultry- 





FLEX-O-GLASS chicks house front of FLEX-O-GLASS. 
will be full of pep, stay 
warm and healthy. Their 
fast growth will amaze you. 
The same is. true for pigs. 
Sunlight is Nature’s only 
health producer—Why not 
use it? 


Grows Stronger 
Plants Quicker 





Make your  coldframes, 
hotbeds and greenhouses of 


—Mrs. be S., Sweinford, Pa. 


In our h housin FLEX - O- GLASS 

works wonders for pigs. 
-A. P. N., Victory, O. 

—O 

The British Uluminating Society has ex- 
ime.ted with Ultra- Violet rays on 
ayi:.g hens and find ustonishing results. 
Two groups of hens were segregated 16 
weeks and fed the same rations. One 
group produced 124 eggs. The other 
group was treated 10 minutes’ a day 
vith Ultra-Violet rays. They laid 497 
eggs and contained more lime. Wonders 
never cease. This is the age of science 
and wonderful achievements with the 
forces of nature. ‘‘God moves in a 
mysterious way, His wonders to per- 
form!’’ (Reproduced from Successful 


Per yd. 3544 inches wide—1 yd. 
50c; 5 yds. at 40c ($2.00); 10 
yds. at 35c ($3.50) ; 25 yds. at 32c 
($8.00); 100 yds. or more at 30c 
per yard ($30.00). 


SPECIAL orrz 


We will send you 15 square yards 
of FLEX-O-GLASS in a roll 354, 
inches wide—45 feet long, postage 
paid to your door for $5.00. This 
will cover a scratch shed 9x 15 feet 
(size for 100 hens), or use for en- 
closing screened porches, stormdoors, 
hot-beds, coldframes, brooder, poultry 
and hoghouse windows, etc. Order 
your supply today, direct from our 








ng Magazine.) factory in Chicago and get lowest 


possible prices. You take no risk. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money back. Free Catalog and instructions with 
every order, Tear out coupon and mail with check, 
money order or currency Now. » Your order will be 
filled the day received. Send $9.50 for 30 yds. if 
you wish larger trial roll. 


QUICK DELIVERY] 


FLEX-O-CLASS. —_ Give Formi 
plants the Ultra-Violet 
sun’s rays ae nag for 
fast, strong wth. eae plants and get highest 
rices. FLE “OGLASS ‘does not chill, like glass; holds 
eat longer, y t costs only % as much and is easier handled, 
Fix up your barn, ultry, “house and outbuilding windows 
— &X-0-GLASS at ' former cost, easier. Prepare 
ow for zero weather and heavy snows. Figure up your 
FLEX-0-GLA ASS needs before you lose our ‘address (One 














yd. covers 9 sq. ft.). Order your supply today—direct from 
our factory and save money. 
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| Flex-0-Glass Mig. Co., Dept. 32 ' 

8 1451 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago, lit. g 

f Find enclosed $ for which send me........... s 

§ yards of Flex-O-Glass 35‘; in. wide, by prepaid parcel © 
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The Gun 


for You! 


Y OU need the Marlin’s famous long- 
range wallop—its checker-board shot- 
spread with remarkable penetration. 
With so many hunters, and game so 
wary, every shell you fire must 
count. 

John Marlin, great inventor, originator 
of the first solid-top side-ejecting re- 
peater, was even greater at making 
guns shoot. His system of boring, 
used exclusively by Marlin, gives 
you the shooting you want to bag 
more game. 

Get a Marlin Shotgun and meet 


present-day conditions. Ask your 
dealer. 












fi 


Model 43A Shotgun 


12 Gauge, Take-Down, 
Hammerless, 6 shots. 
Handles all standard 
and the new 234-inch 
high velocity shells. In 
20 Gauge, Model 44A. 
In 12 Gauge with Visi- 
ble Hammer, Model 
42A. 


Get the Catalog 
Learn all about the 


gun you want—its famous 
hard - hitting pattern and 
quick, smooth action. Ai- 
so all about the complete 
Marlin line of Shotguns 
and Rifles — with their 
solid background of origin- 
al development and modern 
refinement. Write today for 
free Complete 1926 Cat- 
alog. 





THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO, 
45-J Willow St. 
New Haven, Conn. 





After 30 Days 
TRIAL 





No Buckles 
No Rings 






a Walsh No-Buckle Harness ) 
on 30 days trial. Use i for 
yourself that it is stronger, easier 
to handle. Outwears buckle harness 
because it has no buckles to tear straps, 
no rings to wear them, no buckle holes 


No Buckle 
to weaken them. Ten years success 


HARNESS 


Saves Re Longer 

Hence costs less. Walsh special steel test leather, 

which is explained in my bigfree book. Easily adjusted 

phy be size horse. Made in all styles: back pad, 
a etc. 21-2 

$5 After 20 Days’ TRIAL—balance 

is paid monthly. Return to me if 

not satisfactory. Write today for my 

free book, prices, easy terme, 
direct to you by mail only. 

















JAM 
123 Grand Ave., Dept. 11 
Milwaukee, Wis. 














Send For Your Cop' 





MAKE MONEY| 
Palli 


coaecms Het | Cheapest Way 
=| to Pull Stumps| 


steel stump puller. Horse | 
or hand power. Easy terms |] 
© Down. |§ 
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Cook-Stove for Tourist Camp 


By V. H. Dale 








open fire is nice—romantic, and all 

that—hbut it is difficult to cook over 
a camp-fire because there is‘nothing to set 
dishes upon directly over the flames. The 
stove shown was built in two or three hours 
at practically no cost. Old brick furnished 
the material for the walls and 50 cents’ 
worth of cement and some sand from a 
nearby deposit formed the finish. The top 
is a sheet of iron and the flue is a length of 
stovepipe. To make one, dig a pit about 
six inches deep and make the bottom smooth. 
A good size is three feet long and two feet 
wide. Lay up the walls to a height of about 
eight inches above ground and when the 
layer on the ground level has been finished, 
cut the sheet iron to fit over it. Cut a hole 
near one end for the pipe and set this in place 
as shown. Continue the two side walls until 
they are high enough to ward off winds, then 


k's: the tourist camp, build a stove. An 
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cement the pipe in place with either a mortar 
made of clay from the creek or more cement. 
Be sure to have the closed end of the stove 
in the direction in which the wind most 
often blows, 

At the end of the season, pull out the 
stovepipe and put in a dry place. 

I saw a stove like this in a private tourist 
camp on a farm in Maryland last summer. 
There was a pile of dry wood near at hand, 
gathered from the ground among the trees. 
The stove was mighty popular with tourists 
—even with those who carried their own 
gasoline stoves. 


¢ G. 
Watch Ground Connections 


HE engine had an elusive and most 
annoying miss. It was irregular, seemed 

to be in no particular cylinder, and at times 
it was worse than at others. The ignition 
was carefully gone over and everythin; 
seemed to be all right. The carburetor was 
adjusted, the fuel lines examined for clogs or 
leaks, but without avail. Finally, the 
ignition unit containing the distributor was 
removed for examination and it was found 
that the socket in which it fitted and was 
attached to the engine had in it a lot of 
grease or oil mixed with dirt. The socket 
was carefully wiped out, then cleaned with 
gasoline, and Ahe base of the ignition unit 
cleaned in like manner. When the unit was 
replaced in its socket the engine ran all 
right. The trouble was due to the film of 
grease and dirt beneath the ignition unit. 





The Evolution of Bread continues rom page 28 


Sun-baked bread preceded oven bread. 
The ingredients were 2 cupfuls of coarse 
barley-meal, 1 heaping teaspoonful of salt, 
1¢ cupful of olive- or peanut-oil, and enough 
water to make a stiff dough worked with the 
hand. This dough was rolled out thin on the 
board, dusted with flour, cut with a tumbler 
and placed in a buttered paper-lined tin. 
The tin was set in the sun and kept there as 
many hours as possible. The bread was 
then stored in a tin box to use from time to 
time as needed. 

Modern mills abroad and in this country 
are making many unusual‘flours that are in 
use by expert bakers—pea, bean, lentil, 
potato, banana, chestnut, cassava, tice and 
others. Squash, turnip and blueberries were 
frequently used in breads of fine meal made 
by Indian squaws. The breads were baked 
on superheated stones. 

An old-fashioned. so-called ‘‘spoonbread”’ 
was made by putting 1 cupful of fine hominy 
into a double boiler with 14% cupfuls of boil- 
ing water, to cook 30 minutes. While hot, 
1 tablespoonful of butter, 2 beaten eggs, 14 
teaspoonful of salt, 1 cupful of milk and 2 
tablespoonfuls of white cornmeal were added, 
These were mixed well, poured into a but- 
tered clay dish and baked in an oven with 
good bottom heat for 30 minutes. It was sent 
to table in the dish it was baked in and dished 
with a spoon. When cold it was frequently 
sliced and fried for breakfast. 


HERE are two standard methods of 

making bread “sponge” and “straight 
dough.” Salt-rising and baking-powder 
quick-doughs do not come under either 
method. The overnight sponge, or the 
straight-dough Bt i is generally used, 
though the short daytime method is safest 


in warm weather when dough is likely to 
sour. The latter is a French method and 
takes only five hours to complete. As it is 
not so well known as the other methods, | 
will give the formula: Pour 1 pint of rapidly 
boiling water into 1 pint of rich milk; this 
keeps the milk from souring. When luke- 
warm, add 1 teaspoonful of salt, 1 table- 
spoonful of sugar, 1 tablespoonful of butter 
and 1 yeast-cake dissolved in 4 cupful of 
cold water. Sift in flour to make a batter 
and beat with a spoon vigorously. Add flour 
to make a soft dough, then put onto a 
floured board and knead, work it back and 
forth rapidly, and knead until the dough is 
elastic. Then put it into a floured bowl and 
let stand in a warm place for three hours, 
mold it into loaves, put in buttered pans, set 
in a warm place and cover for one hour, 
then bake for 30 minutes. This is ultra- 
modern bread and is excellent. 

Health breads, boiled, baked and steamed 
breads are concocted by special recipes. 


Every nation has breads peculiar to its 
needs. The Scandinavians and Persians 


make a three-months supply at one time. 
The varieties made in each country are a 
study in themselves. 

Bread-making is an art and one that is in 
danger of being lost in the modern home. 
Convenient and excellent bakeries, crowded 
homes, and busy living-conditions in our 
cities are to blame for the fact. Though the 
mistress of a household may still be the loaf- 
giver of hospitality, the loaf is too frequently 
made by other than her own fair hands. The 
law of evolution is continuous, so we hope 
that bread-makers will not be swept from 
the earth while there is dough for them to 
mold—at least not during our lifetime, for 
we like bread. 
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A Big Upset in 
Dairy Feeds 


Continued from page 11 











energy value of the feed above a certain 
point may be more important than protein 
content. At all events, these Ohio tests as 
a whole show little relationship between the 
proportion of protein in the ration and 
economy of production. 

A person has only to recall what an over- 
whelming influence the palatability of his 
food plays in his own peace of mind, health 
and efficiency, and to remember that the 
dairy-cow is a highly developed, nervous and 
temperamental animal with pronouncedJikes 
and dislikes, tosunderstand palatability of 
feeds and understand why even a cow fed 
timothy hay with molasses on it made a good 
production. 

These Ohio cows had at all times a good 
variety and plenty of such in their rations— 
plenty of beet pulp, legume hay and silage. 
This condition is in decided contrast to that 
prevailing in many of the experiments upon 
which our feeding-standards are based. One 
or two feeds seem to have been the rule. The 
basal ration in some of the time-honored 
experiments whose results have supplied the 
foundations of our feeding-standards con- 
sisted solely of ‘‘meadew hay.’ 


HE influence of minerals and vitamins, 

which have played such important parts 
in feeding researches in recent years, were 
either unknown or regarded as unimportant 
when the basal work, upon which present 
feeding-standards are based, was done. Per- 
haps they had more to do with results than 
protein. 

“The practical economic significance of 
these results if confirmed by later investiga- 
tion is almost beyond computation,” says 
the new Ohio bulletin. 

“Tt has been difficult if not impossible for 
dairy-farmers in large sections of the country 
to grow rations for their cows containing as 
large a proportion of protein as seems neces- 
sary according to the feeding-standards now 
in use. It has been quite generally taught 
that unless such protein requirement be met, 
the use of the home-grown ration involved a 
decided waste. 

‘Accordingly, it has been necessary to buy 
from oil-crushing mills their high- protein 
by-products in order to meet the protein 
demand of cows as interpreted by present 
feeding-standards. Such feeds are nearly 
always more expensive than locally grown 
feeds of the same or higher energy content. 

“If it should be confirmed that less protein 
is absolutely necessary than formerly sup- 
posed, and that production is more directly 
dependent on the consumption of total 
digestible nutrients or net energy than on 
the consumption of large amounts of protein, 
farmers will be more nearly independent of 
expensive purchased dairy-feed. 


HE dairyman who can grow roughage— 

legume hay and silage—of highest. qual- 
ity and palatability, and who feeds liberally 
of these and of a mixture of locally grown 
grains and wheat bran, if he has been follow- 
ing the old standards, should be able to 
reduce very materially the customary amount 
of purchased .protein concentrates without 
marked reduction in production. 

“Indeed, our results seem to indicate that 
even the non-leguminous roughages, if 
palatable and accompanied by a liberal 
feeding of the common grains, are capable of 
yielding good results. 

‘Although the protein content of feeds is 
an important consideration, especially in the 

case of hays where protein content and 

palatability seem to run nearly parallel, our 
results show that perhaps too much attention 
has been focused on protein and not enough 
attention on palatability, liberal feeding and, 
possibly, other factors.” 

Then Mr. Perkins added one thing more as 
I talked with him. “All this doesn’t mean 
that a cow can get along with timothy hay 
or corn stover alone,” he said. “A dairy- 
cow needs protein feed, of good quality. Our 
experiments mean that less protein is neces- 
sa not that a cow should have none.’ 

It looks as though a revolution is brewing 
in the dairy- feeding world and that a lot of 
outworn notions are going into the discard 
shortly. 
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The battery that stopped 
the cranking of cars 


| pacha YEARS AGO, 
when the first automobile to 
have an electric starting and light- 
ing system made its appearance, 
it was equipped with the Exide 
Battery. 


This was natural enough, as 
Exide, the pioneer storage bat- 
tery of America, was in use in 
various industries long before 
there was such a thing as an 
automobile. 


Today, Exide Batteries are 
used to propel submarines, street 
trucks and mine locomotives. 
Exides light trains and isolated 
farms. They operate switches 


and drawbridges, send your voice 
over the telephone and are used 
in government and commercial 
radio stations the world over, 
In fact, Exide Batteries are made 
for every purpose for which bat- 
teries are used. They are made 
by the largest amaleceaniis of 
storage batteries in the world. 


In your own car 


When your car needs a new bat- 
tery, you will find it a sensible 
economy to get an Exide. It is 
surprisingly low in price, depend- 
ably rugged, and notably long- 
lived. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


For your There is an Exide Radio Battery 


RADIO of the right size for every set and 


the right type for every tube. They 
assure you the best reception of which your set 
is capable. The Exide Radjo Power Units com- 
bining “A” battery and charger give you a full- 
At radio 


powered “A” battery at all times, 
stores and Exide dealers. 
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Foxes—Silver-Blacks and Blues 


By Werner P. Meyer 
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manners,”’ says an old proverb. That 

is why it requires so much skill, 
expense and attention to operate a fox-farm 
successfully. The number and quality of 
high-class fox furs has indeed been improved 
by the domestication of the fox. But Mr. 
Reynard still clings to his old habits and 
customs. He digs holes and seeks shelter 
and is extremely nervous when he is cor- 
nered or when he sees any one approach 
him. Even his keeper must be very careful 
in the way he enters the yard. High fences 
set deeply in the ground are necessary, 
and the dens must be just right. There 
must be shade and shelter. The food must 
be fresh and clean. 

Some folks are under the impression that 
all foxes can be interbred. Others have an 
idea that each color of fox represents a 
distinct variety. Both of these ideas are 
wrong. There are two distinct branches of 
fox-farming—-silver-black and blue. Red 
foxes can not, as yet, be raised profitably in 
pens; and white foxes really are the family 
to which the blue phase belongs. 

“The blue fox is a dark color-phase of the 
white or Arctic fox,” says Frank G. Ash- 
brook, in charge of fur resources, United 
States Biological Survey. ‘The Arctic fox 
in its ordinary color-phase is fulvous, or 
tawny, in summer, and turns pure 
white in winter. The blue phase 
of color, however, does not become 
white in winter. 

“The silver fox is a dark color- 
phase of the common red fox. This 
species runs through a series of 
color-phases varying from the red, 
through the cross and silver phases, and 
culminating in the black, in which no other 
color occurs except the white tail-tip, which 
is normally present in all color-phases. 

“The blue and the silver foxes are thus 
related in the sense that they are com- 
monly considered to belong to the same 
genus. They are distinet species, however, 
and are not known to interbreed.”’ 

Thus we learn that the domesticated 
silver-black fox, of which we have heard 
so much recently, is very closely related to 
the American red fox known to many farm- 
ers as a cunning villain. As Mr. Ashbrook 
states, they both belong to the same family. 


[oe fox changes his skin but not his 


The wild American red fox has four dis- 
tinct color-phases: The red, with a white 
tail and black markings; the cross foxes with 
patched markings; the silver-black, some- 
times divided into two subdivisions—silver- 
black and silver-gray; and the black fox, 
which is coal-black with a white tail-tip. 
The white tip is predominant in all four 
phases. The silver-blacks are in more 
popular demand, because light furs can be 
dyed black but not silver black. While the 
solid black is more rare in nature, dyers can 
color lighter pelis so successfully that one 
can not tell the difference between a dyed 
and a natural black pelt. It is on account 
of their infrequent appearance that the 
silver-black and black pelts were so highly 
valued in the old trapping days. 

In accordance with the Mendelian law of 
breeding, the silver fox will always breed 















A fine male silver-black fox" 


true. That is, its offspring will always have 
a certain amount of silver. But very often 
they are not of desirable type. The pedigree 
alone does not mean a thing, and buyers, 
especially beginners, should not be misled 
by breeders who advertise pedigreed stock 
but fail to give any guarantees as to 
standard. 


HE blue fox is raised chiefly along the 
southern coast of Alaska, and on the 
Aleutian Islands, while the silver fox is 
raised successfully in almost every one of 
the northern-boundary states from New 
England to the Pacific Coast, as well as 
in the cooler sections of California, Col- 








orado, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts,. Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, and, of course, in 
all the Canadian provinces. 


Although the Russians encouraged the 
stocking of many of the islands off Alaska 
with blue foxes long before Alaska was 
acquired by the United States, domesticated 
fox-farming as practised today had its origin 
in 1894, when some Canadian trappers built 
a fox-ranch and stocked it with several 
pairs of silver-black foxes. 

The undertaking turned out to be suc- 
cessful. For a few years these pioneer fox- 
ranchers were able to keep their food 
formulas and methods of keeping the ani- 
mals in confinement a secret. They realized 
fabulous prices for their pelts when they 
offered them for sale on the London market. 
But in a few years their secrets leaked out 
and other trappers went into the business. 

Soon fox-farming developed into a 
mania in certain sections, and stock- 
companies were organized offering fabu- 
lous returns to any one with a few 
dollars to invest. The original 
breeders, seeing their monopoly 
broken, lost no time in cashing in 
on the resulting speculation which 
developed as the comparatively few 
domesticated animals were offered 
as breeding stock. Prices jumped 
from $750 to $3,000, to $12,000, 
$14,000 and $15,000 a pair. Later 
on some of the stock-companies sold 
them for as high as $18,000 and 
$20,000 a pair. 

The result was a rapid increase 
in the number of animals and a 
lowering in prices. During the war 
this slump was most noticeatle. 
And since then the prices have been 
based on pelt value rather than 
on the demand for breeding stock. 


EEDING of the animals is very impor- 

tant, although the secrecy which many 
local ranchers like to attach to it is un- 
warranted. Proper rationing is, of course, 
just as important as in feeding poultry, hogs 
or dairy-cows. The three basic substances 
necessary to have healthy foxes are rroteins, 
fats and carbohydrates, plus the necessary 
minerals and water. These may be fed in 
various kinds of rations, most of which in- 
clude horse meat or other lean meat, eggs, 
milk, some vegetables and porridge, bread 
or biscuits. The importance of feedirg is 
to have the food properly. rationed, adjusted 
according to season, and in the right quan- 
tity. Above all the food should ke clean 
and not moldy or old. The young foxes are 
subject to parasites. [Continued on page 77 
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oss Down NOW! 








Buys the famous WITTE Type “B” 
Throttling Governor Engine with the new square, 
protected tank, removable die-cast bearings, etc. Best all-fuel, 


all-purpose engine made. 


More than 150,000 in 
daily use throughout the 
world today. We sell 
in every corner of the 
globe and to all races of 
people. 


The Greatest Offer WITTE Ever Made You! 


Why, the WITTE will earn you its cost long before the payments are due! You owe it to yourself to buy 
this latest improved WITTE TODAY ! 

Remember, $5 down buys any WITTE from 1'% to 12 H-P., and you can pay the rest on your own terms. 
Buy a money earner, not a luxury. 

Look at the new features: Square tank, out of the way, protected from injury; the removable die-cast bear- 
ings. in main bearings, and crank end of connecting rod; metal shims, hardened and grooved ripper. rod, 
machined trip arm, heavier fly wheels, hardened, open hearth steel piston pins, priming cups, tougher conne¢t- 
ing rods, better finish and painting—and many other improvements that make the WITTE the outstanding 
engine of the day. 





If users thousands of miles away 
order by mail and are satisfied, can 
you doubt that the WITTE must 
be a mighty good engine for YOU ? 
Let us send you photographs and 
testimonials from all parts of 
the world. Ask for catalog— 
it’s free! 





Scrap your old ‘‘gas-eater’’—pay a little of it down on a WITTE and let it earn the rest. 


I Am The Only One Who Guarantees a Crank Shaft! 


Write for our new catalog which 
describes the process of forging and 
finishing crankshafts and all other 
carefully made parts that make up 
the WITTE Engine. 

There are no springs on the fly-ball governor—there 
are grease and oil cups instead of just an open hole— 
fewer parts means less to repair or replace—our jig 
and template method of making duplicate parts in- 
sure perfection of size, ete., so that years later you 
get exactly the right one—and a hundred other little 





Only because of the extreme care 
with which we manufacture our 
crankshafts are we able to make 
such a guarantee, 





Extra refinements of engine manufacture mean 
longer life. You will find double lock nuts wheré you 
can’t on any other—the connecting rod guard is over 
all the connecting rod and bolted down—the pipe that 
lets water out is extended on out the side where you 
can reach it easily and clinched to turn easily—the 
speed and power regulator is a screw instead of an refinements of manufacture make the WITTE the 
easily breakable handle. most economical engine to run and own. 


WITTE Engines are Made Right, Sold Right, Stay Right and Stay Sold! 


For Quick Delivery 


Shipment made from offices at Kansas City, Mo., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., or San Francisco, or from carload stocks carried at nearest of the following 
warehouses: Albany, N. Y., Bangor, Me., New York City, N. Y., Trenton, N. J., 


















ED. H. WITTE, 
1629 Witte Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
1629 Empire Bldg, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1629 Witte Bldg, San Francisco, Cal. 


_I am interested in your engine and 
wish to use it for 


















Richmond, Va., Tampa, Fla., Atlanta, Ga., New Orleans, La., Dallas, Tex., Laredo, e® eGhabaetaieitncs ry oe arma 
ee Denver, Colo., Billings, Mont., Minneapolis, Minn., Portland, Ore., Los af PA , , 
; ease senc 
Angeles, Cal., and many others. Rica! : ¢ me, without ob- Buy 
a the Coupon Today. Buy « WITTE. Save by buying direct from of ogee fie °. 
. part, your big Hy 
the maker on your own terms. ¢ Catalog and informa- tux cr 


tion on your Easy Terms 


Lifetime guarantee insures you satisfaction. More than 150,000 in ¢ ly 
4 Proposition. 


use today all over the world. _ i 
Remember WITTE has been in business 57 years. You know 
what that means. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1629 Witte Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1629 Empire Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
1629 Witte Bldg., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.- 


from Factory 


Save 
mm 20 to 50 
w/e 


My Name is....... 
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—it's“ Come in!” every time hecalls. 


She seems so proud of her home 
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A. 


VD 


She doesn’t 


come to the door with 
her hat on now 


| on WINTER, she always greeted him with and down. And because of the Intensi-Fire 
her hat and coat on, ready to go out. He Air Duct, that remarkable device found only 
often wondered why she did not ask him in. _ in the Heatrola, the circulation of warm air is 
Could it be that she was ashamed of her home? tremendously increased, without the use of a 
But this winter — it’s ‘“Come in!’’ every time single additional pound of fuel. As a result, 
he calls. She seems so proud of thissame home. _ Heatrola uses no more fuel than a single stove, 
And well she might be. yet does the work of a basement furnace. A 

Everything is so bright, so tasteful. That "ecent investigation, in a below-zero section 


hideous stove he had caught a glimpse of last of the Rap y showed that, on din ett 
year is gone. In its place is a handsome Heatrola. Heatrola saves 45% in fuel over ordinary heat- 


And how it has changed the appearance of the 1" methods. 


{ “~ ~—, Vv, 
\ps “ \ 


“ 
» 


whole room — made it so cozy and home-like. You’ll appreciate the cleanliness of Heat- 
The furniture, the hangings—all seem newer, _ rola, too. Its paper-tight construction prevents 
finer. Every room in the house dirt and dust from getting into the 


extends a welcome of friendly 
warmth. Even that drafty corner 
by the north window is comfort- 


room. You dust it with a cloth, 
just as you do the piano. The vit- 


; THE INTENSI-FIRE 
reous enamel finish needs no pol- 


bl ae wij —found only in Heatrola 
aDie now. ishing, no shining. The Heatrola is as different inside 
as it is outside, For instance, it 

In tens of thousands alone has the Intensi-Fire Air 


Duct, a remarkable device built 
oe easy to own one into the Heatrola, directly in the 
path of the flame, that tremen- 
dously increases Heatrola’s heat- 


Although Estate Heatrola is the ing capacity withoutusing a single 
leading small-home heating plant, ee 


formation. Yet there are tens of it can be purchased on exception- 
thousands of women, owners a Pe enig eee ally easy terms. Your local dealer 
Heatrolas, who will tell you of the — jorth window is comfortable now. Will install it under an absolute 
changes it has made in their homes. ag of rsaamtiresd service, 
Visit one of your neighbors who has in- too. Ask him to show you Heatrolas in opera- 
stalled this modern heating plant — you will tion, and to explain how Heatrola will look 
quickly decide that you, too, would be proudto and work in your home. Or, mail the coupon 
own a Heatrola. You will admire its smart,cab- _ for free illustrated booklet. 

inet design, the rich beauty of its lustrous, grained- 

mahogany finish. No comparison, is there, with THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY 
ugly stoves and littered fireplaces? HAMILTON, OHIO— 


of homes 





Perhaps you are surprised that 
Heatrola could work such a trans- 























7 Builders since 1845 of the famous Estates. A stove, furnace 
cAverage fuel saving — 45% and range for every requirement — for cooking and heating 


with coal, wood, gas and electricity. 





No comparison, either, with the way it heats. ae sh iidticinllias 


. ee ”? 
Estate Heatrola does away with ‘stove-a-room’’ —_243 West 34th Street The Furniture Exchange Ownans snd an Beerrele 
heating— it circulates great volumes of warm, atliddiains i cident the feel it saves, 
moist air to every part of the house, upstairs 714 Washington Ave., N. 737 South Hill Street 





















Get this 
ager? ” - 
free illustrated 
And this family lives in Alaska! booklet! 

Alaska’s below-zero winters certainly offer a test for any 4 

heating plant. Here is a home in Talkeetna, Alaska, { ~ 

that has been heated for the past three years by Heatrola. a ay 

Read what the owner says about it: — i ee ee 

““We have had the Heatrola since Octover, 1922, and THE ESTATE 


have certainly enjoyed solid comfort tor several winters. STOVE COMPANY 
The Heatrola looks and is as good as new. It keeps every Hamilton, Ohio 
corner of our house warm. We have lived in Alaska 
twenty years, but this is the first time the question of 
keeping warm bas been solved.”’ 
H. W. N., Talkeetna, Alaska. 
One 


» Heatrola — Estate 





0) Please send my free copy of 
“Heat every room — up- 
stairs and down.”’ 


OI am planning to build. 
How can Heatrola save me 


yt , | d S i L 15% on construction costs? 





There is only 


WW 














AG irertricectrcvonmnntinnniasiaclepiins 
Street or Re F. D. ....20-0----ee0eenenenee 
Post Off 68-20-2200 0--0 +20 
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E INVIVAIN CNS 
4»PROCESS GLASS 


dea5° — 
se Wein Boo Transmits Violet Rays 


hie oh 4 
we woos At Full Strengt 


Now/ Hens Lay All Winter 


Science discovers amazing new process glass, known as VIO-RAY, that transmits at full 
strength the sun’s life stimulating violet rays. Science has proven that you can make hens 
lay and increase your profits by transmitting violet rays. Without these violet rays 
animal and plant life is lacking essential vitamins. 

VIO-RAY is tough, flexible, unbreakable, transparent, weatherproof and waterproof. 
Does what glass cannot do (glass glares and saeides the ultra violet rays). VIO- 
RAY spreads light and sunshine—keeps cold out and heat in—cheap and easy to use. 

Now you can cheaply and quickly build a scratch shed or poultry house with 
VIO-RAY and increase your profits by giving your poultry violet ray advan- 
tages. Hens start laying—chicks grow faster, stronger and develop greater 
egg laying vitality—an egg a day now possible. Keeps hens safe and warm 
during coldest weather. Prevents deaths, dampness, rickets and disease. flot Just Cloth 
You will lose fewer chicks and receive more eggs. Write today and see 
this wonder working discovery. 


S aat “ 
Amazing Results Tlew Process Gis 
VIO-RAY is used and indorsed by colleges and Itrymen everywhere. : 
Mages mes? how sony - is jo ouhe hens oan Geidion health- Scratch Sheds 
ier poultry. Many users claim four or five times the eggs are pro- or 
duced under VIO-RAY. ‘Thousands of eoers write as follows: Poultry Houses 
Now Gets Eggs in January DOES 
Vio-Rey Co Coffeyville, Kansas. Brooder Houses 
io- m 
e built a scratch shed with Vio-Ray last fall and wish Hot Beds ~ Barns WHAT GLASS 


Stunt. Poctey bummioeeral’ OE ken CAN'T 
Hens Started Laying Next Day e orches-Windows 
Frankfort, Ky. ete 
+ 


We are more than pleased with VIO-RAY. Hens 
that had not layed for some time started laying 
the day after we built ourscratch shed. Vio-Ray 
seems to give poultry new life. Ed. Savage. 


Big Egg Increase 





p> 
pet ‘9 





' Mason, Iowa. ° 
Vio-Ray Comoany 
Before building with VIO-RAY 
we were only getting a few eggs 
a day. Now we get five or six Glass excludes violet rays and is a conductor of 
where we did get one. If cold. VIO-RAY transmits violet rays — keeps 
hens will not lay under VIO- cold out — heat in. Is cheaper, bettet and easier 
to use—watch your hens scratch under VIO-RAY. 


RAY they are not worth 
keeping. A.A. Altman. 











FREE 


We want to give every poultry raiser, florist 
or gardener a chance to see and learn about 
this amazing new discovery and have arranged 
to send free samples and full information with- 
out cost or obligation. 

We want you to see this amazing discovery 
and know how thousands of others have in- 
creased their profits by building a scratch shed 
or poultry house with VIO-RAY. Just fill in 
the coupon below, print name and address 
plainly and mail it to us. We will send you 
samples and full particulars and show you how 
VIO-RAY turns losses into profits—starts 
hens laying and produces healthier poultry. 


FILL IN AND MAIL TO-DAY 





























WRITE BEES eee eee 
i Hl VI0-RAY COMPANY 


| TO 
a 
J A Kansas City, Missouri. 
, aan eS Without cost or obligation on my 


a t 
ye send me free samples and full particu- 
ee 


ars about VIO-RAY. 
403 INTERSTATE Address. ....... vee sceau Mee” 
BLDG. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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igger Profits from Poultry 


By R. R. Thomasson 














peramental creature and needs a manager who knows her 

peculiarities and how to keep her from sulking and quitting 
work, a group of farmers in Howard county, Mo., have decided 
to subdue her with good treatment. In doing so they have built 
new and remodeled old houses; provided balanced rations; cleaned 
up the premises to keep down disease and infection from worms; 
selected special breeding-pens and purchased better male birds; 
hatched early pullets; culled the flock of old hens; and above all, 
kept records of their operations. 

Methods of incubation and brooding have received special 
attention, with results that justify. Take, for instance, the case 
of W. F. Beach, one Howard county farmer. From the 250 chicks 
that he hatched early last spring, he saved all but one that was 
injured accidentally. The pullets of the bunch were going strong 
as layers in November and showed no signs of flaring up with a 
temperamental spell of non-laying. Such had not been the case 
in previous years. 

More than half the chicks hatched in 1923, and also in 1924, 
died from white diarrhea and worms within the first few weeks. 
In 1924 the pullets hatched 
April 1 started laying by the 
middle of October. But egg 
production soon slackened and 
by December and January it 
had dwindled to almost noth- 
ing. Examination showed the 
fowls to be badly infested with 
worms. Though the fowls were 
being fed a good ration all the 
time, treatment for worms was 
necessary before they resumed 
laying. 

The situation that Mr. Beach 
had to contend with is typical 
of that to be found on thou- 
sands of farms. For 25 years 
he has been raising chickens 


DL rensment that the farm hen, like the movie star, is a tem- 








in a barely completed house on November 10, and at the same 
time placed on a good winter-egg ration. The egg record per 
hen and the profit on the flock for the next several months was 
as follows: November, three eggs and a loss of $11.16; December, 
7.1 eggs and a profit of $46.47; January, 13.5 eggs and $63.13: 
February, 12.3 eggs and $27.41; March, 18 eggs and $46.54: 
April, 10.1 eggs and $75.54; May, 13.9 eggs and $37.94. In the 
eight months immediately following the completion of the house 
and the start on proper feeding, he had cleared above feed cost 
$204.70 on eggs alone, which was the approximate cost of the 
house. In addition he sold $81.17 worth of hens. Last year six 
new poultry-houses were built and two remodeled in that com- 
munity. 


HE old idea of attempting to cull the flock without proper 

feeding is being relinquished. ‘‘The results secured with two 
flocks show the value of summer feeding,’ says County Agent 
Miller. ‘John Davis started feeding a laying-mash on July 18, 
with the following weekly production: 286, 398, 507, 571, 497 
and 482. When the 196 hens were culled 89 were thrown out. 
The total feed cost was $31.20, 
while the egg income was 
$54.66. 

“On another place a flock of 
72 hens was started on a mash 
on July 4. For the first four 
days not a single egg was laid. 
During the remainder of the 
week 22 eggs were gathered. 
The production increased for 
the next five weeks as follows: 
60, 78, 93, 110, 139. At the end 
of that time 26 of the 72 hens 
were found to be culls and were 
sold,”’ 

A total of 16 flocks com- 
pleted similar records with 
satisfactory results. Seventy- 








on the same ground and in an 
average way. Recently he had 
been hatching with an incuba- 
tor and brooding artificially in 
a 12 x 24 house on a cement foundation. The place was simply 
loaded up with worms and disease. The remedy that he applied 
was to clean up the place, move the house onto fresh, clean sod 
and buy certified eggs from a flock known to be free from white 
diarrhea. After the chicks were hatched they were grown out on 
a mash recommended by“the county agent, Dan Miller. When 
ren weeks old the chicks weighed about one and one-half pounds 
each. 


OME 22 other_people are using similar methods of incubating 
and brooding. The 167 early hatched pullets raised by A. E. 
Mead in 1924 gave a monthly profit of $41. 

It required a hail-storm of sufficient violence to tear up the 
roof of the brooder-house to dampen the ardor of S. B. Reynolds. 
The chicks were doing fine until May 22, when this happened. 
Naturally quite a few were lost from colds. 

Merely hatching and raising a pullet is not enough. She must 
have reasonably good breeding. Recognizing this fact, 20 people 
selected special breeding-pens last spring. The possibilities in 
eee oping a flock of strong layers through selection of breeding- 
stock have been demonstrated by Ernest Walden. He has had 
his flock certified for four years. That is, a representative of the 
Missouri College of Agriculture has culled the flock each year, 
banded the ones that come up to standard and thrown the others 
out. The first year his egg record was 106 to the hen, the next 
year 116, the next 126, aod last year it climbed to 146. He fed 
a good ration each year and attributes the gain in production to 
the early hatched pullets and selection of breeding-stock. In 
addition to Mr. Walden’s there are six other certified flocks in 
the county where good breeding-stock of known quality can be 
purchased by the neighbors. Taking advantage of this situation, 
after seeing the value of better breeding-stock, 52 people took 
Steps last year to improve their flocks. 

Mrs. G. 8S. Gehlboch is another who has built up a remarkably 
good flock. She has been feeding a good ration and buying high- 
producing cockerels for eight years. Last year the average for 
all her hens was 176 eggs. hen she started trapnesting, she 


discovered a number of hens laying from 200 to 240 eggs during 
@ year. 

e value of a comfortable house in keeping a flock of hens in 
4 laying mood was shown by A. E. Mead. Hi 


s flock was placed 


These Howard county folks are inspecting one of the new 
poultry-houses. Notice that no men are in this group—a 
. rather significant fact 


eight flocks were culled last 
summer and fall, while 104 
owners began feeding a mash 
containing animal protein. 

Twelve flock-owners kept records on their poultry operations 
for the year ending November 1. The records on all these flocks 
average as follows: Fowl income, $239.69; egg income, $699.75; 
total income, $939.44; feed cost, $427.04; profit above feed cost, 
$512.40. The hens averaged 131.5 eggs with an average profit 
above feed cost of $2.31. 

The consensus of opinion of these various people who are work- 
ing with County Agent Miller on their poultry problems is that 
the way to get on the good*side of the old farm hen and keep 
her at work is to give her the good treatment that she deserves. 
If she isn’t treated right, she is mighty apt to flare up and quit. 
And you can’t blame her much if she does quit because of poor 
treatment. 


c ¢ 


Why Hens Have Combs 


ACH part of an animal’s body seems to be for a purpose, so 

why not ask the use of a hen’s comb? Lately there have been 
experiments made to determine the answer. It has been thought 
that the hen’s comb is a device to expose the blood to the ultra- 
violet rays and other sun rays, in order that enough calcium 
may be taken up to make egg-shells. Leg-weakness of chicks is 
lime-starvation, due to lack of power to pick up lime in the tissues 
when housed beneath ordinary window-glass. On account of the 
feathers, there is no other place but the legs, bill and wattles 
which can pick up the rays, and the feather-legged, small-combed 
birds are shy on eggs. This theory is as plausible as any. 

Some of the pea-comb fowls are good layers, although it is 
true that the heavy-laying breeds all have good-sized combs. 
It is also true that the comb is at its largest size during heavy 
laying, and goes down with the egg yield. There are cases where 
Leghorns have been decombed—that is, the combs have been cut 
off while the birds were young. The object of this was to make 
the birds “frostproof.’’ These birds seemed to lay as well as the 
birds with full combs. The operation of removing the combs is 
known as “dubbing.” Some folks object to it, saying it is cruel, 
but it is probably no more painful than a frozen comb, and a 
“dubbed”’ comb is not a bit more unsightly. 

Addie Graves, New Hampshire. 
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Ne Trapper can be successful witheut it. 
Write for it teday. 45 W. 28th St. New York. 


w. Herskovitz Fur Co., inc. 
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furs are marketed. We charge no comemiorion. We 
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correctly re on the latest fur prices. Send your 
name and address at once for the FOX-New York 


elle Fur Price List and FREE Shipping Tags, 
and get New York Market Quotations. 


GEORGE I. FOX, Inc. 
230 West 30th St., New York City 
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Trap the Humane Way 


URBEARING ani- 
mals are mostly 
caught in steel traps. 


Some folks who do not understand the art 
imagine that it is cruel to take pelts in this 


manner; that the animals suffer ‘‘untold 
agonies.”’ To you who have followed the 
line this appears ridiculous, but nevertheless, 
because of this belief, there are many who 
would absolutely prohibit the use of the 
steel trap. It is even reported that a 
society has been formed to prevent trap- 
ping; that a prominent actress is heading 
a movement to boycott all furs caught. 

It is my personal opinion that much of 
this movement has been started upon mis- 
information; that trapping can be done 
and is done—in a humane manner. I am 
certain nobody who finds pleasure and 
profit in pelts wants to be cruel. And 
yet, you who are familiar with wild life, 
who have spent years studying game, know 
that Nature is cruel. 

Need I point out to you, for instance, 
the wounded deer which lingers alive for 
days in the woods with wolves and other 
furbearing animals feeding upon it? Have 
you, seen the relentless weasel, for instance, 
suck the life-blood of a rabbit? Have you 
come upon a mink feeding? This is Nature— 
cruel, relentless. And yet, man need not be 
cruel in trapping. 

But how could we catch the game with- 
out the steel trap? Some who advocate 
abolishing traps should suggest a method 
of. obtaining wolf, mink, fox, etc. The 
larger animals can ‘be hunted with hounds, 
but if there is the ‘‘mental agony” of the 
game, surely the feeling that there was 


¢ 





By George J. Thiessen »”° 


chance for escape 

would be cruel. And we 

all know that poisoning 
is not humane; that many animals suffer 
for days and days only to die a loss so far 
as their pelts are concerned. And in laying 
out poison, not only do you kill pests, but 
other animals and game as well. This can 
not be denied. Without traps, game would 
multiply. There would be more weasels 
to suck the blood of rabbits; there would 
be more wolves to feed on live deer—and 
what would we gain? 


HE steel trap, 


in my opinion, is not a 
cruel way to 


take game. When the 
jaws snap on the leg, numbness sets in 
quickly. You can prove this to your entire 
satisfaction. Use a small-sized trap; let 
it catch a finger and see if there is much 
pain. 

In most cases during the winter months, 
cold kills the game quickly—a quick and 
merciful death, not cruel but humane. 
When trapping along streams for aquatic 
game, most sets are made so as to drown 
the animals. This, too, causes little suf- 
fering. 

Don’t overlook traps which kill instantly. 
There are several types of these on the 
market, particularly for the smaller fur- 
bearers. The trapper who finds live animals 
should kill them quickly. He should visit 
his sets frequently. Not only is this merciful, 
but it pays in dollars and-cents. Let us all 
be humane in trapping; show those who 
have been under the impression that the 
business is very cruel, that they have a 
mistaken idea of the facts. 





Trapping Raccoons, Minks, Skunks, etc. 


HE mink is a water animal, and his 

swimming habits are the same as those 
of the muskrat. Strictly speaking, he is a 
land animal, but he spends all his time in 
or near the water. His food is fish, mice, 
rabbits, chicken, crawfish, etc. He travels 
a great deal, and-is far slyer than the musk- 
rat. With a little patience and experience, 
however, he can easily be caught. 

As the raccoon spends much of his time 
near the water, the same methods will often 
do for him. A blind set in about two inches 
of water in a culvert or in a mink’s trail is 
the surest and easiest. Another good way 
is to build a house of stones about two feet 
long by six inches square in the shallow water 

along the edge of a stream. Place your 
bait in the center of the house and set a 
trap in each end. Always use care in 
making the set, an 


fresh meat, and can often be caught on 
land, as none of these animals is very sly or 
hard to catch. Here are some good methods: 
Set traps in skunks’ holes. Ina clump of 
brush build a per with an openifig in each 
end; put your bait in the middle and a trap 
at each door. Nail a bait up about a foot 
high on a post or tree and set a trap at the 
bottom. Put a bait back in a hole about a 
foot and set a trap in the entrance. Set 
traps around a dead cow or horse. In all of 
these sets, use fresh bait if you ean get it. 

The following hints may prove helpful: 
Visit your traps early. Skin as soon as 
dry. After stretching the — keep in a 
cool, shady place to dry. NEVER put 
them out in the sunlight or near a fire. 
Skin clear down over the nose, carefully. 
Leave the tails on. Scrape flesh and fat 
from skins. When 





splash water over 
everything you have 
touched. Sets in 
spring-holes after the 
rest of the water has 
frozen over are good. 
Another good plan 
is to build a barri- 
eade of brush across 
a small stream, leav- 
ing two or three nar- 
row openings, and 
set a trap in each 
of these. Many other 
good sets can be de- 
vised by any one who 
keeps his eyes open. 
The raccoon prefers 
fresh corn for his 
food, therefore sets 
made in a corn-field 
will often catch him. 
Skunk, opossum, 
weasel and raccoon 
all like good, juicy, 





hunt for c 
eved. 





Ralph came home from a fruitless 


hestnuts, feeling rather 

“I think squirrels ought to 

we been named hogs,” he said dis- 

gustedly, “they act like hogs—eatin’ 
all the chestnuts”’ 


shipping, lay fur side 
to fur side, pelt side 
to pelt side. Never 
put one skin inside 
of another. Tie up 
in a good sack. 
(Don’t sew bundles, 
if you ship by par- 
cel-post. It will cost 
more. Mark ship- 
ments plainly.) 

fhen setting a 
trap, set it so that 
the animal can not 
kick up the loose jaw 
and spring the trap 
without. getting 
caught. Use a sliding 
pole or wire when 
trapping water ani- 
mals, so as to drown 
them whenever pos- 
sible. To kill, shoot 
through the head or 
strike with an ax. 
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Fish Scent for Bait 











N effective fish scent for use in trapping 
wolves, coyotes, wild cats and other car- 
nivorous animals can be prepared in the 
following way, according to the Biological 
Survey, United States Department of Agri- 
culture: 

Any kind of fish may be used, but such 
oily varieties as sturgeon, eels, trout, suckers 
and carp are preferred. The flesh should be 
ground in a sausage-mill, placed in strong 
tin or iron cans, and left in a warm place 
to decompose thoroughly. Each can must 
be provided with a small vent to allow the 
escape of gas, otherwise there is danger of 
explosion, but the aperture must be screened 
with a fold of cloth to prevent flies de- 
positing eggs, as the scent seems to lose much 
of its quality if a considerable number of 
maggots develop. The flies will not be 
troublesome except in warm weather, but 
it is best to keep the can covered anyway. 

This scent may be used within three days 
after it is prepared, but it is more lasting 
and penetrating after it has stood for a 
period of 30 days. 

Fish scent alone has been used with ex- 
cellent results, but several modifications are 
highly recommended. Using the decom- 
posed fish as a basis, mice, beaver castors, 
musk glands from minks, weasels and musk- 
rats, and the bladders of coyotes and bobcats 
may be added. Oil gives body to the scent 
and to a certain extent prevents freezing in 
zero weather. If the mixture appears too 
thin, glycerin, brains, fish-oil, butterfat or 
such other animal oils, as fat from wood- 
chucks and ground squirrels, may be added. 

An excellent system for a hunter to follow 
is to commence with a quantity of ground 
fish placed in a large iron container, similar 
to a milk-can. As the original lot is used on 
the trap-line, it should be replenished by 
adding more fresh fish and others of the 
ingredients mentioned. The addition from 
time to time of new material seems to im- 
prove considerably the drawing power of the 
scent mixture. 
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Foxes—Silver Blacks and 
Blues 


Continued from page 70 


The best ranch is the small ranch where the 
owner can pay individual attention to each 
animal. The trouble with raising foxes in 
small. numbers so 
far has been that 
the cost of getting 
started is too large. 
But with the ever- 
increasing num- 
bers of animals 
available for breed- 
ing-stock, it is 
likely that the 
price for a pretty 
good pair will grad- 
ually become pop- 
ular, so that a person of average means can 
afford to go into the business. The demand 
for furs is steadily growing and promises a 
steady market in the future. 

Silver-fox stock-companies have been 
formed, some of which are all right. As in 
mine and oil speculation, however, some so- 
called ‘‘fox-ranchers” are doing a question- 
able business. Buying a ‘“‘share” in a fox 
kept on a ranch several hundred or thousand 
miles distant is a pretty risky business. At 
any rate, if you are ever approached with such 
or similar schemes, you should be very care- 
ful, and investigate the proposition thor- 
oughly, before parting with your money. 

The prices paid for good silver-black fox 
pelts average higher than those paid for the 
blue. The largest sales of silver-fox skins on 
Tecord were held in January, 1926. In that 
month, 8,834 pelts were sold, while the total 
for 1925 was 12,345. 

Information on both silver-fox and blue- 
fox farming can be had in Department Bulle- 
fins 1151 and 1350, copies of which can be 
iad free from your Senator or Representa- 
tive, or from the Government Printing Office, 





| Washington, D. C.,; for a small sum. 
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keep in touch with 


Trappers 


This year with renewed spirit, aaron a organization, more complete facilities, we are 
better prepared than ever before to help trappers make more money. Trappers here 
is an opportunity to put this experienced organization to work for you this season. 


SEND FOR FUNSTEN FREE CATALOG OF TRAPPERS’ SUPPLIES 


We furnish everything you need to chests youn =a. 
e this ur 


without delay and at lowest cost. 
House your headquarters this Fur Season, 


No. 1 Size Spiral Spring Trap. Weight 
8 Ibs. per dozen. Price per dozen, postage extra. $1 .00 


Funsten Fouke Fur Co. paitiin” St. Louis, Mo. 


















AN EXAMPLE OF TAYLOR VALUES 


HIGH POWER RIFLE—Made by Remington, 
Bolt action, 4 shot, 8 M-M cal. equal to 32 cal., 
with 20 cartridges. Regular $37.00 value, 


$13.95 






Send for This 


FREE BOOK 
A Money Maker for Trappers 


And a copy of it—TAYLOR BOOK of TRAPS—should be in the hands 
of every man and boy who intends to trap furs for profit this winter. 


An American Institution main tained for American Trappers and 


Fur Shippers and providing a Cash Market for American Furs 
Taylor has built into this BOOK of TRAPS more than 50 years’ experience in serving satis- 
factorily millions of American Trappers. TAYLOR BOOK of TRAPS is compiled exclusively for 
Trappers. It is a most dependable guide to help the Trapper make every catch of furs provide 
the greatest amount of money. Furs arein demand—prices are very high. If you expect to trap, 
get ready now! Send for TAYLOR BOOK of TRAPS—the new 1926 edition, 52 pages in colors 
with hundreds of illustrations and FREE to Tra Do not buy trapping equipment until 
you have received the new TAYLOR BOOK of TRAPS and noted the ad- 
vantage you have in dealing direct with America’s Greatest Fur House. 
No. 1 Size wh Sovtag Trap for ye So. See a om animals. 
ait Gur dent O line. Pitan ane dei, peuidep onli 220k... coos $1.14 
servi ble infor for Ti 2, including fur 
icine Wit in adam ee . 


F. C. Taylor Fur Co. Shance'sidg. St. Louis, Mo. 
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REAL FIR 
FLOORING 


per 
1000 


Feet 


Write and get our catalog quoting rock 
bottom prices on everything you need in 
lumber, mill work and building material. 
Buy direct from people who can save you 
from $500 to $1 500 or more on your 
house or barn bill. Wonderful letters from 
thousands  aeaeeers Suaeree our 


quality 


pers000 sq. ft. 
_ Buys Real 
. WHITE PINE 


+A PSIDING 


This means high grade material 
. with a real saving in money. 
Quick shipment— no waiting. 
Think of getting a whole catalog 
full of bargains like these: 

No. 1 Oak Flooring, $58 per 1000 

feet. Size % x 14. 

1x6, 


Douglas Fir 
only $48 per 1 feet. 
Sestes Bouts, enty $25 per 


Garage doors 8 x 8 opening, only 
$16.75 — made of clear California 

wood—the Wood eternal which 
gives years and years of service. 


Write and get a copy of our cata- 
log free. 





WE SHIP 





Our branch yards are located near you for 
prompt service and quick shipment. On ship- 
ments as far as 500 miles we can make wonder- 
ful savings for you. Just send for our new 
money-sa 


CATALOG FREE 
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Quotes money-saving prices on / if 
everything you need on yourhouse // 
orbarn bill. Make building repairs // 

at wonderful savings, too. i, 
Also. get our 1 tng and barn plans // 
— wi uotations on e 
needed te build. - En ", 
fied yay tee ny a 


for us. Our IRON CLAD Guaran- “Arras 
tee protects every buyer. Write 77 j 
to our nearest branch. Mi / 









today and address your letter or #7 
Yi), 


FRANK HARRIS SONS CO., Inc. 
Home Offices: 332 S. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Branches: Rockford, I!l., Camp Meade, Md.,Camden, N.J. 








Dept. Fiji 
FRANK HARRIS SONS CO. INC. 
332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 1 


Please send me your FREE catalog of 
lumber bargains No. 29. 









































Poultry winners 


A Day 
with a 

County 
Agent 

















Prize corn 








HE writer, who is a county farm 

agent, had occasion not long ago to 

go down from the ‘‘Mountains”’ of 
Eastern Kentucky to. the ‘‘Settlements” 
on a hurried trip to locate a stock farm 
which might donate a purebred bull to 
the county, as there is but one bull of 
which we can boast at this time as being 
purebred. We met with much encourage- 
ment, and it looks as though we shall ob- 
tain three. These will be given to the 
community that scores highest in a con- 
test in the practical activities that make 
for the well-being of any community. The 
scores will be based on: greatest yield of 
corn from one acre; installation of water 
in the kitchen, with pump and sink; 
greatest number of days’ work done on 
the public road; 
greatest number of 


in the mountains and is just now from 
the Eastern Kentucky State Normal at 
Richmond, Ky.”’’ 

“Ts that so?” the lady remarked. “I 
am very much interested in Oneida; we 
have given money to that school and had 
I known this I should not have taken the 
little change; I am so sorry for him, he 
looked so pitiful; maybe he needs money.”’ 

“No,’”’ I replied. ‘‘I asked him before 
we left the bus station and he said he 
had enough to get to his brother.”’ I then 
told this lady that I had taught in the 
Oneida school from 1913 to 1920, and that 
a great work had been done there for the 
boys and girls of the hills and that much 
greater work would be done in the future. 

The lady who had bought the boy’s 
ticket seated her- 
self beside me and 





fruits and vegeta- 
bles put away in 
cans; greatest num- 
ber of bushels of 
potatoes raised and 
put away for use 
in winter; building 
a model poultry- 
house; and so on 
and so on. Since 
most every family 
keeps a cow, we 
believe it would be 
a great income to 
the county to scat- 
ter a few purebred 
bulls in different 
sections of the 








asked me to tell 
her more about the 
“‘mountains.”’ I be- 
gan by telling her 
of the actual work 
that some of the 
boys and girls had 
done in Leslie coun- 
ty, Ky., through 
the po agricul- 
tural club activi- 
ties. I told her of 
the pig-fattening | 
contest, and how | 
these boys and girls 
weighed the pigs 
and sent the cor- 
rect weight to me, 








Sees 





eounty. 

I then continued 
my journey from 
Lexington, Ky., where I met a boy at the 
bus station who had had to leave school 
in the mountains because of his eyes. 
He told me that he wa#going to Louis- 
ville to consult an oculist, and then on to 
Cincinnati where his brother worked. I 
asked him if he had money enough to 
buy his ticket and he said he had. His 
expression made known to all that he had 
had little experience in traveling. It 
was plain that he had never been out be- 
fore in the busy, bustling world. 

He said he wanted to go from Louis- 
ville to Cincinnati, and I said, ‘“Why not 
get off and go a more direct way to 
Cincinnati and see an oculist there?’ He 
took the advice and stopped at the next 
station, which was Frankfort, Ky. As 
we arrived and stopped in front of the 
hotel building, I called out, ‘‘Who wants 
to buy this boy’s ticket? He 1s on the 
wrong road.” A lady stepped up at once 
and said, “How much is it?” The bus 
driver immediately replied, ‘$1.75 from 
here to Louisville.’ The lady gave the 
boy $2; the boy did not have the change 
but soon found it in the crowd. 

As the boy started for the railroad 
depot and turned the corner I said, “That 
is a former student of mine; he has fin- 
ished high school at the Oneida Institute 


Winners in the pig club 


certified by some 
trustworthy person. 

The pig contest 
started May 30 and closed November 14, 
and the club member who made the 
greatest gain received $15 in gold; second, 
$12; third, $10; fourth, $8; fifth, $5; 
sixth, a pair of rubber boots; and seventh, 
a pair of overshoes. A prominent citizen 
of the more favored section of Kentucky 
had given the cash prizes of $50, and a 
large rubber manufacturing company in 
Northern Indiand had given the other 
two prizes. 


i ew winner was a 15-year-old boy on 
one of the little creeks in the lower 
end of the county. His» pig weighed 86 
pounds when the contest started, but at 
the end of 140 days this same pig weighed 
440 pounds. This was an average gain 
of two and one-half pounds daily. He 
had fed his pig corn, milk and_ table 
scraps. There were 36 boys and girls 
who took part in the contest. 

We also had a poultry contest last year 
in which each member took one setting of 
15 eggs; every egg hatched counted tem 
points, every chicken raised meant 3 
points, and the scoring of the best pair at 
the county fair ranged from 100 to 500 
points. The winner, a little girl 13 year 
old, hatched eleven chickens and raised 
every one of them, and scored 325 point 
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on her showing. Purebred Barred Rocks 
were used in the contest. 

Last summer we had, also, a very in- 
teresting potato contest for adults. A 
barrel of flour was given to the person who 
made the greatest yield on one-tenth of 
an acre. A woman of very poor circum- 
stances had this plat measured from the 
middle of her garden. Her yield came 
to 37 bushels 30 pounds. I helped to 
dig and weigh three rows of this plat and 
we estimated from these the total yield. 
This woman’s twelve-year-old boy won in 
a corn contest by growing 52 bushels 22 
pounds on one acre of real hill land. This 
acre of hill land was far up on the moun- 
tain, possibly 500 feet above the creek 
bed, with a very difficult approach that 
could be made only with a mule and sled 
which would hold about six bushels. The 
land was more or less flat after getting 
up to it. 


T was of much interest to this lady who 

sat beside me to know that another of 
these club members walked nine miles to 
town through the drizzling rain for a 
setting of purebred Barred Rock eggs. He 
carried them away in a flour sack and 
was either to pay 75 cents in cash or give 
a pullet at the fair in October. He 
hatched 14 chicks; for this outstanding 
interest he was selected as a delegate to 
the Junior Week Encampment for junior 
agricultural club boys and girls on the 
university campus in Lexington. This 
boy actually walked 44 miles to and from 
the railroad station, and the L. & N. 
Railroad Company paid his entire expense 
for the week as a small part of its con- 
tribution to county agent ‘work. He was 
also given $2 at the station by the ticket 
agent, with which to buy ice-cream and 
cold drinks as he might wish. 

This boy made up his mind while at 
this encampment that he would have an 
education at any cost. He returned 
home no less determined. The writer 
told him to lead a ealf he had raised to 
the Oneida Institute and offer .it for 
entrance. He did so. The calf was 
slaughtered and the meat sold; the pro- 
ceeds turned in to the school. This gave 
him $27 to begin with. A man in the 
blue-grass region who heard of this was 
moved by the fact that a struggling boy 
had led a calf 22 miles-in order that he 
might get into school, and sent $50 to be 
used in-behalf of this boy in the school. 

So much impressed was the lady beside 
me that she asked me to take the name 
and address of her husband, and said that 
she felt sure that he would take care of the 
railroad fare and hotel bill of one of these 
uctive boys or girls, 


N the return from Louisville a gentle- 

man was my seatmate, and we en- 
gaged in a conversation. He, too, became 
completely absorbed as I told him of this 
service rendered to an underprivileged 
people in the mountains of Southeastern 
Kentucky. He wanted my name and 
address and said, “This is of real interest 
to me. I think I will be able to help 
you.”’ And he gave me his address. 

On the trip back to Lexington, there 
had sat behind us a man and his wife who 
lived in Washington, D. C., and who had 
been to California for the winter and were 
returning by way of the far-famed blue- 
grass section, which they had never seen. 
As he was gathering together his baggage 
he said, “Well, I overheard your con- 
versation with the gentleman as we came 
over, and I want to say that you are 
real American.” 

This was a day of real encouragement, 
because I had been able to tell-of my 
work to sympathetic hearers, who on 
their part gained a larger vision of life, 
realizing that there are large areas which 
could be fired with enthusiasm—but for 
the need of leaders. 
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No. 1A Autographic Kodak Junior 
244x4%, $16 with Kodar lens 
f.7-9 and Kodex shutter. 































“*Kodak on the Farm" is an 
interesting, completely illus- 7% 
trated booklet that tells in 
story style about making 
pictures for fun and for use. 
Yours for the asking at your 
dealer’s, or from us. 


Get a Kodak now 


Plenty of time in the fall for picture- 
making and plenty of pictures to make, 
both the fun kind you'll linger over later 
and the practical kind you'll refer to fre- 
quently—prints that record breeding proj- 
ects or se// individual animals, for example. 


Any Kodak is easy to work—let a dealer show you. 


Autographic Kodaks, $5 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
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It’s no trick 
at all to pick 
out a good brush! 



















ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


with the famous stamp of WHITING’S 
or ADAMS on the handle guide the be- 
ginner to the best brush selection just as 
surely as the feel of the bristles tells the 
whole story to the essional painter. 


WHITING-ADAMS 


BOSTON 
BRUSH MAKERS FOR 118 YEARS 


Peli 


Tells How To Keep Your House 
Comfortable All Winter 


Let us tell you something about house heat- 
ing. Let us send you our big Eovee Book 
which is filled from cover to cover with inter- 
esting facts in regard to house heating. It 
will be valuable to you whether yoy are plan- 
ning to build a new home or remodel an old 
one. It contains suggestions as to.how to fire 
a furnace to get best results. It tells how to 
care for a furnace to get the most service out 
of it. It shows the results of our more than 
Thirty years furnace experience and why the 
Bovee Furnace saves thirty per cent of fuel 
cost and burns any kind of coal or wood. Also 
ideal for an oil burner. The Bovee Book is 
worth having and issent FREE. Write today. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 
230 West 8th Street 
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GIBBS TRAPS 


“TWO TRIGGER” 


The best game trap ever 


made. 
is THE KING OF THEM 
ne = ALL. Millions in use. No 

“WRING-OFFS.” No broken springs. No 
damage to pelts. Does not have to be set to 
drown. 
The “TWO TRIGGER” is made to catch and 
kill muskrat, mink, marten, etc. It will catch 
and hold ‘coon, skunk, woodchuck, etc. 

Price 65c each (less than dozen lots); $7.00 


per doz. prepaid. 

Gibbs “‘Single-Grip’’ Traps 
Guaranteed against spring break- 

age. Lighter, smaller and better 


than other single-grip traps for 
sarie animals. 




















No. 1. Muskrat, Mink, etc. 25c ea. or $2.50 doz. Prepaid 
No. 2. Fox, Skunk, etc. 40c ea. or $4.50 doz. Y 

No. 3. Lynx, Wildcat, etc. 65c ea. or $7.85 doz. po 
No. 4. Beaver, Wolf, etc. 80c ea. or $9.00 doz. 


If your dealer won’t supply you, send to us. 
All traps absolutely guaranteed to give satis- 
faction or money refunded. 
Send for free catalog. 
W.A. GIBBS & SON 
Dept. A. D.-10 Chester, Pa. 














Free Catalog = colors explains 


iow you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to fit 
any running 
gear. Send for 
it today. 


Electric Wheel Co. 
12 Him $i. Quincy. Ms. 
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How To Use the Rocks 


By L. H. Cobb 








OCKS on a farm are not an unmiti- 

gated evil, though I am very sure I 
should not -buy a rocky farm for-the sake 
of the rocks; I would prefer to haul the 
rocks from some other man’s farm if I had 
a choice in the matter. 

An uncle of mine had a farm that was 
rocky all over, and he made rock fences 
that were still standing when he died at a 
good old age, and I guess some of them are 
still doing service as fences and rabbit 
harbors. I never was impressed with his 
rock fences, though there can be no doubt 
that they served 


lasting wall could be constructed, and the 
saving in cement is in proportion to the 
size of the rocks used and the solidity of 
the rock work, though if small rocks are 
used it will not do to place them so close 
as to prevent a strong binding of the 
cement-and-sand concrete. 


FARMER who wanted to build a 
machine-shop and implement-shed 
hired a rock-crusher to come to his place 
and crush the rock he had picked up and 
hauled. The crusher was to cost him $1 a 
yard of crushed 





their purpose well 


rock with a mini- 





and lasted with the 
best fences, built 
as he built them; 
and considering 
that the material 
was near at hand 
and had to be taken 
from the fields, his 
plan was all right 
for his day. Now 
I think we can find 
better use for the 
rocks. 

My uncle also 








mum of 50 yards, 
which was a_ lot 
cheaper than hand 
crushing, and made 
his rock supply cost 
him low. With his 
ton truck, on a 
rocky hillside, it 
was no hard job to 
gather the rocks 
needed. Quite a 
few farmers have 
crushers of their 
own, and in some 








used a good many 
rocks to build a 
dam across a draw 
that was cutting a 
cultivated field in 
two, and the dam 
caused the draw 
to fill until there 


going to 





Betty had just remarked to her 
mother that mules had awfully big 
ears, when the mule she was looking 
at began to yawn. Thinking h€ was 


bite her, Betty cried: ‘Oh, 
must have heard me!’”’ 


cases several farm- 
ers own a crusher 
jointly. 

Concrete is_ the 
most lasting mate 
rial we can use on 
the farm for the 
purpose that it 








was but a slight de- 

pression. This was done gradually, but 
before he died the terrace above that wall 
was above his head when he stood in the 
draw below it. 

Concrete work calls for an abundance of 
rock, and an excellent concrete wall six 
inches or more in thickness can be made 
with a big saving in cement and labor of 
rock crushing if the rocks are used whole 
and the concrete poured around them. To 
do this it is only necessary to see that at 
least a half-inch of space is left between 
the rocks and the forms. Mix the cement 
with sand, in the proportion of one part 
to two, and have the mixture thin enough 
to run down among the rocks freely; then 
build up the racks just ahead of the filling 
so the concrete can be worked down to 
insure a good job. No better or more 


serves, and it can 
be adapted to a great many purposes at 
that—silos, farm buildings, troughs, ma- 
nure pits, scale pits, floors for feeding, 
walks and curbs, and numerous other 
things. One farmer I know paved his 
barnyard in the semicircle that is formed 
by the buildings, from the edge of the 
lawn back, so there will be no mud be- 
tween the house and the buildings. His 
arrangement is excellent, for the stock 
does not come inside the line of the build- 
ings. The poultry-house, machine-shop, 
implement-shed, cow-barn, silos, manure 
pit and horse-barns all border this con- 
crete yard, while a driveway enters from 
the highway, along one side of the lawn, 
runs back to the paved yard and out to 
the road again at the other edge of 
the lawn. 








Calcium Cyanid for the Rats 


OUNTY agents in Ohio have been 

giving the rats no rest this summer. 
All testimony indicates that the new 
poison, calcium cyanid, gets the rats, too. 
This is what the county agents have been 
using. In Wyandot county, 40 farmers 
went out last May to see the county agent 
use the cyanid. In an hour and a half, 
the cyanid, shot into a corn-crib, got 109 
rats. In 21 demonstrations in Ohio the 
county agents got 865 rats. A corn-crib 
containing approximately 150 bushels of 
corn in Madison county yielded 101 rats. 
Hancock county reports 62 rats out of 
one chicken-house 15 feet square, and 53 
out of a woodpile. Andther farm in the 
same county used 80 cents’ worth of ma- 
terials and recovered 400 dead rats. 

In Erie county, N. Y., two demon- 
strations were held, and as soon as the 
dope was pumped into the holes, the rats 
began to sneeze and cough, but none 


appeared. When the boards were re- 
moved in one corner of the floor, 46 rats 
were taken out. 

The gas is pumped into the rat tunnels, 
under the floors, etc. The rats don’t last 
very long when the fumes get to them. 
Few escape from their burrows. The 
material is also effective in corn-cribs and 
trash-piles. Ohio folks say it costs a cent 
to kill five rats this new way. 

This new material is O. K. for killing 
groundhogs, too. A deputy game warden 
in Iowa stirred things up last spring by 
threatening to arrest and fine any one 
using the cyanid for groundhogs. He 
claims it is against the Iowa code, and 
also “that valuable furbearers using 
groundhog dens are killed by the cyanid. 
The state game warden of Iowa said there 
is no objection to killing the groundhogs 
with calcium cyanid, if it is aad. ¢ 
judgment. Don’t breathe the fumes. 
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Selling Hay to the 
Army Posts 











NCLE SAM offers hay-growers and 

dealers a good market for some of 
their crop. © Between 7,000 and 8,000 
carloads of hay are eaten yearly by the 
mules and horses of the army, and it is not 
necessary to be a large dealer in order to 
sell hay to the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment. 

The amount of hay purchased by each 
post depends on the number of animals at 
the particular post. The quartermaster 
of each corps area sends out proposals, 
either directly or through the quartey- 
master’s corps stationed at the local post. 
These proposals tell what kind of hay is 
wanted, the date on which the proposal 
will be open, the amount of hay to be 
supplied, and the period during which the 
hay is to be delivered. 

Contracts are let to the lowest respon- 
sible bidder. The bid does not have to 
be made for the entire contract, but can 
be made for part of the contract. If a 
grower’s bid is for only part of the con- 
tract, but is the lowest, his bid is accepted, 
and the next lowest bidder receives the 
award for his part of the contract. 

Any hay-grower or dealer who wants to, 
can be placed on the mailing-list for these 
proposals by writing the Quartermaster- 
General, United States Army, Washing- 
ton, D. C., or. the corps-area commanders 
at one of the following headquarters: 

lst corps area, Boston, Mass.; 2d corps 
area, Governors Island, N. Y.; 3d corps 
area, Baltimore, Md.; 4th corps area, 
Fort McPherson, Ga.; 5th corps area, 
Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio; 6th corps 
area, Fort Sheridan, til. ; 7th corps area, 
Omaha, Nebr.; 8th corps area, Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex.; 9th corps area, Presidio, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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It Paid To Clean the Seed 


C. LEGET, Washington county, Ohio, 

. finds it cheaper to clean seed grain 
than to clean the harvest. In 1923, 
Leget put eight acres in wheat, sowing 
the grain just as it came from the sep- 
arator. This was the common practise 
in his locality, but when harvest time 
arrived he had 92 bushels of dirty wheat 
which the local dealer would not buy until 
after it had been recleaned. The cost was 
twelve cents a bushel, and when the job 
was done he had 14 bushels of cheat and 
cockle; 8 bushels of cut straw, dirt and 
weed seeds; and 70 bushels of sound,grain. 
The total cost of cleaning the seed grain 
was $11.04. 

Seeing his mistake, Leget changed the 
practise in the fall of 1924, and cleaned 
the seed by running it twice through the 
fanning mill. The expense was $1.78 for 
cleaning enough seed for seven acres. His 
yield that season was 88 bushels of clean 
wheat which brought the top price. 

“Each weed ee sown in my 1923 crop 
multiplied itself at least ten times,. and it 
cost me an extra $9.26 to get them out,” 

et explained to me. ‘Aside from that, 
there was much wasted grain, which 
Gey increased the cost of production. 

y cleaning the seed, I eliminated this 
loss, and got 18 bushels more of clean 
wheat from seven acres than I did the 








code, and 
ers using 
he cyanid. 
said there 
roundhogs 


i with good 


fumes. 





aage year from mp Ye It taught me a 
n, and hereafter I shall take out the 
} Weeds before they get into the ground.” 

|. After cleaning, seed wheat should be 
| tfeated with a good smut preventive. 
Stinking smut cuts down the yield. 
F. R. Cozzens. 

















At the break o’ dawn 
. . - a keen eye 


...a steady arm—and 


~. «DU PONT OVAL! 


D ROWSY, chilled to the bone, decoys set—there 
you are waiting for that flock of “‘high flyers.” 
Way off you hear them coming! Awake and confi- 
dent you watch them soaring toward your blind. 
Up goes your gun . . . BANG! Down comes your 
bird— another proof of your marksmanship and the 
game-getting powers of DU PONT OVAL! 


And every shell with DU-PONT OVAL “packs a 
wallop’’—yet the breech pressure is low because the 
powder is of the progressive burning type. For 
a long range, game-getting, dependable load take 
DU PONT OVAL on your hunting trip. 


At your dealer you’ll find your favorite shell with a du Pont 
powder load—the Standard Loads ‘Chart tells you the load 


\ for any game,—and 7 out of 10 shoocers depend on du Pont 
[NN powders 


E, 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
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Sporting Powder Division 
wo. = WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


sreciY @UDIND POWDER: 
GLASTENBURY 


KNIT UNDERWEAR 
2 
Gloctabinsy, Conn a * 


Sample Cuttings Free UNION 
SUITS 
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Seventy Yearsof Reputation 


MADE OF FINE WOOLS 
MIXED WITH COTTON 
Made to Fit—Made to Wear 
A protection against coldsand sudden chills 


Guaranteed Not To Shrink 
Light, Medium and Heavy Weights 


Eight Grades 
$2.00 to $7.50 per Garment 
Ask Your Deale: 
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HEN women go to the polls, how 

many of them know anything about 

their own town and county officers, 

except as the names of the candidates are listed on the ballot? 
Nine out of ten women voters do not know, nor do they take 
the trouble, to find out what disastrous effects their ignorant 
voting has upon their own welfare. They are content to take up 
the sample ballot with a listless hand and sigh, ‘“‘Well, who’s on 
the ticket this year? My word, five men and 


Are You an Intelligent Voter? 


By Katherine Hadden 





candidates and their offices. The old worn- 
out idea that women should not meddle 
with politics has long been in the discard. 
In many rural communities the women voters appear at the polls 
in equal numbers with the men. This is as it should be. Women 
are quite as capable of electing a good assessor or county 
superintendent as men. As they have just as much interest in 
the outcome of these elections, why should they shrink from 





one woman running for county clerk! For 
whom shall I vote, Mrs. Jones?” 

During the weeks before election new candi- 
dates spring up from all sorts of unexpected 
places. People you never heard of suddenly 
pop up after the manner of old Brindle’s calf. 
One day there isn’t any calf. The next day 
Brindle comes marching up from the back 
pasture with one (and sometimes two) loudly 
bawling candidates for your attention. It is 
confusing, to say the least, for new residents or 
new voters. One can not tell by a calf’s heart- 
rending bawl what sort of a critter it will be, 
so you should take time to investigate and 
think the matter over. As but one person can 
hold an office, be sure he is the best of the lot. 
Get acquainted with your candidates. Show 
them that you are interested. Inform vour- 
self on all important questions coming up at 
election time. 

Directly or indirectly you are helping to 
support your township, county and state. In 
this day and age let us hope that there are no 
farm women careless enough to meekly pay 
out their hard-earned money in taxes without 
knowing or asking how the money is spent. 

















)O many women think that whatever their 
husbands tell them is all they need to know 
about politics. Once in a while this may be 
true. How many of the following simple 
questions can you answer from your own knowledge of politics? 

1. From what sources does your state receive an income? 

2. (a) How are your township officers elected? (b) What is their 
length of term? (c) Salaries? 

3. What are the exact duties of your health officers? 

4. What are the powers and duties of your county board? 

5. Have you a juvenile court in your county? 

6. What are your sheriff’s duties, and is he paid a salary or by 
fee? 

7. Have you a county welfare board, and does the state or 
county take care of your dependents? 

8. What are the qualifications for your county superintendent 
of schools? 

9. Does your county receive state aid for highway-construction 
and education? 

10. (a) Do women serve on juries in your. county? (b) What is 
a grand jury? 

Undoubtedly some of these questions will come to your notice 
before the elections of this year. They are but ten chosen from 
hundreds that all progressive farm women should be able to an- 
swer. Some fit one lo- 
cality, some another. 
Do you know those 
which fit yours? 

Learn the needs of 





There is no season when such 
pleasant and sunny spots may 


be lighted on and produce so on pene 
z ownship or county 
pleasant an effect on the feel po yar A ger 


ings as now in October. The 
sunshine is peculiarly genial; 
and in sheltered places, as on 
the side of a bank, or of a barn 
or house, one becomes ac- 
quainted and friendly with the 
sunshine. —Hawthorne. 


your candidates; then 
before you cast your 
ballot, ask yourself, 
“Am I an intelligent 
voter?” 

The weeks preced- 
ing election day should 
be used in getting 
acquainted with the 











Courtesy Minneapolis Journal 


Through the visit of a member of the League of Women Voters, appointed. deputy 
registration clerk, this busy housewife can register without leaving home . 


going to the polls and casting their votes on election day? 















NE of the main reasons why women do not make use of the 

ballot-box is that they think “only men will be there.” In 
every locality there are one or two progressive women who have 
overcome their timidity in attending meetings with men. These 
women are the logical individuals to solve the problem. If, 
acting as spokesmen for their more timid sisters, they will ask 
the officials to have women present at the polls, as ballot clerks, 
clerk of election, inspector or wherever they can be of use, condi- 
tions will be changed and those who are overcome with shyness 
will feel free to cast their ballots. 

There are women who think it is rather unbecoming and slightly 
scandalous to go to an election. One of the most scandalous 
things they can do is to stay at home and let am incompetent per 
son be elected to office by withholding their votes. : 

How many women can name all of their town officers, theif 
duties and salaries? Women pay taxes which help furnish 
money to pay these salaries. You wouldn’t pay good money for 
a scrub rooster that you had never seen—why pay so little heed 
to a far more important investment? 

Invite the candidates to speak before your clubs. They will be 
glad of the opportunity and you can listen to what they have #0 
say. Discuss your problems with him (or her) and with. yout 
neighbors. Give all the candidates a chance to be heard and the 
use good judgment in deciding for whom your vote will be cast. 
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The hot-pack method of canning now advised by the Department 
of Agriculture is’ not the same as the old open-keftle method 
Instead, the food is packed hot into the jars, and the filled jam 
are then processed, as in the cold-pack method. The. hot-pact 
method helps to cut. down the chances of spoilage. The processil 
that follows filling the jars with hot food kills bacteria. Hot pat 
is recommended by the department for some fruits and all ve 
tables. For complete directions for canning by the ee 


























method write the Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
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That’s an Old Idea 


Modern diet starts by tempting the appetite 
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You Must eat > 
Certain Foods ? 
because they are }. 
a, 2 

Good for You 2 5 
Vi hether you like ? 
: . c 
Thern or nol ac, , 





That is why the world has turned to these unique grain foods, 
so amazingly delicious that you forget they’re good for you, 
and eat them because they-taste good when nothing else does 


HEE are crunchy grains that taste like 
toasted nutmeats .. . only richer. 
They’re made from whole wheat. Ap- 
proximately 20% is bran. But you es 
never guess it, sodelightfully is it concealed. 


They have a flavor, a richness that 
once you taste, you never forget. They 
are as enticing as confections. To millions 
they have brought a new conception of a 
cereal dish. There is no other like them. 


Each grain is steam puffed, then oven 
crisped. A process applied to but this 
one food in the world. Every food cell 
is broken to make digestion easy. Each 
gtain is eight times its normal size. You 
eat them because you love them, not be- 
cause they are ‘‘good for you.” 


And that is the right way to get the 
food elements which you need. Mod- 


erm diet starts by tempting the appetite. 
For foods that tempt digest better. 


Just wy Puffed Wheat. It will prove 
that the food you need can be gloriously 
delicious, too. Serve with milk or 
cream, or half and half, That adds to 
their delights and assures the vitamines 
plus the bran and good of the wheat. 


Try too with fresh or cooked fruits. 
Give to the children in every way you 
can. A breakfast adventure, a luncheon 
change, a supper dish beyond compare. 
Get Quaker Puffed Wheat at your grocer. 


Quaker Puffed Rice Also 


Kernels of rice, steam exploded like 
Puffed Wheat. Each grain an adven- 
ture, delicious and enticing. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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Heat Maker 


This illustration showsthe ROUND 
OAK Duplex Heater—popular with 
thousands of ROUND OAK custo- 
mers. Radiates warmth and cheery 
comfort on the rawest, cold winter 
day. Has a big feed door opening 
across entire front—youcan leave it 
open and have the effect of an open 
fireplace. All joints, door frames,etc. 
hand-fitted,dust-tight and gas-tight. 
Holds fire over night. Hot blast — 
ideal for burning soft coal—smoke- 
lessly. Duplex grates allow burning 
any fuel desired—coal, wood, coke, 
cobs, etc. 


Sold on Easy Payments 


Write us for the ROUND OAK Thrift Plan Book 
telling how you can secure this and other popular 
ROUND OAK Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, etc. from 
your local ROUND OAK dealer on easy payments. 
More than 2,500,000 satisfied customers endorse 
ROUND OAK Products. 


THE BECKWITH COMPANY, Dowagiac, Michigan 
“Round Oak Folks” Est. 1871 


ROUND OAK 


STOVES—RANGES—FURNACES 
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Knife-and-Fork 
Sandwiches 
By Jeannette Young Norton 
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Learn in Spare Time at Home 
\ Nurses Earn $30-35 a Week 


Every woman should learn. We 
safe, d sample, train Beginners, Practica! Nurses, 
Edets. post ieee or ernery for $1.25. Mothers and ——— Workers by 
if not satisfied. our Fascinating Home-Study Meth- 
ve Representatives Wanted } od. Leadin icago System. En- 
be dorsed by physicians. stablished 
27 years. 
Earn While Learning 


No smoke. No soot. _ Relieves seve strain. 
is 8 exsee. 
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If you are over 18 and under 55 
ears write for illustrated cata and 
42" Sample jeseun Poses. with with FREE 
ne 
NURSES EQUIPMENT OFFER. 
SCHOOL 
Without 


Become independent CH 
Pa pie Dept. 2710 - 421 South Ashland Sevievard. . 5 
Knowledge 


— a FACIAL ER ERUPTIONS 


For particulars send 10c worth of stamps htl: 
unsig 
penne Fog by one > opel tion a 





Played by 
Anyone 
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ITH a few exceptions, knife-and-fork 

sandwiches are served hot and are more 
substantial than those made for tea and 
other afternoon affairs. Each sandwich is 
an average luncheon or supper portion, and 
by varying the fillings, they can be served 
all the year ‘round. 

To make, trim crusts from bread which is 
one or two days old, then slice. (The crust 
is not wasted, but dried and rolled for 
crumbs.) A small amount of butter is then 
creamed and softened for easy spreading, 
and matching slices of bread are spread 
ready for the fillings. The following recipes 
are for home-cooked fillings, with a few 
straight from the can for emergencies. The 
sandwiches that are served with sauces re- 
quire plates deep enough to hold the sauce 
nicely. Garnish attractively, for dainty 
service istalways appetizing. 

For sausage-and-apple filling, wash and 
slice three tart apples, removing cores. Fry 
in butter, dusting with pepper, salt and a 
little sugar. Slip the meat out of sausage 
skins, season and shape it into flat cakes. 
Lay two slices of fried apple on a slice of bread 
and a cake of sausage on top of the apple, 
cover with the other slice of bread and gar- 
nish with radishes, a scallion and parsley or 
watercress, or thinly sliced pickle. 

Liver and currant-jelly — onites 4% 
pound calf’s liver (wash and cook until 
tender, then chop fine), Add 1 _ table- 
spoonful butter, salt and pepper to taste, 
and 1 teaspoonful sugar. Butter the bread 
slices lightly and spread each slice with 
currant jelly, then the liver filling. Garnish 
with watercress. 


Creamed-egg filling will please. To make, 
cook until hard enough fresh eggs to allow 
two to each sandwich. Butter bread, slice 
the eggs and arrange neatly, dusting with 
pepper and salt, then put on the top slices. 
Have ready a rich cream sauce, or a cheese 
sauce, and turn it over the sandwiches. 
Garnish with a little parsley and thin slices 
of broiled bacon. The cheese sauce is simply 
cream sauce with a tablespoonful of grated 
cheese added at the last moment. 


Minced- pac’ filling makes use of. a left- 
over. Tec make, free several slices of cold 


-roast or boiled beef from fat and gristle and 


mince fine. Add salt, pepper, 1 teaspoonful 
sugar and 2 teaspoonfuls onion juice. Spread 
the buttered slices with the mixture, place on 
the dishes and cover with horseradish sauce. 
Garnish with radishes, prettily cut, and 
sprays of watercress. 

English horseradish sauce is made thus: 
Moisten 2 tablespoonfuls of freshly grated 
horseradish with 1 teaspoonful vinegar. Put 
1 pint of milk into the double boiler with a 
small piece of bay leaf, thyme or parsley, 
pepper, salt, a small minced onion and a 
small blade of mace. Heat slowly. Mean- 
time melt 144 tablespoonfuls butter and stir 
into it 1144 tablespoonfuls flour; cook but do 
not brown. When the milk is hot add to 
flour-and-butter paste; allow to cook and 
thicken, stirring constantly. When smooth 
and well cooked, return to the double boiler, 
keep hot, but do not cook. Before serving 
add the horseradish. Turn the sauce over 
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the sandwich. This sauce is excellent for 


boiled beef, also. 


For southern chicken filling, make a cream 
gravy, using carefully browned flour for the 
thickening. Slice the breast meat of cold 
boiled chicken, butter the bread and dip 
the slices of chicken in the hot brown gravy 
and arrange on the bread, sprinkle with a 
few chopped pecan nuts, add a couple of 
slices oi: broiled bacon, then the top slice of 
bread and pour the hot sauce over each 
sandwich before serving. Garnish with 
fresh watercress and cucumber quarters 
dipped in French dressing. Canned chicken 
ean be used for this filling. 


To make shrimp filling, drain a can of 
shrimps, split the shrimps lengthwise and 
remove the little black intestine at the back. 
Lay a dried, crisp lettuce leaf on the buttered 
bread slice, and arrange the shrimps on it. 
Dust with a little red pepper, mask with 
home-made mayonnaise, cover with a little 
chopped watercress, put on the upper slice 
and garnish the top with thinly sliced green 
or red pepper, and little heaps of mayonnaise 
dusted with paprika. 


Japanese crab meat is also used. Drain a 
ean of crab meat and cut fine. Make a 
boiled dressing of 34 cupful water, 4 cupful 
vinegar, salt, a little red pepper, 1. table- 
spoonful sugar, 114 teaspoonfuls corn-starch 
dissolved in a little water, and 114 table- 
spoonfuls butter. Blend and cook gently, 
stirring constantly. When thickened add the 
yolk of an egg and stir until blended. Add 1 
teaspoonful onion juice, 1 teaspoonful each 
of minced parsley and minced pepper. Add 
the crab meat and spread on the buttered 
bread and garnish with watercress and 
stoned olives. 
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Sauerkraut Is in Season 


N response to numerous inquiries, we 

repeat the directions for making sauer- 
raut. This wholesome product can be made 
of surplus cabbage and from small or burst 
heads. Strip the outer green leaves from 
each head and slice thin into a clean stone 
crock or wooden keg that has been thor- 


slicers available for this, or the cabbage can 
be shaved into thin slices with a knife. The 
finer the slices the better the quality. The 
container. must be absolutely watertight, 
for kraut will be spoiled by the brine’s leak- 
ing away. As the finely sliced cabbage is 
placed in the container, it should be pounded 
down with a clean stick, to secure a compact 
mass and to force out the juice of the cab- 
bage which is to form a protective covering 
against decay. Fine salt must be added at 
the rate of one pound to 40 of sliced cabbage. 
This will also help to draw the water out of 
the cabbage. 

When the container is nearly full, the 
kraut should be covered with a clean cloth 
iolded into several thicknesses, then with a 
piece of board (or a plate) and weighted 
down ‘with a clean .stone so that the juice 
completely covers the cabbage. Store in a 
cool place and if the kraut is made in the 
summer-time, seal the top of the container 
with paraffin. Whenever kraut is removed 
from the container, rinse out the cloth and 
thoroughly wash stone and board (or plate) 
in clear water and replace carefully. 


To cook sauerkraut, wash or not, as you 
prefer. - Some cooks prefer to wash it through 
several waters, others feel that some of its 
good qualities are lost in washing. Throw 
the kraut into boiling water and cook (un- 
covered) for one or two hours, or until 
tender. Authorities claim that it is greatly 
Improved by warming over. Kraut is cooked 
with spare ribs, salt pork, bacon or frank- 
furter sausages (for those who eat pork); or 
it can be cooked with butter or drippings or 
a piece of corned beef, the brisket being 
chosen for this purpose. Sauerkraut is also 
served with roast goose, or with fried oysters, 
and is usually accompanied by mashed 
potatoes, sometimes with dumplings. Rye 
bread tastes best with such a meal, and the 
dessert should be a simple one of baked 
apples or apple sauce and gingerbread. 


Dumplings are made with 1 cupful flour, 
2 teaspoonfuls baking-powder, 4 teaspoonful 
salt, 144 cupful milk or water. Sift flour, salt 
and baking-powder together and mix to a 
soft dough with milk; drop by spoonfuls into 

iling water, cover closely, and cook 12 to 
15 minutes. Drain, then arrange around a 
mound of sauerkraut. 
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“Rich 
Thick Ketchup” 


Rich, because made from Heinz- 
grown, perfect tomatoes and 
cooked with granulated sugar 
and spices bought by Heinz 
buyers where they grow. 

Thick, because all surplus 
water is cooked out, leaving the 
full tomato essence, abounding 
in food value as well as flavor. 


That’s Heinz Tomato Ketchup. 


Ask grocer for new prices 
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TOMATO KETCHUP 
The taste is the test 


SEND FOUR CENTS IN STAMPS FOR SALAD-MAKING RECIPE 
BOOK, TO H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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are priceless 


She’ll thank you in after 
years if you teach her now 
the way to healthy teeth. 
You can’t afford to let her 
take chances, for not only 
beauty, but health, too, de- 
pends on sound teeth. 


Colgate’s is the modern 
way to protect the charm of 
beautiful teeth. It foams 
into the hard-to-get-at 
places between the teeth 
and around the edges of 
the gums. It removes 
causes of tooth decay and 
keeps your teeth and gums 


healthy. 


Colgate’s contains no grit 
or, harsh chemicals. Its 
regular use insures clean, 
healthy teeth. You'll like 
the taste—even children 
love to use it regularly. 
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Easily Made Shades 


for Lamps 
By Hazel Showalter 
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methods of making lamp-shades. 

There are large shades for floor 
lamps and reading-lamps, cheerful little 
shades for lamps used to brighten up dark 
corners, dainty shades for bedroom lamps, 
and shield-shaped shades for candles or 
wall lights. All these can be made by the 
home worker who has but the average 
amount of ability. The expense will be 
small, and the shades will ex- 
actly suit the lamps and the 
rooms for which al are in- 
tended. 

There are numerous vases, 
jars or bottles attractive in 
shape that can be used for lamp- 
bases, and wooden lamps can be 
made by any one who is handy 
with tools. The table lamp 
shown in Fig. 1 was made from 
a large vase. To electrify such a 
vase, either bore a hole near the 
bottom, through which the wire 
is passed, or attach a special 
fixture to the top which allows 
the wire to come from the top 
of the lamp. Unglazed shapes 
can be purchased from a pottery 
or artist’s supply-house and 
decorated with lacquer, polvy- 
chrome, sealing-wax or some other medium. 


4 ax are many new and easy 


pages latnps as well as shades are found 
in such a variety of shapes and sizes, 
it is not possible to give exact rules for 
fitting the shade to the lamp. The surest 
way of getting the size and style of shade 
is to hold various wire frames over the 
lamp and select the one making the most 
pleasing effect. Frames can be bought at 
department stores or ten-cent stores. A 
frame to be used on a lamp with a single 
bulb should be made in the form shown in 
Fig. 7; while a frame to be used 
fixture with two or more bulbs should 
have a little washer in the center as in 
Fig. 8. 

The table lamp in Fig. 1 has a broad 
shade that throws the light well over the 
table for all who wish to read. The shade 
is pleated on the frame and is finished with 








on a 


little double ruffles. Such a shade could 
be made of taffeta, crépe de Chine or cotton 
voile. 

To make a pleated shade, the first thing 
to do is to bind all the wires (except those 
that go across the top) with narrow strips 
of the material (having one edge turned 
under), or with ribbon in a matching color. 
Wind the binding around the wires, over- 
lapping enough to cover them. Fasten 

ends of binding with a few 

stitches or a drop of glue. Next 
cut a strip of the material used, 
the width of the shade, allowin 

enough to turn under top an 

bottom and twice as long as the 
distance around the lower edge 
of the shade. Then pin the 
strip in pleats around the shade. 

The pleats will be much deeper 

at the top than at the bottom. 

Pin all pleats in place before be- 

ginning to sew. Such a shade 
may be lined or unlined. Some- 
times a rather dull color is used 
for the outside, with a brilliant 
color for the lining. The double 
ruffle for the edge of the shade 
can be bought ready made, or 
fashioned from silk the color of 
the shade or of a contrasting 
Bands of silk or ribbon flower 


color. f 
trimming can be added along the line of 
the gathers. 


BLUISH-GRAY pottery jar was used 

for the base of the lamp shown in 
Fig. 2. Since the lamp was short and 
wae. it required a bulky-looking shade 
not too wide. The six-sided frame was 
covered with parchment paper; silhouettes 
cut from black paper were pasted on 
opposite sides, while oil paint thinned 
with turpentine was brushed on the other 
sides. Plain gold braid from the ten-cent 
store was used to bind the edges. 

The bedroom lamp in Fig. 3 was made 
from a bottle coated with lacquer. A 
slender bottle ‘is made more stable by 
dropping bits of lead in it and fastening 
them down with melted sealing-wax. The 
frilly little shade was made by covering 








the wire frame with organdy, adding | 
narrow picot-edged ruffles to cover the } 


shade entirely. The material is marked 
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for machine hemstitching, and by cutting 
through this stitching the picot edge is 
obtained. A very brilliant shade of or- 
gandy was used to line the shade and to 
make the tiny rosettes with which it is 
decorated. 

The large floor lamp in Fig. 4 is made 
of wood and can easily be lacquered in 
one of many lovely colors. An electric 
fixture with two sockets completes the 
top. <A large shade is necessary for so 
substantial a lamp as this, and the one 
shown has the frame covered with linen, 
then decorated with figures cut from crépe 

aper and with crystalline. Such a shade 
if carefully made, resembles beautiful 
hand-painting. To make, wrap the wires, 
then cover the frame with handkerchief 
linen, voile or batiste. Next coat the 
cloth with colorless shellac, sticking the 
raw edges of the cloth against the covered 
wires. Allow the shellac to dry for an 
hour, then arrange on the shade designs 
cut from printed crépe paper, cutting the 
figures apart and rearranging them to fit 
the shape of the shade. Glue these 
figures in place, then tint the inside of 
the shade with oil paint thinned with tur- 
pentine, making it as bright as you like, 
and in most cases darker at the bottom 
and fading away toward the top. 

The crystalline for decorating is like 
tiny glass beads. Buy that which is 
colorless and put it in a salt-shaker. Give 
the shade a second coat of shellac, then 
holding it over a large pan, sprinkle with 
the crystalline until it is entirely coated. 
Allow the shade to dry for at least a day, 
then finish the edges with some sort of 
braid, ruffle or fringe. 


‘bee little shield on the electric wall 
light shown in Fig. 5 was made by the 
method described for the shade on the 
floor lamp. . Such shades are used on 
real candles as well as on the tiny electric 
lights. They are often more attractive 
when used in pairs. 

Shades covered with cretonne to match 
the draperies in the room, or decorated 
with cut-outs from cretonne instead of 
crépe paper, are pretty. Silk shades can 
be made to match either cushions or 
draperies. 

To make a shade in spatterwork, like 
that shown in Fig 6, cut the shade from 
heavy drawing-paper, lay it flat on old 
newspapers mB arrange delicate ferns, 
pressed flowers and leaves over it. Put a 
little ink on a flat-surfaced toothbrush, 
hold it over the shade and draw a knife 
blade along the bristles. This will spatter 
a fine spray over the paper, leaving the 
spaces covered by the flowers white. 
Various effects can be obtained by the use 
of colored ifks or dyes and by clouding 
the shade; that is, making it darker in 
some places than in others. It is well to 


practise a little before working on the 
ery Finish with a binding of plain gilt 
raid. 








Sweet thing (on telephone): “I can 
hear your husband practising; it 
must be wonderful to be married to 
a musician.”’ 

The wife (aside): “John! will you 
stop that infernal fiddling? I can’t 
r a thing on this phone!” 
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NCE upon a time there wasa Com- 
plexion that belonged to a High 

Born Lady. And this Complexion 

was sallow. And muddy. And ill to behold. 


Now the High Born Lady came toa Wise 
Magician. ““What,”’ quoth she, “‘must I do 
for my Complexion? For as it is, no Suitors 
come to my Father's door.” 

The Wise Magician tapped his nose. 
“My child,” he said, “‘listen well; on the 
seventh day of the seventh month, you 
must brew a lotion from mulberry leaves, 
goat's milk, and the wings of a bat. Apply 
this to your complexion. And in the mean- 
while eat no viands that offend the stomach, 
and walk each day to the highest point on 
your Father's lands, and rest from dark till 
sun-up.” 

It chanced that a year from that day the 
High Born Lady rode afield and met with 
the Wise Magician trudging at the road- 
side. “I see,” quoth the Magician, looking 
on the glowing freshness of her counte- 
nance, “that my magic lotion brought you 
beauty.” “Nay,” said that Lady in confu- 
sion, “for after a period in which I spurned 
rich fare, and walked until my blood was 
tingling, and slept soundly through the 
night, Se some strange reason I was so be- 
sieged by Suitors that my Father compelled 
me to make selection, so that he might have 
peace. And when the time came for me to 


= 

" HAT beverage do you take 

at mealtime?” is the first 
question asked by a great skin spe- 
cialist whose clientele is listed, for the 
most part, in New York’s Social Reg- 
ister. He is a Wise Magician of the 
present day. He knows that loss of 
sleep, nervousness and disturbed di- 
gestive organs ruin more fine com- 
plexions than any “magic” will ever 
repair. 

He recommends sensible diet, sleep, 
exercise and avoidance of beverages 
containing caffein. More and more it 
is becoming the fashion among New 
York’s social elect to order Postum. 
You will find it listed on the menus in 
the smartest hotels. It is made of 
whole wheat and bran, roasted to 
bring out the rich, delicious flavor. It 
gives the enjoyment of a hot drink, 
with none of the penalties of caffein. 
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brew the lotion, my Lord did forbid me, 
saying that he feared a Complexion lovelier 
than mine would be the cause of strife 
throughout the Realm.” 

“I fear that magic will fall upon evil 
days,” mused the Magician, “for I have 
become much too free with Wisdom.” 


e 
Try it for thirty days—long enough 
to see results! Accept the offer of 
Carrie Blanchard, famous food dem- 
onstrator: 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“I want to give you one week’s supply of 
Postum, and my personal directions for pre- 
paring it, to start you on the thirty-day test. 

“Q@r if you wish to begin the test poses get 
Postum at your grocer’s. It costs much less 
than most other hot drinks—only one-half 
cent a cup. 

“For one week’s free supply, please indicate 
on the coupon whether you prefer Instant 
Postum, prepared instantly in the cup, or 
Postum Cereal, the kind you boil.” 

© 1926,P. C. Co. 








P.—F. J. 10-26 
Postum Cerzat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, one 
week’s supply oe 
Instant Postum .:... C1 Check 
(prepared instantlyinthecup) which you 
ostum CEREAL .... - O) prefer 
(prepared by boiling) 





Postum is one of the Postum Cereal Company Pro- 
ducts, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties 
Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, Post’s 
ran Chocolate, Jell-O and Swans Down Cake Flour. 
Your er sells Postum in two forms. Instant. Postum, 
made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. tum Cereal is 
also easy to make, but ‘should be ed 20 minutes. 


po PIU AD PEE TES MES CORALS | 
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City Sse SERRE 


In Canada, address Canapv1an Postum Cereat 
Co., Ltd., 45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ont. 





























































































HEUMATISM, neuritis and other 
kindred ailments frequently fol- 

low pyorrhea, the dread disease of the 
gums. Yet carelessness makes pyor- 
thea all too prevalent. Four out of five 
suffer from it after forty, and many 
younger, according to your dentist’s own 


figures. 


To be among the fortunate few who 
escape pyorrhea, begin at once using 
Forhan’s for the Gums. If used regularly 


and in time, Forhan’s prevents or checks ain, mot to cause iS i 
pyorrhea and safeguards your health. it. He won't hurt oS 
; . 1aF you, if you go visit <i 
It contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid, - bs 
: ; him often enough. 
which has been used by dentists for the signe him examine rcs: 
last 15 yearsin the treatmentofpyorrhea. your teeth and gums 
It is a pleasant, cleansing dentifrice that at least twice a year 
the entire family likes. ~ keep them healthy. 
° 5 e may prevent 
Today is none too soon to start brush perc! easy A tt Ae 


ing your teeth with Forhan’s, Buy a tube 
right away and don’t give pyorrhea a 











infections. 


chance. All druggists, 35c and 6oc in tubes, 


If your druggist does not have Forhan’s in stock, send us his 
name and address and we will mail you a trial tube free 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., Forhan Company, 196 6th Ave., New York 


More than a tooth paste—it checks Pyorrhea 


Torhanrys 


FOR THE GUMS 
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Rely 
on your 
Dentist 


Your dentist 
wants to prevent 
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High School Course 


Te =. Years You can complete 
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Try our new Shaving Stick. 


A Banich Pimples 


Cuticura 


By’ Using 


Soap to Cleanse 
Ointment to Heal 











Oil your shoes 












Feet 


th BERGMANN 
SHOE OIL 


Keep your feet dry. 
Bergmann Oil 
waterproofs leather 
and keeps it soft 
and pliable. Makes it last much 
longer. Pays for itself many 
times overin greater foot com- 
fort and long life for shoes. 


At stores, or send 40c for full 
size 8oz.can postpaid. Address 
Theo Bergmann, 892_ Thur- 

man Street, Portiand, Oregon. 





Dealers—stock up now, Bergmann 
Oil is right —demand is growing. 


BERGMANN 
SHOE OIL 











New invention beats 
sweeper and all its attachments, — CECIL oat. Weg ce 
No electricity pape’. .& All E ONE DO 
wns only $2. Over half pn herds’ a 
profit. Write Morgan eaks in all utensils. ple 
airfield cure CO., Dept. 310, 


MICH. 
UR. SELL 
oven Lad Qe instantly 


pac! free. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 














Hallowe’en Games 
By Aunt Harriet 











ILL you please suggest new and 
simple games to play at a Hallowe’en 
party? Young Witch. 
A stunt party requires very little prepara- 
tion and could be carried out at any time 
or any place where enough people have come 
together. If the party is given in October, 
use Hallowe'en decorations, with witches, 

















Centerpiece for Hallowe’en table 


owls, black cats and Jack-o’-lanterns in evi- 
dence. The prizes and refreshments should 
also suggest Hallowe’en. 


A corking contest is not so easy as it 
appears to be. A hat is placed upside down 
on the floor, and about six feet away place 
a yardstick on which contestants kneel (in 
line). Each contestant is given three corks, 
which he tries to throw (one at a time) into 
the hat. Owing to the lightness of the 
corks, it is hard to gauge the throw. 


A soap-bubble contest might come next. 
For this hang an embroidery hoop in a door- 
way, provide soapy water and clay pipes 
and see who can, in a given time, blow the 
most bubbles through the hoop. 


A stunt contest comes next. The com- 
pany is divided into two sides, both of which 
are allowed a few minutes to take stock of 
their resources. They then draw lots to see 


which side should perform first. The other 
side then starts to count slowly, ‘‘one,”’ 
“two,” “‘three,”’ up to ten. If some mem- 


ber of the other side has not started to give 
a stunt by the time they count ten, one 
point is gained by the counting side. If 
some one starts to perform, however, they 
have to stop counting. They then take 
their turn to put on a stunt, while the other 
side starts to count ten. The stunts include 
any kind of possible entertainment from 
doing an athletic stunt to singing a solo 
or “speaking a piece.’’ After ten minutes 
of this, the side having the most points is 
declared the winner. 


The laughter test might follow. The men 
are lined up in a row facing the audience. 
The first test is to determine the musical 
quality of each one’s laugh, each one laugh- 
ing in as musical a tone as he can muster. 
The audience votes for the best one. Next, 
he has to laugh as long as he can without 
taking breath. The next test is for shrill- 
ness, and the last for the most contagious 
laugh. 


“Chin, chin, chin” is another stunt for 
the men, and is very laughable—that is, for 
the audience. A sheet is spread upon the 
floor and the contestants are asked to kneel 
on one end of it and then push a cotton ball 
(with which each one has been provided) 
to the other end of the sheet, using their 
chins as propellers. 


Initial stunts are funny, too; each guest 
is given a piece of paper on which he is asked 
to write his initials. The papers are’ then 
collected, mixed up, and passed around 
again. Guests are then asked to think of 
some ridiculous stunt, the words of which 





begin with the letters on the papers they 
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hold. These are written on the -papers, 
adding brief directions for their performance. 
When every one has done this the papers 
are again collected, sorted out and passed to 
those whose initials are written at the top. 
The owners of the fatal initials are obliged 
to obey the orders written on the paper. 
“‘Chester Grey,’’ who may be rather shy, 
is ordered to make “cute gestures,’ and 
Della White may have to do a “duck 
waddle,’”’ much to the amusement of the 
crowd. 


For an odd or even race have guests count 
off ‘‘one,”’ ‘“‘two,’’ ete., as for gymnasium 
work. The odd numbers form one line, the 
even numbers another, then, with shoulders 
high, arms outstretched and finger tips 
touching, the lines are measured, the longest 
line winning. 

In a pie-tin race contestants balance pie- 
tins on their heads as they run across the 
room and back to the starting point. When 
a pie-tin rolls off, the contestant has to drop 
out of the race. 


A basket-ball stunt requires a large clothes- 
basket placed in the center of the room. One 
after another the guests are blindfolded, 
placed six feet away from the basket, given 
a ball, turned around three times and told 
to throw the ball into the basket. Those 
who miss have to perform forfeit stunts. 


Matching partners for supper is the last 
stunt. The hostess hands a slip of paper to 
each guest. On each man’s slip will be 
written directions for the stunt he is to 
perform. On each girl’s slip will be found a 
description of what one man is to do. For 
instance, one slip will read ‘“‘bray like a 
well-known animal until your partner 
comes.’’ On a, corresponding slip given to 
a girl is written ‘‘You will know him by his 
bray.’’ At the signal every man has to do 
his stunt and continue doing it until he is 
claimed by his partner. The following 


stunts will suggest others: ‘‘Stand on one 
foot’’; ‘‘Nod your head and yawn”’; “‘Sing a 
solo’; ‘‘Make a low bow’; “Cry until she 


comes to wipe away the tears.” 





AUNT HARRIET wishes to give advice, sugges- 
tions and syrapathy to all Our Folks who are in 
doubt or in trouble, but only such answers as will 
benefit the largest number of people will be given 
here. For prompt reply, send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Aunt Harriet, this office. 


ac @ 


Dye To Renew Old Clothes 


With the return of school-days, mothers 
are busy making new clothes and remodeling 
old ones for the children. When the house- 
wife wants to make use of every available 
article of clothing, nothing will help to renew 
the appearance of old clothes more than the 
use of dyes. The household dyes are the only 
ones practical for the inexperienced dyer to 
use, and a few simple directions for using 
them may save disappointment. 

In dyeing silk and wool, acid colors are 
used, and these require an acid, such as vine- 
gar, to set the color. The direct cotton dyes 
require the addition of salt to set the color. 

Garments can be dyed in the whole, but 
best results will be obtained by dyeing in the 
piece, for it is necessary to give the dye a 
chance to get evenly into the fiber in all 
parts of the garment. 

Remove all stains and spots and wash out 
all starch, dry, then weigh carefully, to make 
sure that the proper proportion of dye solu- 
tion for the weight of material is used. 

The vessel used for dyeing should be tin, 
brass, porcelain, copper or agateware. 
Never use iron or galvanized iron. The 
vessel should be large enough to permit the 
goods to spread out without crowding. 
Have plenty of water in the dye-bath to keep 
the material well covered at all times. 

_ Have the dye-bath lukewarm when enter- 
ing materials. One-half hour should be 
taken to increase the temperature to boiling 
point. When dyeing wool or silk do not boil 
vigorously. Simmer wool for one-half hour 
at boiling temperature. Silk should be sim- 
mered just below boiling temperature for 
one-half hour. Cotton. fabrics. must 
dyed strictly in accordance with the direc- 
tions on the dye envelopes. 

Keep the material continually in motion, 
stirring with smooth sticks during the dyeing 
peooees to prevent spotting and streaking. 

aterials dry best outdoors, but not in the 
‘sun. The material should be hung ee 4 
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OW to sail off to the Land o’ Nod, and 

there must be a warm corner where 
Baby can change to his sleepytime clothes. 
There wé// be a warm corner anywhere if 
Mother has a Perfection Heater. Carry it 
to any chilly spot in the house and it 
radiates warmth in all directions—and at 
less than two cents an hour! Easy to 
handle. See it at any dealer’s—today. 


PERFECTION STovE Company + Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 


Chases Chills from Cold Corners 


ERFECTION 
Oil Heaters 
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Harvest brings its wealth and cheer 
But health must now be guarded. 





Always have your S-Bs near; 
Your care will be rewarded. 














1| Fr. | First Ford joke told 1905 
2/|Sa. | Major Andre hanged as a spy 
730 
3}Su. | Ten thousandth Ford joke told 
1919 
4|M. | Battle of Germantown 1777 _\ Local 
5| Tu. | Bustle denounced as “immoral Frost 
innovation” 1868 ; 
6|W. | New Moon 
7| Th. | James Whitcomb Riley born 
1853 
8|Fr. | Battle of Perryville, Ky. 1862 
9 | Sa. | Chicago fire 1871 ‘ 
10 | Su. | U. S. Naval Academy opened - 
1845 S. W. 
11 | M. | Lego’Mutton sleeves called ‘Saude 
“modern immodesty” 1901 winds 
12| Tu. | Columbus discovers America (/ gqynd 
1492 2 
13 | W. | Corner stone of White House \ rains 
laid 1792 
14 | Th. | Fimst QUARTER OF Moon / 
15 | Fr. | First unpleasantness between 
cat and dog 1000 B. C. 
16 | Sa. | John Brown’s insurrection 1859 
17 | Su. | Burgoynesurrenders at Saratoga 
1777 
18 | M. | Alaska transferred to U. S. by Clear 
Russia 1867 ° nd 
19 | Tu. | Fourth Liberty Loan over- / a 
subscribed 1918 colder 
20 | W. | Spain cedes Florida to U.S. 1820 
21 | Th. | FuLL Moon 
22) Fr. | First wireless telephone across 
' the Atlantic 1915 
23 | Sa. | Boy stands on burning deck1763 
24} Su. | Epizootic oe horse disease) 
breaks out in New York City 
1872 
25|M Baby gets a new pair of shoes 
after crap game 2016 - 
26 | Tu. | Erie Canal opened 1825 Un- 
27 | W. | Theodore Roosevelt born 1858 / settled 
28 | Th. | Last QUARTER OF Moon : 
29 | Fr. | Philadelphia chartered 1701 
30 | Sa. {4 John Adams born 1735 
31 | Su. | Hallowe'en y 





with Smith 
Brothers 
| 


Ripe Wisdom Proved 
Over and Over Again 


First fall 

at ay OTHERS are wise. They 
< ter red know that even the 
Con h smallest irritation in the 
feaie throat is dangerous. Coughs, 
—— colds, bronchitis, and more 
serious diseases often get their 
start in the throat. That is 
‘ why Mother wisely keeps 
Smith Brothers’ cough drops 
{ Health handy for the youngsters and 

hint: Keep| the grown folks alike. 
rubbers and | Everybody really likes Smith 
Broth Brothers’—they taste good. 
a i And they bring immediate 
on relief. Slip one in your mouth, 
oo “! and immediately the irrita- 
—— tion is soothed, the phlegm 


clears up, your throat feels 
cool, breathing is easier, 
speech is clearer, your cough 
is gone. 

Guard 
ainst 
changing 

weather 


For 79 years more and more 
people each year have dis- 
covered that Smith Brothers’ 
cough drops prevent and re- 
lieve coughs and colds. One 


- billion were used last year. 
Cough 
Drops 


Two kinds: S-Bs (licorice) and 
Menthol (in the orange box). 





+5. B. 
Time for COG DROPS. 
warmer Pat. 
clothes and cmenreren 
— , oe +8 Oe ow 
rothers 

Cough SECO 
Drops 


“The cheapest health c 
insurance in the world.”’ 














SMITH BROTHERS 


COUGH DROPS 


FAMOUS 
SINCE 1847 
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94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 








A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better than 
gas or electricity, has been tested by the U. 
5. Government and 35 leading universities 
and found to be superior to 10 ordinary oil 
lamps. It burns without odor, smoke or 
noise —no pumping up; is simple, clean, 
safe. Burns 94% air and 6% common 
kerosene (coal oil). 


The inventor is offering to send a lamp 
on 10 days’ trial, or even to give one to 
the first user in each locality who will hel 
him introduce it. Write him to-day for full 
particulars. Also ask him to explain how 
you can get the agency, and without ex- 
perience earn big money. 


J. B. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 





Farm Journal Dress Patterns 


12 cents each 
Patterns are postpaid; send coin. Send 15, cents 








in coin for our up-to-date 1926-27 Fall and Winter 


NEW LAMP BURNS | GERMAN WAR GLASSES 


Postpaid 


For pron igs 5 motoring, races, sighting 
stock, bird and nature study, etc. 


_ We have been fortunate in making connections 
with one of the best German optical manufacturers 
for an additional supply of these German War Glasses, 
which have proved so popular in this country. 

A conservative §20 value. The same efficient all- 
purpose field glass built for war use, according to 
strict military specifications for German Army Officers. 

Day and night lenses—dust and moisture-proof — 
40 m. m. objective, giving large field of vision— 
pupillary adjustment. 

a | with leather neck straps and lens cover. 
Inspected, tested, and guaranteed in perfect condition. 

Shipped Promptly, posteetl. on receipt of check or 
money order for $9.85. Positive guarantee of full cash 
refund if not satisfied. Order your field glasses today. 


SWIFT & ANDERSON, Inc. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS 
Largest importers of field glasses in America 
9%6 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 





$9.85 














5572, 
5615. 


5594. 
5577. 


5583. 
5593. 
5588. 


5621. 
5602. 


5612. 


5250. 
5599. 


5264. 
5624. 


Patterns for Fall and 





Winter 
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Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 inches bust measure. 

Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 4 sizes: 
14, 16, 18, 20 years. 

Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 
Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 inches bust measure. 

Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; me- 
dium, 38-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 
inches bust measure, 

Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 
Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 4 sizes: 
14, 16, 18, 20 years. 

Girls’ School Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 
Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 inches bust measure. 

Dress for Stout Figures. 9 sizes: 38, 40, 42, 
44, 46, 48, 50, 52, 54 inches bust measure. 
Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 
Men’s Lumber Jacket. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46 inches chest measure. 

Ladies’ Nightdress. 7 sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44, 46, 48 inches bust measure. 

Boys’ Suit. 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 






























Cotpicg. containing 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ 
and child 













Philadelphia, Pa. dvertisement. 






MONEY * 


ren’s patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. TAKE ORDERS for 

sure to give number and size of pattern wanted. . A pa meng eyed 
Please do not send stamps. Send all orders to maxe BIG Local ts wanted. Ali 
Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, S edeaieh Good tor combine. 





SOVELTY CUTLERY CO., &- 147Canten, Obie 


Prices of patterns obtainable from The 


Farm Journal will be found in first } 


column on this page 
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. 
The Care of the Hair 


By the Beauty Editor 











ODAY, as never before, well groomed 

hair is essential to a smart, up-to-date 
appearance. With bobbed hair, sleek, 
tailored heads are the rule; and even if the 
hair is worn long, it is so simply arranged 
that the appearance of the hair itself must 
be above criticism. Rough, dull, dusty heads 
are not permitted nowadays. 

It takes but a few minutes a day to keep 
the hair looking its best. The main thing is 
to be systematic about it. It doesn’t do your 
hair a bit of good to give it all kinds of atten- 
tion for a few days, and then neglect it for a 
week. Make its care as much a part of your 
daily routine as brushing the teeth. You 
will be well repaid in seeing your hair grow 
silkier, more lustrous and easier to dress. 

Regular shampooing, of course, is of first 
importance to the health of the hair and 
scalp. There can be no fixed rule for the 
frequency of the shampoo, because conditions 
are different in each case. If the hair is 
exposed to a great deal of dust and dirt, 
once in ten days is not too often. If the scalp 
is dry, once in two or three weeks is sufficient. 
Doctors do not agree over the shampooing 
of oily hair. Some declare that frequent 
shampooing stimulates the oil glands to 
greater activity, while others claim that the 
excessive oil is due to bacteria which must be 
removed. If ashampoo once a week does not 
help, try shampooing once in two weeks. 
And no matter what course you pursue, pay 
strict attention to your diet, avoiding sweets, 
rich and starchy food, and pork. 


Ei water as hot as you can comfortably 
stand and a mild, freely lathering soap 
or one of the liquid shampoos which are now 
on the market and which are so convenient 
to use. These shampoos rinse out more 
easily than cake soap. Wet the hair thor- 
oughly before soaping and use enough soap 
or shampoo to get a thick lather. Rub and 
knead the lather thoroughly into the scalp. 

Rinse in clean water, then soap the head 

again and work the lather into the scalp and 

through the hair as you did the first time. 

The first soaping loosens the dead cuticle, 

hardened oil and dust. The second brings 

out all the color, sheen and sparkle. If the 
hair is excessively oily or very thick, it may 
be well to lather the head a third time. 

Rinse in warm water until the last water 
is clear. If y ou find that cake soap sticks to 
the hair and is difficult to rinse out, make 
a stiff lather in the wash-basin by allowing 
the cake to dissolve in the water, and wash 
the hair in this. In sections of the country 
where the water is hard, a troublesome 
sticky scum of insoluble soap will be de- 
posited on the hair. The juice of two lemons 
added to the water, after the hair has been 
thoroughly rinsed, followed by rinsing in 
clear water, will remove this sticky curd and 
leave the hair soft and fluffy. 

Dry the hair in the sun if possible, as the 
sun acts like a toaic on the scalp. Do not 
brush or comb the hair until it is thoroughly 
dry, as it is easily stretched and broken 
when wet. 

Now for the daily care of your crowning 
glory. At least ten minutes each day should 
be devoted to massaging the scalp and brush- 
ing the hair. Both help to stimulate the 
circulation on which the life of the hair 
depends. Brushing also gives a beautiful 
sheen and luster to the hair. To massage, 
press the fingertips of both hands firmly 
against the scalp and move in little circles 
over the skull. Begin at the edge of the hair 
and work upward to the crown all around. 
Do not rub the hair roots; just move the 
sealp itself, lifting the fingers each time you 
progress to a new spot. When you have 
gone over each inch of your head in this 
way, take your hair brush and brush firmly 
from the crown down to the ends of the 
hair, then from underneath up and out to 
the ends. 

_ 

Letters asking questions concerning beauty and 
the care of the body can not be answered in The 
Farm Journal rt Menon all —_. letters thus: 
Health and Beauty ee e Farm Journal, 
Washington Sansre, F i, and, end Pa. Write 


briefly, with ink ose stamped 
and ahictasal ano —— for re ply. 














The habit of removing film twice daily from 

the teeth by Pepsodent is widely urged by 

dental authorities because of its unique thera 
peutic and prophylactic powers. 








The Film Danger 


To which authoritative dental opinion 


ascribes many tooth and gum disorders 


To cultivate tooth clearness and firm healthy gums. This way of 
combating film on teeth is advised by many authorities 


HAT many of the commoner 
tooth and gum troubles, and 
most cases of so-called “off-color” 
teeth, are due to a film that forms 
on teeth which ordinary brushing 
does not successfully combat, is 
the consensus of dental opinion. 
Run your tongue across your 
teeth, and you will feel this film— 
a slippery sort of coating. Film 
absorbs discolorations and thus 
makes teeth look dull and dingy. 
It breeds germs and bacteria and 
invites tartar, decay and pyorrhea. 
It is a menace to tooth and gum 
health that must 
be constantly 
combated. 


Thus dental au- 
thorities now seri- 
ously urge that film 
be removed at least 
twice every day — 
in the morning and 
at bedtime. One 
ean’'t expect glis- 





tening teeth and proper gum protec- 
tion unless this be done regularly. 


To do so obtain Pepsodent—a special, 
film-removing dentifrice most dentists 
favor. It curdles the film, then removes 
it and polishes the teeth to high lustre 
in gentle safety to enamel. It combats 
the acids of decay. It acts, too, to firm 
and harden the gums; thus meeting, in 
many ways, the requirements of modern 
dental findings. 


Old-time dentifrices did not adequately 
fight film. That is why this modern pro- 
tective way, as a twice a day habit in 
your home, and at least twice a year 
calls on your dentist, are being so widely 
advised today. 


Accept Pepsodent test 


Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. Brush 
teeth this way for 10 days. Note how 
thoroughly film is 
removed. The teeth 
gradually lighten 
as film coats go. 
Then for 10 nights 
massage the gums 
with Pepsodent, the 
quality dentifrice, 
using your finger 
tips; the gums 
then should start 
to firm and hi&irden. 





FREE—Mail coupon for 10-day tube to The Pepsodent Company, 


Dept. 892, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, Ill, U. S. A, 








PMO li ian Sie 


Only one tube to a family 2273 
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A new way 
to choose 
Face Powder 





Wuen you buy Face Powder, are 
you always satisfied that its tint 
is the best for your skin? 

There is really only one way to 
tell—Powder on your face, exam- 
ined in a good mirror so you can 
see Clearly if the tint harmonizes 
with your complexion. 

Armand now offers a way for 
every woman to find her most be- 
coming Face Powder—to try, in her 
own home, at her own leisure, by 
day and evening light—different, 
beauty-changing tints. 

Write Armand, enclosing twenty- 
five cents and coupon below. You 
will receive the new Armand Beauty 
Test Packet, with Armand Cold 
Cream Powder in four different tints, 
two new shades of Armand Rouge 
and three Creams—the new Armand 
Eau de Cologne Cleansing Cream, 
Armand Cold Cream and Armand 
Vanishing Cream. 

Use this packet to find your most 
becoming Face Powder. Try -first 
one, then another tint. You will 
be surprised at the difference— 
the pleasant change just one tint 
darker or lighter can make. 





Price $1.00 


ARMAND 


Cotp Cream Powper 
in the pink and white checked bat box 
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ARMAND—DES MOINES 8 
Please send me the Armand Beauty Test Packet 
with four different tints of Powder, beauty acces- 
sories and the new Armand Eau de Cologne 


Cleansing Cream, including the interesting book- 
let, entitled “The Creed of Beauty.” 1 enclose 
25 cents, 


Name. oc voce cc cccccvescvosescccsccs socccece 


























Nuts To Crack 
By Sam Loyd 











How Old Is Jones? 


ONES is the “big frog’’ in Sparkletown, 
.) and as he stood on Main Street the other 
day talking to some of his employees, a knot 
of his friends on the opposite side were dis- 
cussing his career and marveling that so 
young a fellow could have gone so far in the 
business world. 

“‘How old is he?’’ asked one of the group; 
“T should guess that he is in his early thir- 
ties.”” ‘“You’re quite right,’’ remarked an- 
other, “for I happen to know that he is 
exactly twice as old as his wife was when 
Jones was six years older than his wife is 
today, and today their combined ages 
amount to 54 years.” 

Now from that morsel of town gossip we 
have a neat little problem. Who can figure 
out how old Jones is? 


A Charade 


When the wintry tempests roar 
Hoarsely ‘round the cotter’s door, 
My cheerful whole its comfort lends 
And for his labor makes amends. 
Curtail and you perhaps may see 
That good or ill proceeds from me; 
Fountain of virtue or of strife, 
I cheer or sadden mortal life; 
The extreme letters sweep away, 
And I'll receive what’er you say. 
What is the word? 
A Biblical Quiz 
Who played the harp to please King Saul? 
What city saw the birth of Paul? 
What Hebrew King was called “The 
Preacher?”’ 


Who sat at the feet of Gamaliel, the 
teacher? 


Concealed Geography 


Find the name of a city in a foreign country 
which is concealed in each of the following 
sentences: 

At least beauty rewards the eye, which 
virtue does not always do. 

Permit me, Madam, as custom sanctions, 
to salute you. 

Count Dimitri polishes his own boots 
since the war. 


A Roman Tragedy 


In their given order, write down words to 
fit the following definitions: 

“Filthy money’’; a big ferocious cat; a 
goodly number; a great canal; to wander. 

Now if the line is composed of the correct 
words, words to fit the following definitions 
ean be struck out: 

A European country; a tin receptacle; a 
spar; a beam of light. 

The letters that remain, in their regular 
order, will spell the name of a Roman lady 
whose suicide led to the expulsion of the 
Tarquin kings. 


ANSWERS TO SEPTEMBER PUZZLES 


Trailing a cameloid: Words set down: Gun, 
jaguar, own, acomia, smash, out. Words 
struck out: Gunja, row, miasma, shout. 
Remaining word: GUANACO. 


A Charade: The word SHELL beheaded 
becomes HELL, and again, ELL. 


Riddles to guess: 1. Because they are seedy 
(CD). 2. When they work with a will. 3. 
When he draws a conveyance. 4. He might 
be called ‘‘the widow’s mite.” 


Heard at the market: The big gobbler 
weighed 15 pounds and cost 50 cents per 
pound. The smaller turkey weighed seven 
pounds, at 55 cents par pound. The rabbits 
weighed eight pounds, and cost 25 cents per 
pound. 


Hidden towns: Adel, Ames, Boone, Madrid. 


Fish for the family: If we assume that 
Bella’s young man caught no fish, then the 
others might have landed a total of 51, to 
conform with the data. Mr. 8. and Mrs. §. 
each caught ten; Tommy caught 16 and 
Bella caught 15. 


“Begin (hristmas “Work 





Fip Sing,” the convenient 
undry pincushion 

These and many other 
practical designs for gifts 
and bazar work are shown 
in our new Sewing Book 
No. 15 with pattern sheet 
m , , for 5 of the most attractive 
Pretty Polly,” articles. All are made or 


@n ingenious “ . 
Sewing Case trimmed with 








WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


Send 10 cents in stamps 


for book and three-yard sample in fast color 
percale in any one of the foilow- 
ing colors: Yellow, Peach, Linen, : 
Gray, Light Blue, Orange, Red, WRIGHT'S 
Navy, Lavender, Old Rose, Pink, BIAS FOLD TAP 
Copenhagen,Reseda, Brown,Black. al LD TAPE 


Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co. 
Manufacturers 
Dept. 336 Orange, N. J. 
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-@lmy baby * 


was choking 
with Croup’ 


writes a mother on a Texas ranch. 


“The doctor had to come 14 miles, While 
waiting I found a package of Luden’s. In des- 
peration, I quickly crushed two Luden’s, and 
with a tablespoonful of hot water, made a 
tasteful syrup that he eagerly swallowed. 
When the doctor arrived the baby was sleep- 
ing soundly.” . (Original letter on file.) 


Another mother in North Carolina writes 
that Luden’s stopped hiccoughs for her7-year 
old daughter after other means failed. An 
Arizona mother writes that Luden’s relieves 
whooping cough. Hundreds of interesting 
letters on file tell remarkable stories of quick 
relief for nose, throat and chest given by the 
exclusive menthol blend in Luden’s Cough 
Drops. In the yellow package —5c~every- 
where. 












































LUDEN’S MENTHOL COUGH DROPS — 


























ASSOCIATED PHOTO, Box 1463-K, Cincinnati, © 








One Kodak roll film developed; 6 fine Glo 
Prints; only 15c. 





AMAZING TRIAL OFFER! 
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The State Troopers 


Continued from page 34 











miles from the scene of the crime. By 8.25 
this trooper on his motor pulled up in front 
of the bank, after having ridden three miles 
of state road, and five miles of dirt road. He 
immediately cleared the bank, protected all 
finger-prints, and phoned for the lieutenant 
out of Baltimore headquarters, who imme- 
diately tore to the scene with a finger-print 
expert. The captain was located 150 miles 
to the west, with six mountains to cross in 
his mad rush to the scene of the crime. 

Then the real work started: clue upon clue, 
finger-prints as aids to detection, further 
high-speed, high-grade work between the 
investigating department working through 
the automobile commission, and operating 
with other states, and then, bing—the first 
arrest, followed closely by three or four 
more, and the gang was rounded up com- 
pletely; all the work of the Maryland State 
Police Force. But the joke of it all was that 
after the Maryland troopers had gotten the 
men, three other states claimed them for 
prior jobs, and about 99 years from now, 
after all the other yawning doors of the three 
other state penitentiaries have been satisfied, 
Maryland will probably get her turn at the 
gang. Oh, I almost neglected to state that 
the Maryland State Police Force also un- 
covered the securities way up in Boston 
some months later, and these have all been 
secured and returned to the bank from 
which they were stolen. 


HAVE ridden with a detachment of 

troopers as they rode through the country, 
and were suddenly called upon for duty. All 
thought of their spic-and-span uniforms and 
equipment was forgotten in the leap into the 
burning home, and to the assistance of the 
lonely, aged man they found there, trying 
his feeble best to extinguish the fire, and to 
save his chattels. It was good to see the old 
man’s heartfelt gratitude as he expressed it 
to the fine, stalwart young troopers who had 
pitched in with such reckless abandon. 

I will tell you one more story still further 
illustrating the tremendous efficiency of 
these troopers riding the lonely roads. By 
its peculiar geographical situation, there is a 
section of the state of Maryland, south of 
Baltimore, and southeast of Washington, 
that is peculiarly isolated, very sparsely 
populated, and with only one or two major 
arteries in the way of roads in and out of it. 
This section is peculiarly dependent upon its 
telephone and telegraph wires for connection 
with the outside world. 

One day a motorist, riding down through 
that country, was taken suddenly ill, lost 
control of his car, and in a trice it had 
crashed into an antiquated, wooden telephone 
pole. The impact broke the rotting pole off, 
and down it tumbled, carrying with it its 
burden of precious wires, which snapped one 
after the other under the sudden strain. In 
perhaps a half-hour, along came a Maryland 
State Policeman on his motor, patrolling the 
countryside. Taking in the situation at a 
glance, he rendered first aid to the sick 
man, dispatched him on to the nearest 
doctor, got the wrecked car off the road, out 
of the way of traffic, and then without any 
fuss or feathers, the young trooper reached 
into the tool-kit on his motor, got out a pair 
of pliers, and in a very matter-of-fact way, 
simply spliced the wires together, thus con- 
necting again with the outer world a vast 
section of the state which had been com- 
pletely isolated by wire over a half-hour, but 
of which it had probably been entirely un- 
conscious. The trooper’s report of this hap- 
pening was so terse and matter-of-fact that 
ve mdst difficult to get the story from it 
at all. 

I. am: wondering now whether you are 
satisfied with the sort of police protection 
you have out where you live. Are you 
willing to gamble your own life, and the lives 
of your loved ones, your funds, your safety, 
your all, on what you now have, or can you 
not, like others, see the wisdom, the sheer 
common sense of demanding for you and 
yours what the other big states of the 
country have demanded for theirs, and have 
gotten—namely,.a state police force which 
Spells ‘safety, protection, ‘confidence and 
Peace?’ 
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Remember the winters of your childhood? How you shiv- 
eringly dressed in cold discomfort? How rooms were 
shut off all winter because of the inadequate heating methods? 
Think of the comfort and health-protection you can now give your 
children—and can enjoy yourself—by installing IDEAL-AMERI- 
CAN Radiator Heating in place of old-time inefficient, heaters. 


ERICAN, |DEAL 


RADIATORS 


You can have all this comfort, health- 
protection,heating economy now. The 
present low cost and TEN-MONTHS- 
TO-PAY put this ideal heat within the 
reach of everybody. 


To conserve your family energy and 
strength, equip your home with an 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


ILIA 
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BOILERS 


IDEAL-AMERICAN Heating Outfit. 
Cellar not required. Automatic fire 
control maintains just the tempera- 
ture you want. Burn oil, wood, coke 
or ANY coal. Phone nearest heating 
and plumbing merchant today. Write 
now Dept. T for illustrated free book. 





812-822 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Sales Offices in all large cities in U.S. A., Canada and Europe 
Makers of IDEAL Boilersand AMERICAN Radiators and Ideal ARCO Hot Water Supply Tanks 





KEEPS the bore like new—~maintains resale value. 
ickly removes all primer and powder acid residue 


left by firing. Prevents pitting. Removes leadi d 
m foulin Your shotgun at rifle s  siem. 
en by War Dept. Send 10e 


in stamps for sample. Cleaning Gu 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 


2323 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mellin’s Food 
A Milk Modifier 

If your baby is to thrive, the 
needs of his little body must 
be met. He must have food 
for the growth of his muscles 
and tissues, the development of 


his bones and teeth, the main- 
tenance of bodily heat. 


Mellin’s Food properly pre- 
pared contains fat, protein, 
sugar and mineral salts,—ele- 
ments a baby needs for normal 
growth. 


Mellin’s Food and milk makes 
good, healthy muscle and tis- 
sue, sound bones and teeth, 
and maintains bodily heat. 


Write to us today for a Free Trial 
Bottle of Mellin’s Food 
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Burns 96% Air 
Amazing invention in table lamps— 
wall lamps — hanging lamps and 
lanterns. Brilliant, soft, mellow white 
light. Burns 96% air, only 4% cheap 
gasoline or kerosene (coal- oil). No 
chimneys to clean, no soot, no smoke, no 
odor, simple, safe—easy to operate. Lights 
with match. 20times brighter light than 
wick lamps at one-half cost. of 
the gr imp its in home and 
Gurm lighting of the age. Patented. 
H 
30 Da s’ TRIAL 
o risk, no ion. Try 
oda mand send it back not AGEN TS 
8a . Jus today for BIG MON 
this Liberal Tria! and Special pel 
Price Offer to quickly Intro- | If you want to earn big 
duce this light in your local- | money write me quickly 
ity. Be the first to send your | for sales plan. No experi- 
name and address. Write now | €nce or capital required. 
before you miss. this oppor- Outfit furnished to work- 
Soulte Siemdesmnes descriptive | Ts. Big season now on. 
entaleg of all styles say: “‘Send agents Spe- 
The Akron Lamp Co.  Sieese Ps Offer.” J. C. 
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SOUR YOUNG FOLKS « 


On witches’ night, when goblins talk, seen 
pov + When pumpkins laugh and kobolds walk, —~<2=¥h 
When ghosts are near, though never seen, ~~" 
We frolic, for it’s Hallowe’en 
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Ancient Hallowe’en Customs 


now celebrates Hallowe’en. Not that 

it is a national holiday, or a day off 
at school, but it is a fine occasion for pro- 
grams, meetings and parties; it furnishes an 
opportunity for clean 
sport and fun. 

Did you ever stop 
to think of its origin? 
When you see a lot 
of black cats, and 
witches, and ghosts 
with pumpkin faces 
hanging from _ the 
ceiling at a Hal- 
lowe’en party, what 
do they represent? 

Hallowe’en has a 
long history. Just 
when and where it 
started is not known 
—nor can we tell 
when the ghosts and 
witches became a 
part of it. In olden 
days, however, and 
even today, in some 
churches and coun- 
tries, the first day of 
November was cele- 
brated as the festival 
of All Hallows or 
All Saints. The eve- 
ning beforewas called 
Hallow-Even, known 
now as Hallowe'en. 

Various practises originated with this 
festival night in the different countries. In 
the old Celtic calendar this was considered 
witches’ night, which is probably the reason 


Minow « every section of the country 





Getting ready for Hallowe’en 


why the idea of goblins and spooks has been 
added to it. More or less superstitious folks 
still believe that spirits walk abroad during 
the dark hours of this evening. 

That, most likely, is what started the old 
practise of boys do- 
ing mischief on Hal- 
lowe’en. With some 
of the people actually 
afraid of supernat- 
ural jcreatures walk- 
ing about wickedly, 
the more prattical- 
minded jokers began 
playing tricks on 
their neighbors. As 
few in this country 
believe in ghosts, 
however, there is lit- 
tle room. for such 
nuisance nowadays. 

Our present cus- 
tom of having par- 
ties and getting to- 
gether on Hallowe’en 
dates back to the old 
English © apple-bob- 
bing parties. Crack- 
ing nuts at the old 
fireside, ducking for 
apples in a tub of 
water—these and 
other harmless little 
revelries comprised 
the English Hallow- 
e’en. Sometimes the 
youngsters would engage in games of a more 
or less superstitious character; there would 
be charms, for instance, to reveal the future 
husband or wife of the questioner. 





N animal’s tail is « ° 
A\ver useful part ot The Useful Tail 


its body. Most of you 

won’t doubt this if you have ever watched 
the horses swish flies on a warm summer’s 
day. Many animals make still better use of 
their tails than does the horse. We find the 
tail serving as shelter, garment, carrier or 
tool. It may be used as an anchor or sup- 
port; or it may indicate like or dislike, as in 
the wag of the dog’s tail. 

The tail of the South American ant-eater 
resembles a bush. He can spread it over his 
body like an enormous umbrella. Since it 
is his business to be abroad at all hours, 
pushing his way through the dripping brush 
and .ow shrubs of the jungles, this tail um- 
brella is of great service to (the ant-eater in 
protecting him from the moisture. 

The long tail feathers of the East Indian 
pheasants form a penthouse with sloping 
roof, beneath which the chicks huddle, 
warm and dry, during showers. Here the 
tail is a nursery. The same, of course, is 
true with our mother hens when they pro- 
tect their little chicks. 

No boy or girl who has ever observed a 
squirrel humped up on a cold day with the 
tail pressed close along its back, or a raccoon, 


fox or cat sitting with 
its feet wrapped in the 
furry ‘“‘boa’’ of its tail, 
can doubt that this is the putting on of an 
overcoat. Only warm-furred animals have 
bushy tails, and all these sleep curled up, 
with the tail acting as a blanket. These 
animals with heavy furs and bushy tails do 
not have to huddle so closely together in 
order to keep warm, as do many of the more 
thinly covered ones. 

Some animals breathe through the tail— 
that is, they bring their nose and tail to- 
gether, breathing air which has been warmed 
by passing throtgh the fur. In frigid cli- 
mates air warmed in this way is more suitable 
for the creatures’ health. We therefore can 
say that the tail serves as respirator. 

The opossum uses its rat-like wiry tail 
to grasp limbs and to help in climbing trees. 
When the young opossums are large enough 
to go out with their mother, soon after they 
are born, she tries to carry them through 
the tree tops. She struggles to climb about 
the branches as she is accustomed to do, 
but she often finds the tail of no use, for eight 
or ten squeaking opossums are digging their 
sharp toes into her fur and clinging with 
their own little tails [Continued on page 95 
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Farm Boys in the 
Sports World 
By Jack Werner 
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NE of the outstanding features of the 
season of 1926 in the American League 
has been the work of Emil Levsen, an Iowa 
farm boy | now pitching for the Cleveland 
“‘Indians.”’ One of his most recent perform- 
ances was the winning of a doubleheader on 
August 28. 
Levsen was born of a farm at Wyoming, 
Iowa, and as a boy assisted in all the work 














“Dutch” Levsen 


of the farm. After graduating from Iowa 
State College, where he specialized in animal 
husbandry, he entered professional baseball, 
and rose rapidly to a position of prominence 
in the major leagues. 

When the baseball season ends in the fall, 
Levsen returns to the farm in Iowa, where 
he and his brother are in partnership in the 
raising of purebred Hampshire hogs and the 
feeding of cattle for the market. 
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Continued from page 94 


tightly twisted around her tail, which is 
curved over her back, forming a hand-rail for 
the youngsters. 

You have all seen animals fish with their 
tails in the comic sections of Sunday news- 
papers. This made you laugh. But there 
really are some tail-fishing animals. The 
bat of Trinidad fishes in this way. It hangs 
its tail in the water and, as soon as the 
fish bites, throws it out and grabs it. 

A similar trick is used by the puma on the 
Patagonian pampas, which lies flat down 
when it sees a herd of guanacos (another 
trip to the dictionary) grazing toward him. 
As it lies down it wiggles its black tail up 
in the air'‘and some of the guanacos are at- 
tracted by this, and then the puma cat 
jumps quickly at the herd. Julia Wolfe. 
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The Wideawakes 


A Brotherhood of Farm Boys 
Brotherhood Chieftain, Charles P. Shoffner. 
Brotherhood Steward, Werner P. Meyer. 

Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 

Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pl . write name and 
dress, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now number 
53,483; 824 clans have been formed. Mem- 
bership Certificate printed in two colors, with 
gold seal attached, 10 cents. 
ag 7 Me eovire oa become a pore 
e eawakes, a ise to y T, 
to lend a helping ha eae pri believe in farm- 
ing, and to have a brotherly, love for farm boys 
everywhere. 
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FLANNEL SHIRTS 
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AND 
JACKETS 
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Just Look This Jacket Over 


Ever see a better made Flannel Shirt or 
Jacket? Or one as good? Note the style it has. 
Feel the splendid material. Mark the big, 
roomy cut —and the beautiful workmanship. 
There's quality for you! 


Then ask the price. Man, what a value! It's 
possible only because Big Yank is made by the 
largest makers of collar-attached shirts. We 
make millions of shirts every year. You get the 
savings that result from volume production. 


No matter what you want in a Flannel Shirt 
or Jacket, you'll find it in Big Yank—at $3 to 
$7. Every good style, pattern, and color. For 
boys, too, And you'll get the biggest money's 
worth in the market! 


Look Big Yank over — and satisfy yourself. 
You'll find it in your own community — good 
stores everywhere have it. Don’t be content 
with any lesser value! 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 





Shirtsor Jackets, you get 
same beautiful tailor- 
ine. roomy comfort, and 
to-the-minute style in 
Yank Flannels. The 

p. it thing for any need— 


=e sports, or dressiey CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








IRON FENCE FOR EVERY - PURPOSE 
Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on ” 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled prom 
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Fine Homeand180Acrc*| FOREST RANGERS 
Boos at Byioeet_ad Se Doliog eee 

idow’s sole $1850, half cash. Details oases free | Men wanting forest ranger, mail.clerk or other gov- 
Illustrated Ca‘ ernment rove feng write for particulars. 
STROUT A ', 255-FB, 4th Ave., New Work City. | MOKANE, 234 DENVER, COLO, 
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Make Amazing 
Gray Hair Test 


In 10 minutes natural shade begins 
to return. This test is free. New, 
colorless, water-like liquid 
makes this way safe and simple. 


RAY hair is proved unnecessary. A new 

eafe way, called Mary T. Goldman’s Hair 
Color Restorer, has been found to bring back 
natural shade—to remove the faded streaks 
and restore graying parts. 

Over 10,000,000 women have used it as the 
sure way to avoid detection. They urge it 
because it’s safe. Those who know will warn 
you not to use the crude, messy old-time dyes. 
This is clean and colorless. Will not wash nor 
rub off. You simply comb it through the hair. 

Gray hair lacks color pigment. This way 
takes its place, and gives the natural effect. 
If hair is auburn it will revert to auburn, If 
black, black it will be. 

Test it free if you wish. Simply write for 
special outfit. Or go to nearest druggist. A 
few cents’ worth restores color perfectly. Money 
returned if not amazed and delighted. 


! 
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Mary T. Goldman, 982MGoldman Bidg., 8t. Paul, Minn. 

Please send your patented Free Trial Outfit. X shows 
color of hair. Black...dark brown. ..medium brown... 
auburn (dark red) ..... light brown ..... light auburn 
Gight red)....blonde.... 
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BRIGHTNESS’ 


SUNLIGHT, 7S 


farahead of anything ever made. Ry 
Full 300 candlepower brilliance that othe 
lights every coner of a large room. 


Made on new principle. One big sturdy 




















mantle entirely surrounding generator and ALSO 
tied at both ends, insuring long life and steady 

glow. Lights with a match. Burns either RADIOLITE 
common motor or kerosene. The LANTERN 


safest, simplest lamp made. Nothing to go 
wrong. 


The 
New 


Gives pleastre to the 
makes the home bright and cheerful. 
Brighter than 20 wick lamps. Burns 
one-sixth thefuel. yen 
style with beautifu 
shade and nickel base. AGENTS MAKE 


Send No Money 


Get this lampfor your home to @ limited number of 
at a big saving by writing now. agents to make Big Money 
money—j 





Send no ust write for introducing 
Ccscrigtion and trial ofer— der lamp. Write quick. 
NOW. 


FF Id b> 
Radiolite Corp., 1953 Cold Spring Ave. 
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Club Work Pays Dividends 


By I. B. 


Boggs 
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through high school. Clarence, who 
lives at Hillsboro, W. Va., hopes that 
this pig and her offsprings will put him 
through college, too. The desire for a college 
education is the result of a little speech the 


. RED sow is paying Clarence May’s way 








Clarence and his pigs 


Pocahontas. county agent gave in the 
school which Clarence attends, back in 
1922. Before that Clarence had expected to 
leave school as soon as he was through the 


grades. . 
The county agent’s talk on club work got 
hold of Clarence. It gave him a vision of 


greater things. He joined the club the 
county agent spoke about and chose as his 
project a purebred Duroc pig. Since then 
Clarence has had his share of the trips and 
prizes with which successful club members 
are acquainted. A $100 scholarship, $120 
worth of pigs one year, $200 worth the next, 
and many little extras in the line of awards, 
have brought him a total of $657 so far. 

Clarence’s profit is just another proof that 
club work pays dividends. There are many 
4-H club members who do as well and some, 
perhaps, better. It is an answer to the boys 
and pirls who are undecided and ask, ‘‘Will a 
club project pay me?’’ It will if the club 
member has ambition and is willing to make 
use of his opportunity. 





A Handy Gun-Shell Match-Box 


F farm boys must carry matches in their 

pockets, they should by all means put the 
matches in match-safes. For those boys 
who like to make things, here is a practical 
way to make a home-made match-box which 
will keep the matches dry under ordinary 
conditions. You will need two discarded 
shotgun shells of different sizes. The out- 
side is an empty twelve-guage shell, while 
the other, which telescopes into it, is a ten- 
guage shell. These two shells fit nicely, and 
the rims enable you to open the safe easily. 

Put half of the matches in with the heads 
up and the other half with the heads down. 
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This may prevent accidental firing, and also 
makes the matches nestle together better. 
Dale Van Horn. 





The Foxes Have a Melon Party 


The farmer loved good melons, 
And he had a tiny patch, 

And the naughty little foxes 
Bethought them of a catch. 


The farmer’d gone to market, 
And oh! it was a sin! 

The garden gate was open 
And they quickly tumbled in! 


And such a lively frolic! 
They almost had to shout, 

The way they pushed and hustled 
To roll the melons out! 


Oh, dear! but they were luscious, 
And sweet as one could find, 
And mighty soon they vanished, 
With nothing left but rind. 


And just as they were wishing 
That they could find some more, 

They saw the angry farmer 
Approaching with a roar. 














And oh! but they were frightened! 
But each one softly pleads, 

“Oh! don’t be cross, good farmer, 
We'll give you all the seeds!” 
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The 4-H Leadership Contest 


The big $1,000 4-H leader- 
ship contest is over—that 
is, as far as the competing 
club leaders are concerned. 
But the judges’ job has just 
started. The entries are 
many and the judging has 
to be done accurately. We 
can’t promise when the an- 
nouncement of the winners 
will be printed. If it does not appear in the 
November issue, look for it in December. 
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Ship models have become very popular 
during the past few years. Boys who are 
handy with tools can learn quickly how to 
make them. A fine book giving sketches 
and complete directions on how to make 
models of a Barbary pirate ship or a Spanish 
treasure galleon, exact in detail, is ‘‘Ship 
Model Making,” by F. A. McCann. The 
book covers 129 pages, and contains dozens 
of diagrams, and two full-size sketches from 
which to trace the different parts. It is 
published by the Norman Henley Publishing 
Company, 2 West 45th Street, New York 
City, N. Y. Price, $2.50. 
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Any boy or girl can get a booklet on Jersey 
Calf Clubs free for the asking from the 
American Jersey Cattle Club, No. 324 West 
23d Street, New York City. 





















































Bird Laws Prove 
Their Worth 


By Alvah H. Pulver 











ACH winter since the enactment of the 

New York law against winter and spring 
shooting of wild fowl the number of ducks 
remaining North instead of finding southern 
feeding-grounds has increased. During the 
most severe parts of the winter, game pro- 
tectors see that the birds get plenty of food. 
Of his experience in feeding them, one of 














Wild ducks in Great Sodus Bay, 


N. Y., winter and summer 














the officials says: ‘At first the ducks were 
very wild when I tried to approach them, 
but they have become 
accustomed to me as 
a friend because I 





ri bring them  wmuch- 

* needed food. Now 
Xe é they follow the pails 
of grain, swim after 

~ me wherever I go, and 
wait for me to put out 


the food for them. At 
first I made them dive 
for the grain; but I 
tried putting the food 
on the edge of the ice 
and the plan worked 
fine. As many as 300 
or 400 ducks (canvas- 
backs, redheads and 
bluebills) feed at once 
like domestic ducks.”’ 
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The cut at the left 
shows a 50-room mar- 
tin house, nearly all 
rooms occupied. It 
Was sent in by our 
good friend M. C. 
Smucker, of Ohio. 
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The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 

The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 

to study and protect all song and insectiv- 

orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 

906,553 good folks have signed this. 

Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and. 20-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Colt~a Good Trapping Companion 


HERE’S good money in furs, Fox, otter, skunk—the skins of many 

animals found on your farm—bring good prices. And when you visit 
your traps, it’s always well to carry along a Colt—most dependable of fire 
arms, You’ll never find an experienced trapper without his Colt Revolver 
or Automatic Pistol. He never knows just what his traps may hold, 

The scene above is not untrue to life. And when such things occur, 
the Colt insures a double bag. But never trust to less than Colt accuracy, 
reliability and safety. A wounded animal of any size is not a pleasant 
customer to handle. 

Any Colt dealer will show you the various Colt models appropriate for 
farm uses, and explain Colt exclusive safety features—as important to you 
as the item of dependability. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MBG. Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Representative, Phil. B, Bekeart Company 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. al 





OLT 


Catalog No. 14 shows the com- 
plete line of Colt’s Revolvers 
and Automatic Pistols. Want it? 
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Army Special 


Send for new book ‘‘Makers of History” CALIBER .38 
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Banner.z:.Posts : 
GUARANTEE 


With every roll of American Fence your 
dealer will give you our writt2n guaran- 
tee that it will outlast or equal in service 
any other fence now made, of equal size 
wires and used underthesameconditions, 


Banner Steel Posts 


Railroad rail design—the strongest known form of construction. 
Large, slit-winged anchor plate roots firmly into the ground, 


See Our Dealer in Your Vicinity 


Other Sales Offices: 
Chicago, New York, Boston, Cleveland, Worcester, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Wilkes Barre, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
St. Paul ,Oklahoma City, Birmingham, Memphis, Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake City 























American Steel & Wire Company 
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Special extraordinary bargain. A brand new govern- 
ment O. D. wool blouse or jacket, made of heavy all 
wool serge and melton materials, of the finest quality 
obtainable. Neatly tailored, with four pockets and 
lined with khaki sateen cloth. Absolutely a garment 
that could not be manufactured at four times our 
special bargain price. Sizes 34 to 42, $1.98 plus postage, 
or 2 for $3.89 plus postage. 
Extra Sizes 44 and 46 > 3 


Genuine it 
Goats in 3 


Socks ye 


A genuine army regu- 

lation pure goats hair 

sock with knitted top and reinforced toe and heel. There 
is nothing that can equal them for warmth and wear 
combin They are of medium heavy weight, and 
are easily worth $1.00 a pair, special price 3 pair for 
98e plus postage. 
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SALESMEN 
WANTED 


— FARM JOURNAL now 
has an opening for several reli- 
able, steady men of good appear- 
ance for subscription sales work in 
all parts of the United States. 

The position open offers a wonderful 
portunity to the right man. It pays big 
money. It is permanent and offers a 
splendid future. 

Selling experience not necessary. Any man 
with common sense can succeed. 

The work is easy and pleasant. The sell-' 
ing plan is new, unusual and effective. All 
our men have to do is call on folks and 
take orders for the lowest priced, easiest 
selling proposition in the world. 

No time lost in getting started. It 
is our aim to give all our salesmen person- 
al training. Each has exclusive territory. 
Applications desired only from honest, 
truthful, respectable men who are willing 
to work six days every week and are not 
afraid of bad weather. 

State age, whether you have a car and 
when you can start. 


The farm Journal 


THE FARM JOURNAL 




















Sales Department Philadeiphia, Pa. 























Results. Promptness Assured. Send draw- 
ing or model for examination of Patent Office records. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St. Washington, D. C. 











The Wonderful Lover 


Continued from page 14 








to be the one that acquires me. I don’tlike 
guitars—" 

“Yes, you said that before,’’ he snapped. 
It was getting to be a very dressy little row 
by now. “Thanks for those kind words. I 
suppose it hadn’t occurred to you that no 
man with any bean would like ’em either, 
after he got out of his glee-club days, unless 
he were a vaudeville actor—which I’m not.”’ 

“Then why do you play on them?” 

I asked him this simple question with 
perfect blankness. I should think under the 
circumstances it might have seemed a per- 
fectly simple one. But it made him angrier 
than ever. 

“‘Because I thought you liked them!”’ he 
fairly shouted at me. ‘‘Because I thought 
you were devoted to romance, and all that 
sort of fool stuff! Because I’ve been trying 
like a dog to make you fall in love with me, 
ever since the night over home.”’ 

I gasped. 

“You knew how to play guitars before you 
ever saw me,” I said, “‘and—” 

“You know how Mother is,’ he said. I 
knew—that kind of plaintive, loving, hurt 
person has you in a 


from the guitar. I’m eastern representative 
of the Landon Wholesale Hardware Com- 
pany. I had charge of a branch in China, 
you know, and then I was a sort of traveling 
manager for them around Burmah and 
those places. I’ve been waiting around for 
them to locate me, and they finally did it 
last week.’ 

‘Far Cathay?” said I, faintly. 

“Far Cathay be—drowned! We'll live 
along here with Aunt Florrie, or get a house 
of our own, whichever you say. Oh, say, 
Emmy, have a heart. You will marry me, 
like a good girl, won’t you?”’ 

I took cover in the swing-seat. He fol- 
lowed me up, and stood over me again. 

“Of course,”’ said I. ‘‘How could I refuse 
such a wonderful lover?” 


THOUGHT I was saying it very sarcasti- 

cally, but apparently Pete (as he always 
afterward insisted on being called) didn’t 
take it in. He made one grab for m 
dropping down where he stood, so he coul 
get his arms around me better. “ And after 
that I knew my own mind well enough not 





clutch about three 


sg do anything about 
it 





times as firm as the 
ones who are frankly 
bossy. ‘“‘She’s kept 
me pinned down to 
that darn thing be- 
cause Father used to 
sing to it when they 


were young. And 
she told me you 
liked it. She told 


me you adored ro- 
mance. She told 
me—”’ 

‘Holy cats!" I said 
faintly. 








"Next thing we 
knew, Aunt Florrie 
had pushed the door 
to the living-room 
open with one foot, 
while she bore a 
pitcher of lemonade 
in both hands; and 
what she saw was 
evidently too much 
for her. She stood, 
frozen, with her foot 
holding the door, just 
nf Ex gloating. And 
y saw us, for one 





“And you, sitting 
around here looking 
like the other half of 
the sketch!”’ he said. 
And he stopped in 


Mrs. Newlywed: 





angry to grin in an 


Maybe that’s just the kind of dishes 
we are looking for. Let’s stop and 


the middle of being go in” 


fatal moment in the 
“Oh, John, dear! long mirror on the 
wall behind her—me 
in my white organdy 
and blue ribbons, 
with my waving 


golden hair tossed 








awfully decent way. 

I looked down at my chaste white organdy 
and blue sash, and in spite of the way my 
heart was pounding—I laughed myself. 

“‘Well?” said Lorraine. 

“Well, what?’’ said I, dishonestly, ‘‘what 
are you talking about, Lorraine?”’ 

“For goodness’ sake call me Pete, now my 
fatal mask is thrown aside!”’ said he. ‘Well, 
have I done anything about making you 
want me, with that blamed guitar, or 
haven't I? Oh, heavens, how could 
anybody?” 

> 


E dropped his head in his hands with 
such a genuine and perfectly ungraceful 
flop that I began to believe in him. 

“You haven't explained about vamping 
nine other girls,’’ I said, severely. 

“T’ve Bone when they telephoned me, if 
I couldn’t get out of it. And they always 
insisted on that accursed hurdy-gurdy thing. 
If you knew how I hated toting it ’round, 
as if I belonged to an orchestra! I love my 
pa but my hat, what she’s let me in 
or! 

‘“*Pete,” said I, firmly, ‘‘weren’t you ever 
really a Wonderful Lover?” 

“Of course I wasn’t!’ he almost howled. 
“T should think you could see that, by the 
way I’ve muffed this! They told me I had 
an awful handicap with Bill Deacon all over 
the place, but I thought if you liked my line 
and didn’t like his, maybe there was a 
chance I could land you.” 

Bill Deacon. . . Why, I had for- 
gotten all about Bill Deacon. Poor old Bill, 
that I'd thought my heart was broken by 
for life. Good old Bill with his set ways, 


‘and his views about Aunt Florrie, and his 


three chords on the piano 

“‘Pete,”’ I said, ‘‘what is your feeling about 
girls working to help their aunts?” 

“You mean you and Miss Florrie? I 
don’t know what else you could do, Em, till 
Nelse graduates.”’ He lifted his head out of 
his hands and stared at me eagerly. ‘‘Honey, 
that’s all right. I’ve landed a pretty fine 
job, when I was taking a few moments off 





softly about a star- 
tled girlish face; Pete on one knee in his 
white flannels, with his hair tossed, and his 
arms locked about me. . good heavens! 
Naturally, we made for different. corners of 
the swing-seat, but it was too late. Aunt 
Florrie had seen, and so had I, and—looking 
over one shoulder—so had Pete. He jumped 
up, and stepped backward, and put one foot 
through the guitar on the floor just as 
Aunt Florrie modestly retired into ‘the liv- 
ing-room and closed the door silently, as the 
guitar gave one dying bong. 

“Thank heaven!” said Pete, kissing me 
again for good measure. ‘‘Now get up off 
that seat, Emmy, and come on over to. New 
Rochelle. I’m going to park you in the 
jewelry store to pick out a ring, while I go 
and get my hair cut.’ 

And he left the guitar on the porch. 


ci 


Snow Helps Alfalfa | 


J. W. Bell, Pottawattamie county, Iowa, 
noticed last summer that a snow fence in the 
winter had helped part of his alfalfa meadow. 
Where the snow fence had caused the snow 
to remain between fence, and public high- 
way, alfalfa grew luxuriously all through the 
dry summer, while the alfalfa outside of the 
strip produced poorly because of excessive 
dry weather. 

The snow, melting in spring, .gaye.a good 
supply of moisture to the part protected by 
the snow fence that the road maintainers had 
set u 

“This matter of moisture is something 
beyond human control outside of the irriga- 
tion districts,’’ Bell says, ‘‘but it gives me 
an idea. We ought to leave a good .growth 
of the alfalfa every fall, not only for pro- 
tection, but for additional supply of. mois- 
ture in case the next season maybe dry. Or, 
one might select that field for alfalfa seeding 
from which the snow is not easily swept 
away. There are such on many farms, and 
they give alfalfa the advantage.” G. H. 












































A Shower-Bath for 


the Farm 
By R. E. Deering 











OTHING is more refreshing than a good 
shower-bath after a hard day’s work. 
The drawing shows a simple shower that 
ean be built quite cheaply on any farm. 
An old water-tank is set on a bracket 
which is fastened to one leg of the windmill 
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Bath House 


tower. A pipe leads to the pump by which 
water is pumped into the tank. Another 
connection leads from the tank to the 
shower in the small bath-house. The bath- 
house need be nothing more than a screen. 

Water pumped into the tank at noon will 
be warm for a shower at night if the sun is 
shining. Anyway, if it isn’t, a cold shower 
is more refreshing than a warm shower. 
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Peppermint Farming 
Continued from page 10 


Peppermint seems to bé remarkably free 
from diseases, and as a rule it does not suffer 
seriously from insect depredations. One 
planting of mint will continue in profitable 
condition for a long time. 

The mint stills in which the peppermint is 
distilled consist essentially of two or more 
large vats or tubs into which the mint hay 
is put to be steamed, a boiler to generate the 
steam, a condenser to condense the gnint 
vapor and steam as it comes from the vats, 
and a separator to separate the mint oil from 
the water. 

The yield of oil varies considerably with 
the season and with the different fields. 
Usually the yield varies from 25 to 80 pounds 
of peppermint oil per acre. Some of the 
best growers average about 40 pounds per 
acre for a number of years. If two crops are 
cut in a season, the second crop will gen- 
erally average 15 or 20 pounds of oil per 
acre. The yield of hay averages about one 
to one and one-half tons of dried hay per 
acre. 

One man can handle about the same acre- 
age as of timothy hay, although mint re- 
quires slightly more labor. The small bulk 
of the marketable product makes it con- 
venient and easy to care for. In years of 
high prices the oil is stored in the town banks 
for additional safety. Eight hundred farmers 
are raising peppermint in Indiana and 
Michigan. Some parts of North Carolina 
are adapted to the cultivation of pepper- 
mint, according to a recent statement by the 
State Agricultural College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Peppermint oil is used in a great many 
medicines and for flavoring confectionery, 
chewing gum and cosmetics. This market 
is somewhat limited, and there is a danger of 
overproduction if the mint is planted too 
extensively. If tightly sealed and stored in a 
ool, dark place, the mint oil will keep for 
several years. This practise is resorted to in 
periods of overproduction and low prices 
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“Master Craft Collars are flexible” 


LEGION 


HALLMARK ! 
SEMI STIFF COLLARS | 


are the big, new development in quality collars. They 
are superfine in appearance—ideal to fit well-dressed 
men. 


Master Craft Collars are made of a new, flexible, starch- 
resisting fabric. Laundry starching in the regular way 
produces the wrinkle-proof flexible finish. Will re- 
launder more than 30 times—twice as many times as 
the ordinary collar—the most economical collar ever produced. 


Made in three correct styles—LEGION, GLENDON and the new 
fall style ARGON — boxed in convenient 3-for-$1.00 containers. 


HALLMARK 


SOFT CRAFT COLLARS 
For those who wish a starchless collar, HALLMARK 
> Soft Craft are preferred by well-dressed men. Wide 
variety of shapes and fabrics—priced from 20¢ to 50c. 
Thoroughly laundry-shrunk—will not shrink or wrinkle. 


Made by Troy’s Master Craftsmen. Ask your dealer. 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO., iINC., TROY, N. Y. 
Makers of Hallmark Shirts 


As low as H.& Z.Wood Saws . 


$10 Lowest priced, most. practical] for 
farmers. Saws firewood, lumber, 

ts, ete. Ripping table ean be at- 
hed. ny tee— 
backed ane oe bond. Write, FREE 
CATAL all kinds saws, engines, 
feed mills, Ford & Fordson attach- 
ments, ete. —direet to P41 at lowest 
factory prices. H. & Z. Concrete 

‘ Mixer—lowest AB me with Babbitt bearings. 
HERTZLER & ZOOK CoO. Box 32 Betieviille, Pa. 
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Your Guarantee 
of Better Mantiles 


Don't Accept Imitations—see that the 
name ‘‘Coleman’’ is 6n all the Mantles 
ou buy! The'genuine High Power 
leman Mantles are made especially 
for Coleman Quick-Lite Lamps and 
Lanterns, just the right size, right 
texture, right shape to give you better 
light and longer service. Coleman Man- 
tles give the beautiful brilliance that 
has made these lamps and lanterns 
famous. Protected by U.S. Patent. 
Most economical mantles you can use 
—best by every test! Price “7 10¢ 
éach. _ Buy them by the box (1 dozen 
$1)—at your dealers. 
THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY 


ichi nsas 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO Los_ANGELES 
Canadian Factory: Toronto, CANADA (2870) 
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Work for the Farm Mechanic 








One-Man Cross-Cut Saw 
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bertical tion if the barrels are exposed 

| os’ 77? tothe sun. Rain-water is also 
ScishleI1195 apt to get into the barrels. 

The best solution to this 





etc. They are now a necessary part of the 
business of farming. As most insurance 
companies will not allow the storage of in- 
flammable oils in buildings insured by them, 
we often see barrels of gasoline and kerosene 
standing out under the trees. 


problem is to provide a small 
building for the exclusive hous- 
ing of these barrels of oil. A 
building twelve feet long and 
y eight feet wide will be plenty 
large enough for the average 
need. Itshould be about eight 
feet to the eave. The floor 
should be concrete. The roof 
can be quite flat if composi- 
tion roofing is used. The door 
should be wide so that oil 
barrels can easily be taken in 
or out. One window will fur- 
nish enough light. 








This is very 
injurious to the barrels, due to rust, and the 
cause of considerable waste from evapora- 








house can be 2 x 4’s for the studding and 
rafters. The sill should be 2 x 6, bolted to 
the floor by bolts which are set in concrete 
before it has hardened. Drop siding or 
bevel siding, painted in colors that har- 
monize with the other buildings, on the 
farm, can be used on the walls; or, if pre- 
ferred, the walls can be stuccoed. 

An oil-house of this kind should be placed 
at some distance from the other buildings. 
The barrels can be filled without taking them 
from the rack, as the oi) truck can back right 
up to the door, 

We have just such a building on our farm 
and find it to be just as necessary as any 
building on the place. It is a regular little 
Pe station’’ and is visited several times a 

ay. 



















































































| | Connectors _ The accompanying draw- The finished oil-house. Below, the floor plan. 
|  Afvode ines show an oil-house of the 
type referred to. In the floor 1. l24o0"” it 
j plan is shown how the rack for Pa we 
hb the barrels is arranged. It is mt N 
pMullddddddiihdeess YY HV EZ; made of two planks supported i : 
at the ends, also in the cen- — 
Pe ter. Boards are nailed to these 10 | o! ——4 
YF JFNHE use of a two-man cross-cut saw by planks between the barrels to keep qi | s 
one person is not simple, but it can be them from rolling when one is 7 “a RN 


done. A man I know uses the method 
shown and gets along without extra help. 

The saw rig is quite simple, consisting of a 
pivoted hanger for guiding the opposite 
end of the saw in a balanced position. This 
hanger is made from a 2 x 4, about ten feet 
long, the upper end of which is supported 
by one of the vertical posts in the barn. This 
connection is made to pivot, as also is the 
connection to the saw blade. The blade is 
inserted in a slotted end of the hanger and a 
serew bolt holds it in place. The saw frame 
is adjacent to this location of the hanger, so 
that the mid-position for the saw will be 
about central. 

The handle end of the saw is slightly ele- 
vated on the forward stroke to relieve any 
tendency to buckle, but this accomplishment 
is a matter of practise which the user will 
quickly acquire. G. A. Luers. 


Cleaning the Stable 


ESS expensive than a litter-carrier, safer 
than the old-fashioned hook, easier than 

the wheelbarrow. Manure can be taken 
out of the stable without disturbing the cows. 
The sketch shows how it is done. The 
drag can be made as long as the width of 








four cow stalls, 27 inches wide, made of 
tongue-and-grooved boards. A ring is weeee 
in the end to hitch the horse to. 
dimensions given are suitable for Se 
out every day or every other day, just as 
you like. Make a drag for every four stalls. 
The cows load it, the old horse hauls it 
out, even out in the field if you like. Witha 
little practise it can be unloaded very easily. 


Building an Oil-House 


AS REAT many gallons of liquid fuel and 
lubricating-oil are used each year on 
every farm in the operation of tractors, auto- 
mobiles, lighting plants, ga e engines, 


taken out. This rack should be ; 

about 18 inches from the floor, so 

that there will be plenty of room | 

under the faucets. ; 
The space under the rack can be 

used for storing axle- -grease pails | 
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RACK FOR O/L BARRELS -" 








and small cans of transmission- D 
grease, cup-grease, etc. 
The framing material for this 
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The Tariff and Its Friends continues trom pase 13 


My companion didn’t challenge these 
facts. He admitted that certain farmers en- 
joy effective tariff protéction. But, he said, 
for farming as a whole the case is different. 
He contended that our large export surpluses 
compel agriculture to do business in the 
main on a world-price basis, whereas industry 
is predominantly on a domestic basis. It 
can and does extract the last cent of profit 
from the tariff. ‘‘Agriculture,’’ he said, 
“could dispense with the tariff on what it 
has to sell, if it eould get what it has to buy 
in a free market.” 

a about that?’ I asked our economic 
expe 

Bou’ ll have to get part of the answer at 
the Department of Commerce,”’ he replied. 
“There is a lot of bunk talked about crop 
surpluses. You might suppose, listening to 
some of brs current chatter, that farmers 
are the o producers who have to contend 
with sad competition. We export only 
about 10-per cent of our farm production, 
and the proportion is getting less all the 
time. Compare that fact with what you 
will learn about. industrial exports from the 
Department of Commerce. 

“The dependence of American agriculture 
on foreign markets is less than it ever was. 
As a food-exporting country, we reached our 

ak in 1898. Then came a decline, which 

as continued, interrupted only by the war 
period, up to now. 

“Our population has grown at a faster 
rate than our food production. American 
agriculture is moving toward an import 
basis. Every step that way makes the tariff 
more valuable to the farmer. Eventually, 
protection .against foreign competition in 
the home market will be priceless to him. 


A Glance at Some Figures 


“One small dose of statistics, before you go. 
In 1901 our agricultural exports made up 
65.2 per cent of our total exports. By 1913 
the proportion had dropped to 43.6 per cent. 
There was an increase during the war to 


50.6 per cent in 1919, but after the war the 
downward trend was resumed. -In 1925 
agricultural exports dropped to 44.2 per 
cent, and for the year ended June 30, 1926, 
it was not much more than 40 per cent. 
‘‘Agriculture and industry, in short, are 
changing places in relation to the world 
market. Agriculture is exporting less, and 
industry more, all the time. Draw your own 


inferences as to what that has to do with the. 


tariff. Even strong McNary-Haugenites 
kn6w that tariff protection works only for 
commodities that are not heavily on. the 
export basis.”’ 

My friend shook his head as we walked 
to the Department of Commerce building. 
He remarked that it is evidently necessary, 
in pondering tariff problems, to consider not 
only what has happened in the past. but 
what is likely to happen in the future. As 
agriculture moves toward the import posi- 
tion and industry moves away from it, the 
former will have more and the latter less 
interest in the tariff. 


Industry and the Tariff 


“But how are we to know,”’ asked my com- 
panion, ‘“‘that the change won’t take a 
donkey’s age to come about? If the tariff 
is not really so important to industry as it 
is craeked up to be,”’ he said, ‘‘it is curious how 
solidiy themanufacturers asa class upholdit.”’ 
When we told him our mission, the expert 
in the Commerce Department smiled. “ 
have been wondering,”’ he said, ‘Show long 
it would take the farmers to wake up to the 
fact that the export-surplus problem will 
soon be Sodastelal rather than agricultural. 
Already we are exporting pretty close to 10 
per cent of our manufacturing and mining 
output. 
agricultural combined) incre from 
$1,394,482,000 in 1900 to $3,831,777,000 in 
1922. ‘That is not a greater percentage of 
our total production than before the war, 
but the volume is far greater. That is be- 
cause our production has been enormously 


Our total exports (industrial and _ 
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increased. Growth in industrial exports is 
chiefly vesponsible. 
“This country has increased the volume Dr. Aubrey R. Keirsey 
; of its industrial exports since the war, while 
j other important industrial countries have 
not, and that trade is sure to increase. We 
are largely financing it ourselves by exports 
of capital. Our new investments abroad in 
1925 totaled more than $1,000,000,000, 
bringing the total of our foreign i investments 
(exclusive of government loans) to the 
amount of $10,500,000,000, compared with 
about $2,250,000,000 in 1913. 

“In fact, we, must positively enlarge our 
foreign markets. Before long, industry will 
be more dependent on exports than agricul- 
ture. Industry, expanding steadily, is grow- 
ing out of the tariff, while agriculture is 
growing into it. If I were a farmer, I should 
figure not how much the tariff may be worth 
to me now, but how much it is likely to be 
worth to me in ten years. When agriculture 
comes to need the tariff, industry will be 


about through with it.’’ : y Blue=jay will enable you to wear the loveliest, 
What Does Wall Street Think ? Tas most extreme shoe styles without fear of corns 


bg a Snge to vf aoe Rent Corn . - 4 
elt friend said he wou ave been more 

impressed if he could see any loss of interest P rominent fe oot sp ectalist says : 
in the tariff on the part of important business 


lent tae interests. ‘*Experts are all right,”’ ce Don’t pare your own corns 99 


: but it’s the manufacturers who 
write the tariff laws.’’ 














I had nothing to say about that, but I “When Mr. Average Man uses safe home way—to remove a 
happened to have a bulletin issued by the th U Bi 1 
Chase National Bank of New York. “Te is a razor to tamper wit a corn, corn, sea ue=-jay Pp aster. 
meee, it oa, ‘to marcas an inadequate he is flirting with infection, en ee 
omestic market with a high tarifi so that 2 
American manufacturers may exclusively says Dr. Aubrey R. Keirsey,a The cool and soft pad fits 
ossess it.” Another bulletin issued by the well-known Philadelphia foot over the corn, stopping pressure 
ational City Bank of New York said: specialist. and pain at once. In-48 hours, 


“There are many people who recognize that 
the tariff has rendered great service in 
diversifying and developing our industries, 


the corn usually goes. But even 


“Amateur corn-paring is ex- 
rieaeh ot the most stubborn corn seldom J 


but who recognize that the questions of tremely dangerous. When corn- 

today are not the same as the questions of paring is needed—go to a chi- needs more than a second plas 
the past . Every act of Congress ae ter. Standard for 26 years. 
that makes the cost of livi ing higher is a ropodist. 


handicap on export business.” Such signal success tells its own 


That is how two great financial institutions But there is another way—a_ story. . . . Atall drug stores, 
view the tariff. It is true that the banking 
business is not the same as the manufac- 


turers and labor. Bankers want to get the e 

foreign debt to this country repaid, and co 
repayment can only be made in imports. _— 
Manufacturers and labor would keep all 


imports out, if they could. Nevertheless, 
our industries are not so dependent on the 























tariff now as they once were. It will become THE SAFE AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 

less useful to them as expansion forces them — 

to sell their- goods on the world market. ta i 
Exporting industries have to do business on f 









The Guide to Radio prices and Radio Quality. 
Our vast resources and radio experience have been 
utilized to assemble in one gigantic institution, the 
best and newest thingsin radio. The Randolph cata- 
log isthe t pa market place—a masterpiece of 
merchandising that befits our house— 


The World's 1 Largest Exclusive Radio 
Mail Order House 


CATALOG CONTAINS OVER 2000 ITEMS, 
from the most beautiful, fully equipped console 
radio set, down to the smallest part or tool for 
the set builder —kits, parts and supplies 
of every type and style. All beautifully Miluatrated 
and interestingly described. Also valuable data 
of today’s most fascinating and most wonder- 
ful achievement—RADIO. 


§-TUBE SETS AS LOW AS $24.90 
LATEST 1927 MODELS 
All Randolph sets are sold at Beery 4 low prices. oe 
matter what kind of set you wi matter how littl pas 
Pee want to pay— ou, ca select YOUR SET AT YOUR 4 = rr an 
“ roy gg ay RADIO A og tp 

WE SAVE You! MONEY radio exclusively : ie Union Ave., Dept. 31, Chicago, Il. 

and sell a tremendous volume of everything in 0. We g — a page, 1927 Radi 
a concentrate our buying power for the the benefit of our 5 . aoe d me— free—your #e - 

stomers. 
begin ' 
SEND FOR BOOK TODAY W6ca7st begin 5 Didiee 


tale wonderful pate Book. , Snaly send letter or ponies 2 
id this in catalog o o geurentesd 1s radio sets an 
supplies will come to you absolutely FREE. . Dirant ad Mite at: ia 0:6 60664 ¢:6 0m Sade 


RANDOLPH RADIO CORP.) 27.p................. Bias isin n dns 


180 N. Union Ave., Dept. 31, Chicago, ill. 5 Hire 































































Farming and Industry Trading 
countries than does industry. Many of our 
principal crops will not be on a domestic evebt— 84 Pag ge 
under federal inspection, and from 12 to 
goes abroad. Nor does it alter the fact that 
whether they want to give up the benefits 
wallop to industry. For it would hardly be 

No doubt industry, fer a while at any 

4 tion, and thus outgrown the tariff. But the 
tariff, as our economic development proceeds. 
growing population and furious competition 


a world-price basis, and tariffs mean little - —_—__—— 
Places 

For the time being, agriculture does a slightly 

basis for a long time, if ever. Foreign 

markets commonly take half of our cotton, AD yt Tele) 

a third of our tobacco, nearly a fourth of 

15 per cent of our pork. 

This does not alter the fact that only 
our agriculture is moving toward a domestic 
basis, while our industry is moving away 
they now get from the tariff, and the greater 
benefits they are likely to get from it in the 
possible to kick down the tariff on factory 
goods, without at the same time knocking it 
rate, would be hurt by destruction of the 
tariff. It is only in a few lines that industry 
point to bear in mind is that the natural 
tendency is for industry to profit less, and 
In these things it sometimes pays to take 
long views. Where you are headed is as 
from other countries, we are likely to find 
the tariff pretty handy for agriculture in the’ 


to them. 
Send For It 

: bigger percentage of its business with foreign 39 HY 

our wheat, about half the lard produced 

about 10 per cent of our total farm production 

from it. What farmers must decide is 

future, just for the purpose of handing a 

down on farm goods. 

has moved definitely into the export posi- 

for agriculture to profit more, from the 

important as where you stand. With a 

near future. 
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Young men 
wanted 


To a few sturdy young farm 
men—who want a chance to ad- 
vance and grow and prove their 
own abiliry—The Davey Tree 
Expert Company offers an ex- 
ceptional opportunity. Con- 
stantly increasing demand will 
create a limited number of open- , 
ings. Those young men selected 
will be thoroughly trained by 
the Company and given a per- 
manent position if they make 
good. The farm man, because he 
knows plant life and is used to 
vigorous outdoor work, is spe- 
cially qualified. If you are single, 
between 20 and 30 years of age, 
free to travel, healthy, industri- 
ous, having a good practical edu- 
cation, and able to furnish satis- 
factory references, you have a 
good chance to qualify. Pay is 
good at start, ad vancement as- 
sured on merit. We want only 
men who desire permanent em- 
ployment in a growing organiza- 
tion and will accept only clean, 
sturdy young men, thorough 
Americans, not afraid of vigor- 
ous outdoor work. Write for ad- 
ditional information and quali- 
fication blank to serve in place of 
geesenel interview. The Davey 
ree Expert Co., Inc., 673 
Federal Bidg., Kent, Ohio. 



























Gift Blankets and 
Auto Robes of Your 
Extra Wool! 


HAT better use could you put 


it to? Send us your wool and 
wé will make it up for you into hand- 
some, valuable Christmas gift blank- 
ets for a nominal charge. 
We do this only as an accommodation 
to wool growers. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money and wool refunded. 

Write for booklet explaining plan to Dept. O-10 


CHATHAM MFG. CO. 
Winston-Sacem, N. C. 











Piambing and Heating Supplies 




















Bath Roomezth 5g 


INSTALL THEM YOURSELF 

Full line of plumbing and og he supplies at 
savings. All made of mag mate- 

bigs brand mh e perfect. 


Hoc water mg and steam eg seals 


pt a ye etc. CS 
HOT WATER PLANT 723: $71.15( 
Send us sketch of your rooms for 


timate or tell us your wants. 
list on request. 
B. Karol & Sons Co. pe 
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Our Folks. 


constituting what we call 


two-cent stamp. 





What Do You Want To Know? 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted by a large corps of research investigators 
and practical workers and advisers, are at the command of each and every one of 
They are prepared to answer inquiries and give advice on questions re- 
ferring to any branch or phase of farm work, farm life, farm home, farm activities 
or general farm conditions (including legal, veterinary and medical matters), this 


National Service 


uestions are answered in The Farm Journal if of interest to the general reader. 
thers are answered in personal letters, provided the inquiry is accompanied by a 








Questions of General 
Interest 
Answered by Experts 
Clubroot of Cabbage 


Y cabbage is in very bad shape. 
Many of the plants seem to wilt, 
and the roots are swollen. What 
does this indicate and what can I do to 
prevent this trouble from spreading? J. J. 


Your cabbage plants are being attacked 
by clubroot. There is no cure, but you can 
keep it from spreading to other fields or 
from damaging your cabbage crop next year 
by taking the proper preventive measures 
now. Clubroot is caused by a tiny germ, 
invisible to the eye. Pull out infected plants 
and burn them. Do the same with all refuse. 
When harvesting your cabbage this fall, 
be careful that roots and soil are not carried 
to other parts of your land. Next spring be 
sure that you do not use your old seed-bed. 
Prepare a new one or, if-you buy your plants, 
be careful that they come from a disease- 


or a fiddle and a fiddlestick, if you please. 
The file is a hard ridge near the base of the 
wing, and the scraper is a small hardened 
section toward the tip. 

When Mr. Cricket is ready for the music 
to start, he holds his wings at an angle of 
about 45°, places the fiddlestick of one wing 
against the file of the other, then rapidly 
moves his wings from one side to the other, 
producing the familiar ‘‘chirp, chirp, chirp,”’ 
which we all know so well. 


ae, 


Veterinary Questions 
Answered by Dr. H. H. Havner 


Epileptic Horse 


I have a horse that appears to be subject 
to e ilepey. When driving, he con- 
tinually shakes his head, and in the three 
years I’ve owned him he has had two 
spells. Here are the symptoms: The 
horse stops, staggers, rears up, goes a few 
feet, twitches, falls down and seems to 
lose control of his limbs. 











The gentleman farmer putting more culture 
in agriculture 


The last attack was two 
years ago. I called our 
veterinary doctor. He 
claimed I had given him 
too much feed and not 
enough exercise, and he 
said it was blind stag- 
ers. He is a first-class 
arm-horse and I would 
do anything to cure 
him. et dey A 
The peculiar action of 
the horse is probably due 
to some nervous derange- 
ment, and as to whether 
it may be caused by pres- 








free bed. Find.a new field for planting, and 
put plenty of hydrated lime on it—say sev- 
eral tons to the acre. Clubroot will not 
occur on corn, grain, grass, beets, potatoes, 
etc., so that you can grow any of these in 
this year’s cabbage-field. If the field is at 
all moist, good tiling is necessary. 


Compost Heap 


Please print directions for making a com- 
post heap. TCP. 


Make a compost heap by piling a layer of 


. Soil on top of a layer of manure; then a layer 


of leaves or any organic matter; another 
layer of soil and some more organic matter, 
such as straw, stable manure, leaves, grass 
clippings, plant and meat wastes, ground 
bones, tree and shrubbery clippings, all 
piled and mixed and allowed to decompose 
during winter. This heap should be turned 
over twice during the winter months and 
applied to the garden in the early spring. 
Compost is one of the best lawn fertilizers, 
and helps vegetable growth when scattered 
over the ground around young plants. 


How the Cricket Chirps 


Could you tell me how a cricket chirps? 
Is the noise produced in the throat, or 
where? W. F. M., Wisconsin. 


The cricket is the master fiddler of insects. 
Only the males are able to make a noise, 
however, and whenever we hear the familiar 
chirp, Mr. Cricket is probably fiddling a 
love song to his mate. 

The noise is produced by rubbing the two 
upper wings together. Each wing is equipped 
with what might be called a file and scraper, 


sure on the brain or spi- 
nal cord, or to the clogging of one of the 
small arteries which lead to the brain be- 
cause of a blood clot, or to the pressure of 
an undue amount of fluid in the lateral 
ventricles of the brain, I am unable to say, 
A good stimulating grain mixture, *perhaps 
coupled with the use of a nerve and. digestive 
stimulant, would be the proper procedure. 
For a grain mixture use a combination of 
corn three parts, oats two parts and wheat 
bran one part, by weight. For a suitable 
nerve stimulant give a tablespoonful three 
times a day of the following mixture: 
Glauber’s salt one pound, soda one-half 
pound, powdered nux vomica three ounces, 
powdered gentian three ounces. 


Hog PP os 


One of my pigs suddenly lost the use of 
his hind legs and tcf eating, then the 
fore legs went bad. Some of his teeth 
became discolored. I had been feeding 
him boiled potatoes, milk and raw corn- 
mea] stirred into water. Can you tell me 
what the disease is, the cause and the 
remedy? If he recovers will the meat be 
fit for food? L.S. B, 


Lack of minerals in the ration may have a 
direct bearing upon paralysis of the hind- 
quarters in hogs. Calcium or lime is the 
principal element which should be supplied 
when correcting a ration faulty in mineral 
matter. You might try administering cod- 
liver oil, giving a tablespoonful twice a day 
in addition to a we!l balanced grain mixture, 
accompanied by some green alfalfa or clover. 
Finely ground limestone or slaked lime can 
be mixed with the feed in the proportion of 
one part to 99 parts of feed, or you can add 
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it to the ration each day, using about one- 
fourth pound at each feeding. I have seen 
many hogs in this condition that never 
made any definite improvement except in a 
small percentage of cases, and so I can not 
give you very much encouragement as to the 
improvement of this shote. About the most 
practical thing to do is to sell this hog to 
the butcher before he has lost weight, thereby 
getting something out of him for pork. If 
he is eating well there is no reason why his 
meat is not fit for food. 
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Legal Questions ° 
Answered by A. H. Throckmorton 


Title to Property Derived Through 
Will 
Where a father by will leaves real estate 
to his son charged with the payment of a 
sum of money to his daughter, what is 
eye oy: to show a good title in the son 
e 


so that he can sell and convey the prop- 
erty? Subscriber, Nebraska. 


The will itself when duly probated serves 
to evidence the transfer of title from the 
father to the son. The records of the probate 
court should show a proper settlement of the 
estate of the father. And when the son pays 
the amount charged on the property devised 
to him, this lien should be released and 
record of the release should be entered on 
the records of deeds and releases. 


Right to Gravel in Public Road 


If a public road runs through a gravel- 
bed, have the road authorities the right to 
dig up the gravel from that section of the 
road abutting on the lands of A and use it 
for the improvement of another section 
of the road abutting on the lands of others? 
Minnesota. Subscriber. 


Yes. The courts have held that where 
land is dedicated, purchased or condemned 
for the purpose of a public road, this carries 
with it the right to use the gravel or other 
material within the limits of the road for the 
improvement of the road, even though ma- 
terial be taken from a section through one 
man’s property for the improvement of a 
section througp the lands of others. 


¢..4 


Health Questions 


Answered by Dr. F.O. Hendrickson 


Mrs. F. E. S., Mich.: Sties are commonly 
due to eye-strain, and proper-fitting glasses 
will correct the trouble. Constipation is 
another common cause which must be 
looked into. 


H. E. B., Ohio: Phlebitis is an inflamma- 
tion of a vein. Rest in bed with elevation 
of the part, and heat after the first 24 hours is 
good treatment. Oftentimes inflamed veins 
do not subside, and in chronic states, espe- 
cially if pus forms in them, an operation will 
be necessary. 


H. W. E., Tex.: Intense pain in the right 
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Plain facts about 


2 pens of pigs 


Dr. Ropp, an Ohio veterinarian, wanted to find out 
which was better—Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic or 
““capsules’"— for getting rid of worms and making 
hogs thrive. 

He took a bunch of wormy, scrubby shoats and 
divided them into two pens, equal in weight. 

Pen No. | were given the popular capsule treatment. 

Pen No. 2 were given Dr. Hess Improved Stock 
Tonic. 

Pigs weighed every week 
Ist week—Capsule pen had gained 29 Ibs. 
Tonic pen had gained 146 lbs. 
6th week—Capsule pen had gained 371 lbs. 
Tonic pen had gained 668 lbs. 

Both pens were given the same care and all the feed they 
would eat. At the end of the six weeks the Capsule pen had 
consumed $30.96 worth of feed including $3.00 for Capsules. 
The Tonic pen had consumed $36.06 worth of feed including 
$2.10 for Stock Tonic. 

The Capsule pen had gained 371 pounds at a cost of 8 1/3c 
a pound. The Tonic pen had gained 668 pounds at a cost of 
5 1/3c a pound. 

Both pens of pigs were sold at I1!c a pound. The gain for 
the Capsule pigs was $40.81. The gain for the Tonic pigs 
was $73.48—the difference in favor of Dr. Hess Improved 
Stock Tonic was $32.67. 

Now, Mr. Hog Raiser—if you have a bunch of 
wormy or unthrifty shoats, it will pay you to put them 
on Dr. Hess Stock Tonic today. Get 25 pounds for 
every 20 shoats. Feed the worming dose for the first 
10 days, then the thriving dose. 

Our guarantee covers the results unconditionally. 

Prices: 25 lbs. $3.00; 100 Ibs. $10.00; 500 Ibs. at 934 ¢;3 


1000 Ibs. at 9c. Ton lots at 8c a pound. 
Except in the Far West and Canada 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 


Improved 
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side of the stomach radiating straight up or 
down and terminating at times in the thigh, 
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HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS. 


Willie heard grandma say she had CHEAP. Fur Finders. Money 
mislaid her spectacles, and when Makers. Trial. Hunting Horne, 


Collars, Etc. Free Catalogue. 
found they were broken. That eve- 
ning Willie gathered the eggs, and KENNEL SUPPLY, M.O.10, HERRICK, ILL. 
























found one broken. He rus into 





on AND CHESTER WHITE Bred 
the house: “Grandma! oh grandma! O. 1. Cu Bn? paws cach. ‘Nekin. Pommeea, pret 
one of the hens mislaid an egg”’ lifie. Large kind. Booklet free. Prices re e. Start 
the boy.or oe —— with some stock. 
ED EBUSH, ‘A, WLINOIS 
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You can write your own figure 


on your monthly spare-time checks 
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The Farm journal 





No. 33410 
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The more time you spend, the more 


| sary. - No cost to start. 
today for free outfit and instructions. 







money you'll make. No experience neces- 
Send this coupon 


DOLLARS 








For you it will be both profit- 
able and pleasant to take 
care of The Farm Jour- 
nal’s new and renewal 
subscription business 





THE FARM JOURNAL, Dept. W, 
Washington Sq., Phila., Pa. 


Gentlemen: Checks always interest me. Send outfit. 







in your neighbor- 


hood. 


Your friends and 
neighbors will 
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Get Rid of Your 
Weaknesses 


If you are one of those who suffer 
from weakness, or ailments com- 
mon to men — whether brought 
on through overwook, neglect or 
excessive living, just listen to me 
Give me the chance to prove to 
you that I can tune-up 
your nervous system, improve 
your digestion, rid you of 
constipation, catarrh, 
nervousness and dispe 
sia—and do it quickly 
and without the use of 
drugs, quack remedies 
or apparatus. 


STRONGFORT Don’t suffer weakness another day. 
Builder ef Men on’t go on half dead with disease, 

distress, sluggishness—languid, dull 
and gloomy —ailing and complaining, disgusting every- 
one around you. Brace up. You can do it. 


Let Me Help You With 


STRONGFORTISM 


—the science of health and strength that has made man- 
ly men of thousands of weaklings. My methods are 
natural and get at the trouble at the source. I show 
you how to make your internal muscles perform their 
duty. Relief is often ~~ meee restoration 















certain Write for my FREE 

Kew eee: USE THIS COUPON -—---—<----- 
LIONEL STRONGFORT INSTITUTE 
Dept. 257 Newark, N. J. 

Name _ oe. re 

aa Se =| SN ee ee 

Street 

City State 

















Farm lumbering PAYS 


Get a portable American Saw Mill t” 

winterand put yourtractoror farmengine 
to work earning off-season profits. Your 
own wood lot will provide many board feet 
of easily sold lumber. Sawing for your 
neighbors also brings large profits. Most 
farmers fell the maturetrees only. Thus 
they keep their wood lots a yearly source 
of winter income. No experience needed, 


Write for free booklet, ‘‘Farm lum- 
bering as a profitable side line.’’ 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO, 
122 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 


‘American’ Saw Mill 
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“I would not part 
with it for*10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful cus- 
tomer. In like manner testify over 
100,000 people who have worn it. 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


Comfortable and Easy to Wear 
Overcomes Weakness and 
= women 

and men. velops erect, 
eo fay hs 
ul relief, co 
and strength. sanoneens 


Not Sold in Stores— . 







t 
ens and strengthens 


stipation. 


382 Rash Building 


Made to Measure—Makes work easy and walk- 
ane & plsnoure; replaces and supports misplaced in- 
organs; reduces enlarged abdomen; straight- 

the back; corrects stooping 
shoulders; develops lungs, chest and bust; relieves 
ache, curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, con- 


Get Well—Stay Well Writs ‘e2sy, 0" ites: 
urement blank, etc., and read our very liberal proposition. 
HOWARD C. RASH, Pres., Natural Body Brace Co. 

e SALINA, KANSAS 
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$1700 to $3300 Year 


Common Educati @e es aeanauees 
fieest ranklin Institute 

# Gept. 6241, Rochester, H. Y. 

Mail Coupon Py Gentlemen: Rush to me 


position: 

# now obtainable. Rives me al- 

so regarding the salaries, hours, 

@ work, vacation and full particu- 
> lars. 


sppointment eight days” Gf Mette is iventn non spe avtsegtana gs 
a name was 
register.’ tA 
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with a history of nausea and vomiting, 
suggests renal colic. You probably are 
passing small kidney stones each time you 
have one of these attacks. If no evidence of 
stone or gravel can be found, a constriction 
in the ureter can produce symptoms you 
complain about. Drink on an average two 
quarts of water or lemonade a day. Eat 
few meats and highly seasoned foods. Milk 
is a good food for you. 
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Radio Questions 
- Answered by Hugh Martin 
Improving the Set . 


Please tell me how to improve the en- 
closed hook-up. I use a WD-12 tube. 
Pennsylvania. Ga. 

Almost any change in your set would be 
an improvement, if the diagram you send is 
correct. Your single-circuit tuning is not 
selective, even with the taps on the coil. 
Better buy a three-circuit tuner with variable 
coupling of the primary and secondary. 
That will improve your selectivity. Your 
tuning condenser is marked .00023 mfd., 
which is undersized for the broadcast band 
of wavelengths. You should have a .00035 
or .0005 capacity. This will improve both 
selectivity and distance. Finally, as you 
seem to need more power, better use a five- 
voit tube instead of the WD-12, which has 
hardly enough pep. If you use several sets 
of headphones, I think I would try 45 volts 
on the plate, too. 


Which Set, Again 


I am four miles from a village where I 
can get batteries charged. There are many 
radios around here doing good work, 
from a one-tube regenerative to an eight- 
tube superhet. I want to get as far away 
as Cleveland and Washington. What do 
I want, a five-tube neutrodyne? 
Maine. PUB. B. 
I guess you missed Mr. Schivo’s article in 
The Farm Journal for February, which told 
precisely how to go about choosing a set. 
A five-tube neutrodyne ought to do the job. 
As between dry-cell and storage-battery 
tubes, I believe I would use the three-volt 
tubes of the UX-199 type. If you do not 
get enough volume out of five of these tubes 
on distant stations, try a UX-120 for the 
last tube. This takes 135 volts on the plate, 
remember. 


Transformers 


I do not think the old transformers in 
my -hree-tube set are any good. What 
make and what ratios do you recommend? 
Kansas. H.G. D. 


There are several high-grade transformers: 
a few I think of, off-hand, are the General 
Radio, All-American, Rauland-Lyric and 
Acme. There are others. About ratios, my 
advice is to use 3:1 or less for both trans- 
formers. High ratios, in my experience, 


give more volume, but distort the signals so 
much you can’t use the volume. So why 
bother with them? 3:1 transformers will 
give all the volume you can use. 








Lal in 3 
Windy Winslow: “I have been con- 
nected with some of the most promi- 
nent. men.in this country.”’ 
Mr. Sharp: “Oh! then you have. 
installed a radio in your home”: 
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“‘Pumpkin pie is the pie for me, 
Good for breakfast, dinner and tea; 
Golden brown in its circling crust, 
Eat an’ eat till I almost bust.”’ 


O keep cured meat, wrap it in clean 

muslin, coptully turning the edges under 
and sewing the bag on. Cover the package 
with several wrappings of paper. If mold 
forms, it can be stripped off with the cloth. 
Molded paper will stick tight to the meat. 
If the smoke-house is absolutely tight, the 
smoked meat can be kept there. Cured 
meat may be packed in barrels, laying a 
layer of salt and then a layer of meat. Well- 
cured meat will take up no more salt and 
the salt keeps out the insects, mice and rats. 
Mold which forms on the outside of cured 
meat need cause no alarm provided the 
pieces of meat do not crack open and let the 
mold get inside. The mold can be washed 
off with warm water. If you want meat- 
curing recipes, sausage recipes, etc., write 
the Editor. 


“Indian Sign Language,” by William 
Tomkins, a book of 80 pages, has come 
to the Editor's desk. Describes and 
illustrates Indian signs for a great many 
words. Published by the author, San 
Diego, Calif. Paper cover, $1. 


To get rid of fleas in a house, the first thing 
to do is get rid of the pests on the family 
dog or cat. Put Fido or Pussy (or Tom) in 


a tub of warm water to which creolin has 
added—four tablespoonfuls of creolin 
Keep the 


been 


for each gallon of water. animal 





Newly hatched Jarva 


Egg, larva, cocoon, flea—the four 
stages in a flea’s life history 


in the water for ten minutes, scrubbing the 
hair with a stiff brush. If any fleas crawl to 
the animal’s head to escape the deluge, give 
them a soaking. Wash the creolin water 
off with warm water and soap. Next thing 
to do is clean up the haunts of the dog or 
cat. Spray sheds, dog-kennels, outbuild- 
ings and the space beneath the porch, with 
crude petroleum. To get rid of the fleas 
in the house, beneath the rug, carpet or mat 
on which the animal lies, scrub the floor 
with soap and water, or cover the floor with 


napthalene flakes for a day or two. This 
will kill the larvae. If not killed, the larvae 
spin cocoons which turn into fleas. The 


fleas then lay eggs which hatch out more 
larvae. Calcium cyanid can be used for 
fleas, too—follow the directions which are 
printed on package. 


“Farm Beekeeping,” Bulletin 138, Mis- 
sourt Experiment Station, Columbia, Mo. 
Write foregoing address for a copy. <A 
dandy bulletin for the beginner in bee- 
keeping, or the one debating whether to 
keep bees. ‘‘ American Foulbrood and Its 
Control,” Circular 307, California Ex- 
periment Station, Berkeley, Calif. A 
dandy, free from foregoing address. 


Eating poison-ivy—Forget the old- fashioned 
permanganate of potash remedy for ivy 
poisoning and learn this new one: Eat the 
small poison-ivy leaves and become immune. 
Eat two or three of the smallest tender leaves 
growing from the top of the ivy vine, three 
times a day. Give this to the world. 
Samuel D. Wetherby. 


‘‘Handbook for Rural Community Or- 
ganizations,” Bulletin 384, Wisconsin 
Experiment Station, Madison, Wis. Tells 
how to put on play-days, plowing con- 
tests, social parties, conduct baseball 
leagues, ete. Write foregoing address. 
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ONLY ONE DIAL TO TUNE 


Wonderful Offer Direct from Factory. 
This marvelous 7 tube single dial control radio set will be shipped on 30 
here in the United States, just to prove that it is the 







MARVELOUS RADIO SET! 


days trial anyw 
pric t By long distance receiver made. 


F. L. Warnock, Greeritown, Ind., writes: “I re- 
ceived the Metrodyne i in good shape and am more 
than pleased withit.Got stations2000 milesaway.” 


C. J. Walker, Mariposa, Calif., writes: “I believe 
that these one-dial sets are going to be excellent 
sellers. I had no trouble in — in — 


enough to satisfy anyone, so you w ez eensonend 
eitced "Tne 


Big 
Profits 
to 


“Soa 


Dealers? 
Home agents and 
dealers make big 
money Met- 
rodynes. All or 











Wonderful 6 tube 
no competition. 


tions instantly on 
- i No peceeing. é& —. 
ing set shipped on air} famed to 17+ 
















, long distance radio set. 
by America’s leading Radio Engineers. 
Diale easily. Tone in your favorite sata- 
e same dial numbers ery time. 
a in your home. 


With 
aned in Toate ron town's se including Ne 


METRO ELECTRIC CO 


*9 Dept. 307 


05 


Tube Set 


le Dial Radio 





Retail Price 

7 500 
COMPLETELY 
ASSEMBLED 
AGENTS AND DEALERS 
The Metrodyne Single Dial is a 7 tube Tuned Radio Fre- 
quency set, approved by America’s leading radio engi- 
neers. Highest grade low loss parts, magnificent walnut 
cabinet. Exposed metal parts are finished in 24 karat 
gold. Genuine bakelite panel, artistically designed in 
gold. Easy to operate. Only one dial tunes in all 
Stations, Dial is electrically lighted. 1,000 to 3,000 miles 


on loud speaker. Powerful volume—clear, distinct recep- 
tion. Shipped to your home for 30 days trial. 




































in the world. 
a ——— 
value. 

or letter brings 
complete in- 
formation, 
testimonials, 
wholesale 







Approved 
asy to 
















Stations on the and | Write for Gur Offer | 


2161 N. California Avenue, 
Chicago, Ulinois 



























Steel Wheels 


Cheaper than any other wheels, COosT 
pom an years of: service. Make 

any wagon good as new. 

down—easy to load. No casein 


EMPIRE re co ios Sr Guttey 





DO YOU 


STAMMER 


Send 10 eents for pee-sene © book on 

Stuttering. “its Cause and Cure.” | mi tains bow . 
case myself after  stammering 20 yrs. 

7981 Bogue Bidg., 1147 Hhoois x t., 
































outfit so I can get my first reward quickly. 
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He Earned His Reward Easily 


John Hayes says himself that he spent only about an 
hour and a quarter picking up eno ugh subscriptions to get 
the reward he wanted. 
after a football, and on August 14 The Farm Journal sent 
him one of the best. 


Plenty of people are like John. 
they know how to get it easily. 
of people all over the country will write to The 
getting rewards for themselves. 


Who will be first in your neighborhood? 
could do as well as John! 


Now there’s a new list to choose from—gifts you'll like 


You'll be surprised at the assortment of gifts The Farm Journal 
has purchased. On the new list all are carefully pictured and de- 
scribed. Gifts for boys and girls and grown-ups. 


Mail this today 


THE FARM JOURNAL, Dept. 10, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Please send new list and tell me how I can get my choice easily. 


It happened that this time he was 


When they want something nice, 
After reading John’s story hundreds 
arm Journal and start 
i 


You yourself, 





And send an 
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ODD MENTION 


The sweet, calm sunshine of October, now 
Warms the low spot; upon its grassy mold 
The purple oak-leaf falls; the birchen bough 
Drops its bright spoil like arrow-heads 
of gold — Bryant 





























around and raising heavy ladders 

when picking fruit than in any 
other way. I have now learned that 
we do not need saw-logs for side 
pieces of ladders. Strips of light ma- 
terial, made out of good sound wood, 
with steps of just as good wood, are 
much more easily handled. Never 
put shaky or unsound wood into a 
ladder, if you value your life. E. L. V 


Cheddar, which supplies the name 
for American or rat-trap cheese, is 15 
mailes southeast of Bristol, England. 
The celebrated Stilton cheese is made 

Stilt, which is 65 miles north of 
London. The Edam cheese balls are 
<ént and distributed from the Edam 
market near Amsterdam. Neufchatel, 

much-loved cheese, is from Neuf- 
chatel on the Dieppe-Paris rail line. 
Limbourg, the town made famous by 
an odor, lies near Liege. 


The queerest money in the world is 
said to survive on the island of Yap— 
our only World War acquisition. This 
island has been nicknamed “The 
island of stone money”’ on account of 
its queer coins. These may weigh a 
ton. In fiscal language they might 
be termed “‘securities’’ rather than a 
circulating medium. These coins are 
fashioned into wheel shape with a 
center hole, and must be of a certain 
variety and quality of limestone to 
meet the monetary standards of the 
folks who live on this island in the 

Tea was first used in England 


| HAVE tired myself more carrying 


Today you might call it England’s national 


drink. 


Auctions were first held in Boston in 1779, 


In the Dead Sea the water is five 
times as salty as ocean water. It is 
estimated that an average of 6,000,000 
tons of water flow into the Dead Sea 
daily, and since the level of the sea 
changes but little, an equal amount 
disappears by evaporation. 


Rope will last a long time if properly 
eared for. The use of pulleys of the 
right size, and the use of lubricants, 
will add years to the life of rope. The 
diameter of the pulleys should be at 
least eight times the diameter of the 
rope. For example, a pulley at least 
seven inches in diameter should be 
used for a rope seven-eighths of an 
inch in diameter. Rotting of the 
fibers can be prevented to some extent 
by the application of lubricants and 
exterior coatings. A mixture of bees- 
wax, black lead and tallow makes a 
useful exterior coating for rope. An- 
other can be made of rosin, black lead 
and tallow. Pine tar alone also is a 
useful exterior coating. Good rope 
lubricants include tallow, lard and 
boiled linseed-oil. There are two 
mixtures that can be used both for 
exterior coatings and lubricants. The 


One of Our Folks at Home 
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The county agent of Cass county, Mo., couldn’t get alone 
without this man—meet S. C. Copenhaver, Pleasant Hill, 
Mo., one of Our Folks. S.C. has been growing demonstration 
fields of soybeans for five years, co-operating with the county first of these is tallow and black lead 
agent. In 1925, he sold from the ten-acre demonstration and the second tallow and graphite. 
field 100 bushels of beans at $2.90 a bushel, and kept 30 All lubricants penetrate better if 
bushels for seed. He has also carried on alfalfa and lime applied hot while the rope is running 
demonstrations in co-operation with the county agent, and is over a pulley. Zz; ee. 
a member of the community club. oe thing + aece hhaned of 

was about a man in ae county, 


Pacific. The market is growing for game propagated Ind. . The night of February 2 1913, his wife 
in 1698. in captivity. The birds produced in this way gave birth to twin girls, a wb ‘of his dropped 


twin colts, a cow twin calves and a ewe twin 


lambs. H. B., Ind. 


A farmer in Texas posted this sign in front 
of his watermelon patch: ‘‘Trespasers hear 


include not only chickens, turkeys and guinea 
fowls, but also pheasants, peafowls, ostriches, 
ducks, geese and swans. The propagation and 
sale of migratory water-fowl (that is, wild 


and they have never lost their popularity. 
**My sister-in-law set a double-yolked goose 

egg last spring and twin se hate hed from 

it."’ Well! well! say we. s.H. S.; Iowa. 


ducks, geese and swans) is legal under regula- 
tions issued by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The breeding of non- migratory game birds is 
under the regulation of states. In the United 
States the game-bird market has 

undergone a complete change with- 

Formerly the 


4 in a generation. 
Lassen Peak, an Active Volcano market was supplied entirely with 


wild birds. Between 1870 and 1880 





the passenger-pigeon was shipped 
literally by the carload, and a single 
consignment of prairie chickens, to 
a New York dealer, weighed 20 
tons. Wild ducks by the tens of 
thousands were poured into the 
game markets from all the impor- 
tant hunting grounds of the coun- 


wil be persecuted to the ful extent of 2 buldogs 
which aint overly soshible to strangers and 1 
dubble barel shotgun which aint loded with 
no guse fethers. D— if I aint tired havin my 
melons et.”’ 

One of the wealthiest thrones in India is 
occupied by the Maharajah of Kashmir. 
Kashmir is famous as the land of nightingales 
and roses, and is said to bring an income to 
its ruler in excess of $5,000,000 yearly. The 
state of Kashmir spreads over an area equal 
to that of Minnesota. 


When you gather herbs for medicinal pur- 
poses, do not hang them in dusty places. 
When herbs are dry, put the leaves in glass 
jars, label them, and seal to exclude dust and 








try. You know the result—the 
wild bird became so rare that con- 
servation laws multiplied, sale was pro- 
hibited and the market for wild game 
birds throughout the United States was 
practically closed. 


This is a wonderful country, and some 
of us forget, at times, that we really have 
an active volcano i in the United States. 
It is located in Lassen county, Calif., 
about 210 miles northeast of San Fran- 
cisco, and this voleano has been in 
eruption intermittently since 1914. The 
snow-capped summit is 10,437 feet high 
and, with its towering smoke plume, is a 
conspicuous feature in the landscape of 
the northern ' portion of Sacramento 
Valley. Its eruptions have varied from 
mere belchings of sulphuric gases to great 
upheavals of rock and lava. The photo- 
graph at the left was taken from a place 
five miles distant. 

The Bob-o-link and the barn swallow 
fly from here to Argentina to spend their 
winters, and then fly back again in the 
spring to nest in the United States and 
Canada. 


A few years ago the Editors were 
traveling across the country and one 
day we passed the sign shown at the 
right. It struck us as rather humorous. 


preserve quality of leaves. 


Y’ever See Rabbit Eggs? 























What do you think? 
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EAUTIFUL bubbles of all sizes 

and shapes. They glisten in the 
sun. They get just so large and then— 
burst! 


Of course, you know people who 
are still “blowing bubbles.” They 
put too much thought and money 
into things which burst and vanish. 


Suppose, for example, that the sills 
and foundations of your barn have 
rotted. Why attempt makeshift re- 
pairs? It is an easy matter to put 
in walls and foundations of concrete 
made with Lehigh Cement. The 
foundations can be carried up 
beyond the reach of the drip and 
splash from the eaves, and the walls 


BEAUTIFUL BUBBLES 





so constructed will never again need 
repairs. 

Send for the 
"Lehigh Farm Book” —FREE! 


This book contains facts and sugges- 
tions that answer hundreds of ques- 
tions about making concrete improve- 
Directions are 
easy to understand 
They cover estimates of 


ments on the farm. 
non-technical, 
and apply. 
materials needed and precautions to 
take—the result of actual building 
experience. 

If you follow directions given in 
this book you can be sure that your 
concrete improvements are structural- 
ly correct. Before you build, how- 
ever, there is a question of right 


THAT VANISH 


















materials. The cement you use must 
be dependable. 


The dealer who insists on carrying 
Lehigh Cement often does so in the 
face of constant pressure to offer the 
“just as good” brand. Is it not 
reasonable to expect such a dealer 
to protect your interests in other 
ways also, by handling a line of 
thoroughly Dependable Building Ma- 
Let the Blue - and -White 


Lehigh Sign guide you to a reliable 


terials? 


dealer. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company, 
New York, N. Y.; Chicago, IIL; 
Allentown, Pa.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Spokane, Wash. Other offices in prin- 
cipal cities throughout the U. S. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


Send for this farm book 
FREE! 








Buy from the dealer 
who displays the Blue- 
and-White Lehigh Sign. 
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20 MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST 
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Lehigh Portland Cement Co., 
Box 15-J, Allentown, Pa. 


Please send me, without cost, a copy of the 





“Lehigh Farm Book.” I understand it gives } 

directions for permanent improvements on = [ 

the farm. } 
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of Factory Prices 
Lntroducing Sensational 


$5 Year Guarantee 


Reduced Prices 
Buy Direct—Save % to % 


on Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces—200 STYLES AND SIZES 


Send for this Bargain Book 
Today—FREE 


Here it is—fresh from the press—the newest and greatest of 
Kalamazoo books. You’ll find in this free catalog over 200 styles 
and sizes—nowhere can you match the quality, variety or value— 
including the newest in heating stoves, gas stoves, coal and wood 
ranges, combination gas and coal ranges, furnaces, both pipe and 
one-register type, oil stoves; also many porcelain enamel ranges in 
delft blue and pearl grey illustrated in actual colors. And new 
mahogany porcelain enamel heating stoves. 


§ Year Guarantee Bond 






Beautiful 
Porcelain Enamel 


































R Kalamazoo in this new book completely revolutionizes all stove, 
anges range and furnace selling policies and brings straight to you the 
‘ = most sensational guarantee of quality ever written. Now, for the 
You will admire the spark- first time in this catalog or any other catalog or any store, you 
ling beauty of the new col- are offered a 5 year guarantee on all stoves, ranges and furnaces 
orful Kalamazoo Porcelain against defects in material and workmanship. 
Enamel ranges and heating Reduced Factory Prices 
stoves—as casy to clean as And right on top of this announcement, Kalamazoo makes a sub- 
a china dish. Everywhere stantial price reduction on all stoves, ranges and furnaces. Just as 
these attractive ranges and ma- our unrivaled quality permits us to give you a broad gauged 5 
hogany heating stoves are taking year guarantee, our tremendous increase in business—a business 
the place of the old plain black which has practically doubled in 3 years—enables us through big- 
stoves and ranges. You will never ger production and greater buying power to slash prices. In this 
know how charming your kitchen book you are getting values hitherto unheard of in the stove and 
can be until you brighten it furnace industry. You actually save 14 to 4 by doing business 
— oe P a with this great 13 acre factory. 
namel range. amazoo lea’ 
all others in the quality and 600,000 Customers 
beauty of these ranges. Our busi- You have heard of Kalamazoo-direct-to-you for 26 years. You have 
ness on these ranges increased seen our advertisements before. If you have never answered one, 
over 300% last year. The long- answer this one by all means. Clip the coupon at the bottom of this 
lasting — is te ag i was page. Mail today. ———_ a. _ ve — = Pp amnion have been 
enameli = ie very y will want one. Kalamazoo 
Man rs apa era - Saved 1 $69.00 on Furnace customers saved over $1,000,000 by buying direct 


; : nook fi the facto last year. There are now 600,000 
actual color in this new book. age keeps every no Antes pleased Kalamazoo customers and thie great 


Mail coupon today for your copy. SY py AS army is growing by the thousands each year. 


ly of coal and gas. 
iif" Bowman, Brideevort. bo Caghs or Easy Terms—30 day 
recent V4, $24.00. trial~360 day Approval Test 
aur You can buy a Kalamazoo stove as low as 

day $3.00 down, $3.00 monthly. You can get 30 

; days trial in your home and 360 days ap- 
proval test. In addition to our § year guarantee 


our $100,000 bank bond - gamba @ promise of 
satisfaction or money back. 


24 Hour Shipments 


se reorwpaels is near to everywhere. 24 hour 
service saves your time! Kalamazoo is 

ae est stove, range and furnace company in 

the world’selling direct from factory to family. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY 
Manufacturers 
10 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Make a Triple Saving on 
or Lar Bibelave a Kalamazoo Furnace 
1. You make 5 Sty east on She gine 
f the furnace 
$592 2. You make a big saving in fuel every 
3. "You save the cost of installation be 
culties of installation. 























ranteed 
Above All Else—Quality 
Use a Kalamazoo stove or furnace 
for 30 days trial in your own home. 
No one can tell you what a stove 
or furnace is like until you actual- 
use it. Convince yourself. Isn't 
het fair? Just mail the coupon 
and get the facts. Thousands have 
i“ up their furnaces themselves 
mn afew hours time. You can too. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Kalamazoo Stove Company, Manufacturers 
10 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Gentlemen: Please send me your new FREE catalog. I am 
interested in ranges heating stoves gas stoves |) com- 
bination gas and coal ranges |} furnaces (). (Check article 
in which you are interested.) 
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